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countries. King of Fruffia, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



THE hillory of mankind is an inexhauftiblc 
fource of ufcful inftru6iion^ and rational enter-' 
tninment There is a concatenation ia events^ 
by which they produce each other, and without 
a i:noWledgc of which they cannot be eafily 
comprehended. The rife of one. kingdom )s 
often owing to political defeats in foniQ other ^ 
and the arts and learning of fucceeding ftates 
take a tinfture from thofe countries from whence 
they derived their origin. The tranfaftions of 9 
few reigns, fays Tacitus, cannot afford a fuffi* 
cient (lock of materials to pleafe or intereft the 
reader 5 but Univerfal Hijiory prefents an infinite 
variety of the moft ftriking and inftrudtive infor- 
mation. Nothing can be more conducive cither 
to our improvement or pleafure, than to review 
the vail theatre where we ourfclves are perform^ 
ersj to converfe with thofe who have been 
great or famous 5 to condemn the vices of men 
without fearing their refentment} and praife 
their virtues without confcious adulation. 

The following Abridgement comprehends a 
concife narrative of the principal events in hif- 
tory, the caufes of the rife and fall of empires, 
fta^es^ an4 kingdoms^ a view of fociety ^nd man* 
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iicrs, with an account of the progrefs of arts, 
fciences> and literature- 

To young people of both fexes, and fuch as are 
but little acquainted with hiftory, this work, it 
is hoped, will be found a very proper introduc- 
tion to one of the mofi ufeful branches of knowledge-, 
and to others it will ferve to bring to remem-» 
brance what they have read- 
In compiling the hiftory of the prefent event- 
ful period, the Author has made it his ftudy to 
coUetl, from every quarter, the moft authen- 
tic and iilterefting information that could poffibly 
be obtained. The different accounts of the 
French revolution, fome fugitive pamphlets, and 
the moft approved periodical publications, h^VQ 
chiefly furriifhed materials. 
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CHAP. I. 

Of ihi Antidiluvian JVorld. Longivtti^ Riligion^ Policf 
and Literatun of the AnUdiluvians. 

AN authentic account of the creation of the world, and of 
the primitive ftate of man, is onlv to be found in the 
facred records, • There we are informea by Mofes, the moft 
ancient of all hiftorians, that after the earth, by the imme^- 
diate operation of the fupreme Being, was gradually fitted, 
in the fpace of fix days, for the habitation of man, Aaam and 
Eve, the progenitors of the human race, were then created, 
and placea by their divine Maker, in a garden or paradife, 
iituated in the Land of Eden. 

This great event of the formation of the world, before 
which there was neither matter nor form of any thing, is placed 
according to the beft chronologers, in the year before Chrift 
4004 ( and in 710th year of what is called the Julian period, 
which hath been adopted by fojne chronologers and hiflorians, 
but is of little real fervice. The.fkcred records have fully 
determined the qucflioh, that the world was not eternal, and 
alfo afcertained the time of its creation with great preciflon. 
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CHAP. L 

Of the AMUdiluvlam IVfrlL Lngevity^ Ileliiicn^ PdUf 
and Literature 9f the Anteduuviant* 

» 

AN airfientic account of the crc2t:on of the vx>rid, and of 
tic pr: en Itivt ft;.te of man, h orJv to be four^d in the 
j&icred rooord?* ' There we are informed by Mofrt, Lhe okA 
ancitsot of ill h'llorians, that after the cirth, by the jrr 'De- 
date operation dl the ilipreme Bt'ne, Wis er£.cx:!Iy ntitd, 
in the I5»ce of fix <ia}f , f /r the hibititioo <A rriaji, Acini ind 
trc^ the proeejiitors of the hxniji race, were Crn cre^ttsd, 
aad placed bj tfadr civinc Miter, la a gardtn or p-iradjiSc, 
lituated in the Land of Lden, 

Trds great ei'ent of the forrra^ion of the wo:;i, before 
w*hiGh there was neither matter nor form of any tj Jnj^, u placed 
accord'jag to the befi chrorio>oger«, in the y.ar '\>'ii'A^ Chrifl 
AOZ^^ aad in yicth year of vvr^at is oiled the J'jlizn period, 
v'hich bath b-triri; atk^ed by (ome chronolo^trs and h itori^n*, 
but is of little reiJ fer\':ce- 'I he (acred rtscorcs hi^ve f j1> 
Hctacmined the c-^eftion, that the world was not etern^!, a'^id 
aiib afcertaiawJ tiic Un>e of its creaioa with great prvailoru 
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2 Of the AnUiiluvian World. 

Our fir(^ parents had twofons, whofe names were Cain 
and Ate!, When they were grown up, they betook them- 
fclves to different employments* The former became a huf- 
bandman, and the latter a (hcphcrd. Their tempers were as 
different as their occupations. Cain was wicked and ava- 
ricious,' whilil Abel was juft and virtuous. 

It v/as ufiial in the infancy of the world to prefent ob- 
lations to the fupreme Being, the giver of every good gift, 
and, when the brothers brought their offerings, the (acnfice 
of Abel, on account of his piety and goodnefs, was more 
acceptable to God, than the offering of Cain* In what vi- 
flble manner he declared his acceptance, is not exprefled by 
Mofes ; but it Is the general opinion, that it was hy fin or 
lightning from heaven, which confumed the facrificey as there 
are many examples in fcripture of fuch a manifeftation of 
&v6ur ♦. 

The preference (hewn to the facrifice of Abel excited the 
envy of his brother, which he could not help difcovering on 
all occafions. At length his malice and refentment became 
fo violent, that, one &y, when they were together in the 
field, he rofe up agiinft his brother and killed him. This was 
the firfl aA of violence committed in the world. Many a£Hons 
of the fame nature have proceeded from a fimilar principles 
A fpirit of emulation, when not duly managed, and made a 
fpur to virtue, often takes an unhappy turn, and degenerates 
mto vice. 

The defendants of Seth, who was bom to Adam after 
the murder of Abel, proved virtuous^ thofe of Cain vicious. 

Enoch, the fifth in defcent from Seth, about a thouiand 
years after the creation of the world, was a perfon of lingu- 
lar piety ; and, as a reward for his exemplary behaviour, in 
fo corrupt an age, was taken up into heaven, without tailing 
death. His fon Methufelah died a natural death, after he 
had lived 969 years. 

Before the tranllation of Enoch, Adam departed this life 
in the 930th year of his age; having, according to tradition, 
a little before his death, ordered bis fon Seth, and other 
branches of his family, to have no intercourfe with the pof- 
tcrity of the murderer Cain. 

i he pofterity of Seth, according to Tofephus lived fe- 
parate from the reft of the defcendants of Adam> removing 

• Unifcrfal Hiftory. 
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tt> -the mountains in the vicinity of paradifci where they led 
a.paftoral life, and for fome time adhered to the ftri^lefl: 
rules of piety and virtue. 

In procefs of time however, men, generally unmindful of 
death, begai) to abufe longevity ; for moft of them lived full 
nine hundred years. Moreover, the family of Seth, inter- 
marrying with that of Cain, gave birth to a gigantic * race 
of men, who degenerating mto impious pradt:iccs, broke 
through all the reftraints of modefty and duty. The df'pra- 
vity and wickednefs of mankind, tlierefore, daily increafmg,^ 
the fuprenle Being determined to deftroy the inhabitants 
of the earth by a flood. 

Amidft this general corruption, one man, however, was 
found to be virtuous and good. Noah, the fon of Lamech, 
zealous for the reformation of) the world, became a preacher 
of righteoufnefs to the degenerate race among whom he lived, 
employing both his counfe! and authority to ftop them in their 
mad career. Wh^n all his endeavours to reclaim them proved 
ineffe£iual, "he departed, from them," fays the celebrated 
Jewifli hiftorian, " with his wife' and children, to avoid the 
** violence with which they threatened him t"» 

Noah, having found favour with God, was inftrufted by 
him how to fjive. himfelf in a certain large veflel, called an 
ark^ with a few creatures of every fpecies, from the general 
deluge of waters which he intended to bring upon the earth. 

The ftate of the Antediluvian worlds feems to have been 
exceedingly difFerent from what it is at prefent. The earth, 
in all probability, was . then very populous. As mankind 
then lived ten times longer than now, they muft confequent- 
ly have doubled themfelves ten times fooner, fo that many 
generations, which with us are fucceffive, muft have then been 
contemporary. Thofe who have formed calculations of the 
immenfe numbers of the Antediluvians, have fuppofed, upon 
a moderate computation, that there were in the world, before 
the flood, at leaft one million of millions of Couh. To fuftain 
fuch a prodigious number of inhabitants, (befides the brute 
animals, which were, probably as numerous ifi proportion) 
the earth muft have been much more fruitful before that de- 
folationthan it has been fince. 



* This may refer either to thjeir ftature and ilreogthi or to their cnor- 
■10U8 impiety* 
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4 Of the 'Antediluvian Jfirld. 

Of all the ftrange matters, which occur in that per[o(fy 
there is nothing that looks. fo like a prodigy, as the longevity 
of thofe men, who firft inhabited the earth ; nor is any event 
fo apt to infpire us with wonder as the difproportion between 
their lives and ours. Few now arrive vat 80 or 100 years; 
whereas, from the joint teftimony of (acred and prophane 
writers, men before the flood, frequently lived to near 1000. 
Some perfons, thinking it incredible, that the human frame 
fhould ever have endured to fo great a period, fuppofe that 
the years mentioned by Mofes, were "equal only to our months 
But this fuppofition is replete with abfurditics. The lives 
of the Antediluvians would have been (horter than our own ^ 
the fpace betwixt the creation and the flood would not a- 
mount to 130 years j and cbiWren would have been born to 
perfons only fix years of age. It is therefore evident, that 
the Antediluvian years were folar years, of much the fam6 
length as thofe we now compute by. 

V arious caufes are afligned for this longevity. Some think 
it owing to their fobriety, and the fimplicity of their A\cU 
Others attribute it to the excellency of their fruits, herbs, 
arid plants, and to their abftinence from flefh. A learned. 
ph)rfician, however, has advanced a contrary opinion, and 
thinks theit longevity was owing to their eating raw fiejhf 
the moft nourifhing parts of which are loft by cooking. Some 
think the ftrength of their Jlamina^ or original principled, 
was the caufe of their longevity ; but the fbns of Noah, who 
had all the ftrength of an Antediluvian conftitution, fell far 
fhort of the age of their forefathers. The ingenious Dr, 
Burnet has therefore fuppofed, that the chief caufe of this 
longevity was the falubrity of the Antediluvian air, and the 
undifturbed tranquillity of the atmofphere, which, after the 
flood, becoming turbulent and unwholefome, gradually un- 
dermined the human frame, till it foon fixed in the common 
ftandard, which has continued ever fince. 

A view of the religion, politics, arts, and fcienees of the 
Antediluvians would be equally entertaining and inftruftive j 
but we can enly make a few conjeftures about them. Their 
religious rites were few and fimple. They adored the great 
Creator, invoked him by prayer, and offered facrffices to 
him. They had a divine promife concerning the Saviour of 
mankiod ; and Adani was prefent among them for 900 years, 
to inftrud them in all he knew of the creation of the world. 
There is not the leaft mention of their politics and civil 
conftitutions. The patriarchal form of government, per- 
haps. 



Of the Caufes rf the Delugi^ &c. 'j; 

baps, was fet afide, when tyranny and oppreffion began to 
take place. After the union of the two great families or Setfc 
and Cain, It is likply there was fcarce any diftindion of civil 
Societies, all mankind making but one great nation, aivided 
into feveral diforderly aiTociations, and living in a kind of 
anarchy, which probably contributed to their general cor- 
ruption, as they ufed, in all probability, but one common 
language. For this reafon chiefly, a plurality of tongues 
feems afterwards to have been miraculoufly introduced, to 
divide mankind into di{i:in(fl focietics, and thereby prevent 
any fuch total depravation for the future. 

What proficiency they made in literature, or any of the 
iSirts, is very uncertain. It is even doubtful whether letters 
ivere known before the flood i and the books attributed to 
Adam, Seth, or Enoch, are forgeries too grofs to deferve any 
confideration. Mufic and the art of working metals, feem 
only to hav£ been found out by the feventh generation of 
Cain's line; The inventors of arts, however, not being li- 
mited by a ihprt life, had time enough before them to carry 
}!hings to perfedion* 



CHAP. IL 

On the probable Caufes of the Deluge.'^^On the Difperjion of 
Mankind'^ and the Origin of Civil Society* 

WHILE the profligate Antediluvians were living in 
fecurity and fenfuality, they were fuddenly deftroyed 
by an immenfe deluge of water, which covered the face of 
the whole earth, in the yiear of the world 1656. Every 
Jiving creature perifhed, except Noah and thofe that were 
with him in the ark. After the waters had continued feve- 
ral months upon the earth, they began to abate, part of them 
being exhaled by the heat or the fun, accompanied with a 
drying wind, and part retiring into the cavities of the earth. 
When they were entirely diflipated, the earth appeared again 
in that form in whidi we now fee it; and, as foon as the 
land was dry and' habitable, Noah turned out all kinds of 
creatures into the filent, wild, and defolate earth, there to 
propagate their fpecies ; whilft himfelf and family the only, 
remains of the great fliipwreck of human kind, betook them- 
felves to the cultivating and repeopling of the earth; to forn> 
focieties, and to eftablifli laws and government. 

B 3 Some 
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Some have imagined, from the difficulties that occur in 
the Mofaic account, that Noah's flood was not univerfal, 
but confined to Judea and the adjacent regions, or at^moft 
to the continent of Afia. They think, that a fmall part only 
of the primitive earth was inhaoited by mankind ; and there-' 
fore it would be fufficient if that part was overflowed. 

The fcripture, however, exprcfly tells us, ** that all the 
" high hills under the whole heaven, were covered, and all 
** flefti died that moved upon the earth.'* Befides, if the de- 
luge was not univerfal^ there was no occafion for the ark, as 
Noah and his family, as well as the beafts might have re- 
moved to another country. Over the whole globe too, there 
are ftrong evidences of an univerfal devaflation by water ; 
for (hells and fkeletons of fea-fifh are found on the higheft 
tnountiins. Crocodiles, natives of the Nile, have been dif- 
covered in the heart of Germany ; and the (keletons of ele- 
phants in the midft of England. 

The quantity of water required to overflow the earth, to 
the height mentioned by Mofes, is fo immenfe, that it is not 
eafy to fay, whence it came, or whither it went. Some are 
of opinion, that the fea and rain were rarefied. Others think 
that the centre of the earth was changed, and placed nearer 
to our continent, fo that the fubterranean abyfs, or vaft 
colledlion of waters in the bowels of the eartn, would be 
forced out by the prefTure of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
?md would then cover all our hemifphere. . 

Dr. Burnet, in his Theory, conceives the Antediluvian 
world to have been of a fmooth and even furface, without 
mountains and without a fea ; and that the waters belonging 
to it were wholly inclofed under its upper crufl, which form- 
ed a ftupendous vault around them. He fuppofes, that this 
upper cruft, by the continual heat of the fun, for feveral 
centuries, without any alleviation by a diverfity of feafons, 
became dry and full of chinks, fo that the fun's rays, pene- 
trating to the internal abvfs, rarefied the waters, which, by 
their dilation, at length broke the upper furface. The 
frame of the earth being' thus broken in pieces, thofe great 
portions, or fragments, into which it was divided, fell down 
into the abyfs, in different poftures. The old world, at one 
{hock, bsing thus difTolved, a new one was formed out of its 
ruins, divided into fea and land, with iflands, mountains, and 
hills. The gceateft part of the abyfs, he conjeftures, confti- 
tuted our prefent ocean, and thus the reft filled up the cavi- 
ties of the earth. 

Thi^ 
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This h^pothefis, however, is liable to many objeftions. 
It feems difficult to conceive how the fun's heat could be fo 
iatenfe as to caufe great cracks in the earth 5 or how the wa- 
ters, were it poffible they could be rarefied, fhould have fuf- 
ficient force to break through an arch of fdid matter, lying 
upon them, fevcral hundred miles thick. 

According to the theory of the learned Whifton, the de- 
luge was owing to the near approach of a Cornet^ which, in 
its defcent towards the fun, involved the earth in its tail ajid 
atmofphere for a confiderable time. He fuppofes, that by 
attraction, it would raife immenfe tides in the fca, and make 
the internal waters force their way through the earth, which, 
with the great quantity of its watery atmofphere, intercepted 
by the earth, he thinks wouM be fufficient to raife the water, 
to the pe^rpendicular height of three miles, which would ex- 
ceed the higheft mountams. The greateft part of the waters, 
he fiippofes, afterwards defcended by the breaches and fiflurcs 
made in the earth at the eruption of the abyfs, and that ano- 
ther part of it formed the great ocean, there being only fmall 
feas and lakes before the flood. 

The earth, however, by paffing through the atmofphere 
of a comet, ran a greater rifle of a conflagration than a de- 
luge. 

It feems neceflfary, therefore, on this occafion, to have re- 
courfe to the divine affiftance. The fubterraneous abyfs, 
which is alluded to in many places of fcripture, may be eafily 
fuppofed to contain water much more than fufficient to com- 
plete the deluge. But, as no natural caufe can be affigned 
to draw it from thence, the efFcft may, not unphilofophically, 
be attributed to the divnie power. And we may obferve^ 
that though Mofes makes mention of two natural caufes, yet 
he introduces the fupreme Being 48 fuperintending them ; 
"Behold I, even I, do bring a flood of waters up6n the 
« earth." 

With regard to the ark, in which Noah and his family 
were preferved from this deflrruftion, we might have pre- 
fumed, if the facred writings had not informed us, that it "sVas 
of more than human contrivance. The length of it was 300 
cubits, the breadth 50, and the height 30. Its form was an 
oblong fquare, with a fiat bottom and floped roof, raifed a 
cubit m the middle. It confifted of three ftories, each . of 
which, abating the thicknefs of ^the floors, might be about 
eighteen feet high. 

About the beginning of the lafl: century, Peter Janfon, a 
Dutch merchant, caufed a fhip to be built for himfelf, ac^* 
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cording to the proportions of Noah's ark. Whflft the fhip was 
building he was ir.ade a fubject of ridicule. But it was after- 
wards found, that fhips of this faftiion were, in time of peace, 
mod coin luodious for comtnerceybccaufe they contained a third 
part more, without requiring any additional number of hands^^ 
and were alfo much better runners than any made before ♦. 

Th^ repeopling of nations after fo general a dcftrudlion as 
the deluge occalioned, appears to us like a fecond world 
rifing out of the former. So univerfal a fliock, without 
doubt, caufed great alterations, not only in the earth itfelf, 
but, as already obferved, in th^ furrounding atmofphere ; 
which now took a form not fo friendly to the frame ana 
texture of the human body. Hence the abridgement of the 
life of man, and that formidable train of difeaies v^ich have 
ever fince made fuch havock in the world- The memory of 
the three fons of Noah, the firft founders of nations, has been 
preferved among the feveral nations defcended from thwn. 
Japhet who peopled the greateft part of the weft, continued 
long famous under the celebrated name of Japetus, Ham 
was reverenced as a God by the Egyptians, under the title 
of Jupiter Hammon. And the memory of Shcm has ever 
been held in honour among the Hebrews, his defcendants. 

The firft confiderable difperfion of mankind was occa- 
Coned by the confufion of languages fent among them by God, 
upon their engiging in a vain attempt to build a tower whcfe 
top might reach to heaven. It was built with butut bricks^ 
cemented with flime or bitumen, a pitchy fubftance which 
iflued from the earth, in great abundance, in the plains of 
Babylon f- 

This tower is fuppofed to be the fame, with that which 
ftocd in the midft of the temple of Belus :(, and is faid to 
have been 660 feet in length, and as much in breadth. The 
building, which was ftopt by divine interpofition, had been 
carried on, according 'to fomc, twenty-two years §, and ac- 
cording to others forty ||. 

The human race, being thus fcattered over the earth, had 
no bond of conne6tion, but every individual was furrounded 
with wants and dangers, which depended folely upon him- 
felr to provide for, and guard againft. But as man is of a 
focial nature, having fomething inhc^rent in him, which at- 
tracts him to his kind, this ftate muft have been of ihort 
duration. " The earlicft and lateft accounts," fays an in- 
genious author, " colledled from every quarter of the earth, 

• Biblioihcca Bibiica. f Srrabo and JuHin. 

J Hcrodotui. § Strabo. 

I Vitruvpjb. 
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^ rcprefcnt mankind as aflembled in troops and companies ; 
^ and the individual not alone, ihunning thofe of his fpecies, 
*< but always joined by affccUon to one party, while he is 
*'^poffibly oppoled to another; employed in the exercife of 
^ recolleftion and forellght 5 inclined to communicate his 
^ own feotiments, and to be made acquainted with thofe of 

^^others*/' 

It is peculiar to the human race, that the fpecies improves 
as well as the individual. Hence a noble field prefents itfelf^ 
to trace the rife and progrefs of fociety, and the hiftory of 
civilization* 

AU nations have been rude, before they were refined. The 
commencement of hiftory is from the wood and the wilder- 
ne6. Mankind appear every where, at firft, a weak and 
infant fpecies ; and the moft celebrated adbions trace back 
their origin to a few wandering tribes, who, notwithftanding, 
endeavoured to tranfmit their names to pofterity. 

'Hiftorical monuments are prior to the invention of letters 
The&vagehas his records, as well as the citizen. The na- 
tive American delipeates, in rude figures, the wars in which 
he has been engaged ; and rehearfes, in wild ftrains, the bat- 
tles of his fathers. A mound of earth, a pillar of ftones^ 
popular traditions and tales, are the firft hiftorical reglfters. 
As poetry is the firft language of mankind, the firft hiftori- 
ans are poets. The bards, and the minftrels, who llouri(hcd 
in the dark ages of modern Europe, had their counter part 
in antiquity. They relate real events, though adorned with 
the colouring of fancy. Hiftory ftill appeals to Homer. 

As man is poftefled of the focial principle in every ftage. 
of his beine, he has alfo, at all times, and in all places, been 
poflefled orreafon and imagination, the two grand fources of 
invention. Art is natural to man. He can find his happi- 
nefs and accommodation in any condition. But they who 
have contemplated him in every point of view, will be at no 
lofi to determine, in what ftate he attaineth the perfcftion of 
his characEler. That ftate which affords the fulleft exercifc to 
his intellefiual faculties, without injury to'Tiis corporeal pow- 
ers, muft be found in cultivated fociety j in a community po- 
lilbed but not corrupted, and preffing forv/ard in the career 
of military fame, policy, and arts. Hence thp fage remark 
x>f Ariftotle : " We are to judge of man in his ftate of ad- 
" vancement, not in that of ignorance or barbarity ; a pro- 
f* grcfs in knowledge and civility being natural to him !" 

• Fergufon.' 
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Sudi, according to the accounts of the moft judicious tra- 
vellers, and the obfervations of the moft profound philolb- 
pherS) is the natural, or rude ftate of man in all countries, 
and fuch his advances toward refinement. But thefe advances 
are very different in different regions of the earth. In northern 
countries, where the foil is rugged, the climate fevere, and 
the fpontaneous productions of the earth, fit for the fupport 
of human life, few and of fmall value, the progrefs of fociety 
is flow. There hunting is long the fole employment of man, 
and his principal means of fubfiftence. He feeds upon the 
flefh, and clothes himfelf with the fkins pf wild animals *. 

But in fouthern latitudes, where the earth is more boun- 
tiful, the foil more fufceptible of culture, and the ufe of 
animal food lefs neceflary, the favage ftate is of (horter c<mi- 
tinuance. Little inclined, in fuch climates, to adive exer- 
tions, mankind foon relinquifh the purfuit of wild beafts, or 
ceafe to confider the chace as their chief occupation. They 
early acquire the art of taming and rearing the moft docile 
and ufefiil animals, and of cultivating the moft nutritive ve- 
gatable produdions. 

In proportion as food becomes more plentiful, men are en- 
abled to indulge more freely the appetite for fociety. They 
live together in larger bodies. Towns and cities are built. 
Private property in land is afcertained, and placed imder the 

Siardiaofhip of^laws. Agriculture is profecuted ; metals are 
(covered, and mines worked. Genius is called forth hy 
f muladon ; and arts and fciences are invented. The politick 
union among the members of the fame community, is ren- 
dered more clofe, by an apprehenfion of danger from abroad i 
and the intercourfe between them more general, from a 
fenfe of mutual conveniency. Hence patriotifm and internal 
traffic, the two great fources of national happinefs and pros- 
perity. 

We find Aflyria and Egypt, countries abounding in fpon- 
taneous productions proper for the food of man, and of eafy 
culture, more early populous and civilized than any other 
regions intimately known to the ancient inhabitants of our 
divifion of the earth. India and China, favoured with fimilar 
advantages, boaft as old an acquaintance with the arts of ci« 
vil life. And the kingdoms of Mexico and Peru alfo, in the 
new world, owned their fuperiority in population and im- 
provement over the other American diftrids, at the time of 
their diicovery, to foil and climate. But America perhaps 
had not emerged from the ocean at the period of which \ 

# Modem Voyages. 
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fpeak. India had little, and China no cohne^on with the 
affairs of this quarter of the globe. 

The arrangements and improvements which take place in 
human affairs, refult not from the efF«rts of individuals, but 
from a movement of the whole fociety. 

From want of attention to this principle, Hiftory has oft^n 
deger)erated into the panegyric of iingle men, and the wor«p 
ibip of names, Lawgivers are recorded, but who makes 
mention of the people ? When moved with curiofitv, we 
enquire into the caufes of the Angular inftitutions whicn pre<» 
vailed at Sparta, at Athens, and at Rome, Hiftorians think 
it. fufHcient to mention th^ names ofLycurgus, Solon, and 
Romulus, They feem to have believed that forms of Govern- 
ment were eftablifbed with as much eafe as theories of Go-* 
vernment were written. Such vifionary fyftems are foreign 
to human affairs. No conftitution is formed by a conceit : 
No Government is copied from a plan ^. Sociability and 
policy are natural to mankind. In the progrefs of fociety, 
inftinds turn into arts, and original principles are converted 
into actual eftabliOiments. When an inequality of poflef- 
fions takes place, the few that are opulent contend for power, 
the many defend their rights, r rom this ftri^gle of par- 
ties a form of Government is efts^fhed. The Laws of a na- 
tion are derived from the fame origin with their Government. 
Rifing, in this manner, from fociety, all human improve* 
ments appear in their proper place, not as feparate and de- 
tached articles, but as the various, though regular phxno- 
inena of one great fyftem. Poetry, philofophy, the fine artS9 
national manners and cuftoms, refult from tne fituation and 
(birit of a people. AH that legiflators, patriots, philofophers, 
ftatefmen, and kings can do, is to give a direction to that 
ftream which is for ever flowing. It is this that renders 
Hiflory, in its proper form, interefting to all mankind, as its 
obje£i is not merely to delineate the projefb of princes, or 
the intrigues of flatefmen, but to give a pifture of fociety, 
and reprefent the charaAer and fpirit of nations. 

Similar fituations produce iimilar appearances ; and where 
the flate of fociety is the fame, nations will refemble one 
another. The want of attention to this hath filled the wofld 
with infinite volumes. The moft remote refemblances in 
language, cufloms, or manjiers, has fuggefled the idea of 
deriving one nation from another. Nature direfts the ufe 
of all the faculties, that fhe hath given. — In favourable cir- 
cumflances every animal unfolds its powers ^ aad man is the 
fai^^ |>ein^ over the whole world. 

* Logan, 
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CHAP. III. 

Of the Babylonian Monarchy. 

AS the cairth, after the deluge, was foon over-run by 
woods, which became the haunts of wild beaft$, the 
great heroifm of thofe times confifted in clearing the ground, 
and extirpating thofe favage animals, which held mankind 
under continual alarms, and hindered them- fit)m enlarging 
their habitations. Nimrod acquiring great reputation in 
this way, Is called by Mofes a mighty hunter before the 
Lord. As his enterprizes of this kind foon made him con- 
fiderable, and naturally tended to roufe ambition in the hearts 
of men, we find him aiming at dominion over his fellow 
creatures, and eftablifliinr his authority upon conqueft. He 
founded at Babylon, the nrft great monarchy, whofe origin is 
particularly mentioned in hiftory. 

All ancient authors agree in reprefenting the Babylonians 
as very early ikilled in aftronomy *. Herodotus afcribes to 
them the invention of the gnomon, or fun-dial, with the 
knowledge of the pole, and divifion of the day into twelve 
equal parts : and he gives, iis reafon to believe, that the Egyp-» 
tians, as well as the Greeks, were indebted to them for thefe 
difcoveries in the agronomical fcience. This fcience, and 
' every other part of philofophy, was chiefly cultivated among 
the Babylonians, by a body of men called Chaldeans i who 
were fet apart far the fuperintendance of ^ligious worfhip^j 
alnd invefted with great authority. They maintained that the 
univerfe wase ternal, the work of an eternal God ; whofe|will 
gave it birth, and providence whoie continues to govern it. 

The Chaldeans are fuppofed to have owed their early pro-? 
ficiency in aftronomy, partly to the early civilization of y^ 
Jyriaj and partly to the nature of the country; where, in the 
midft of extenlive plains, under a clear ana ferene &y, they 
had opportunity of obferving, during the greater part of the 
year, the courfe of. the heavenly bodies, and the whole chorus 
of the firmament, without the intervention of rain or clouds-f*, 
And the vaft height of the tower, in the middle of the temple 
of Belus, muft farther have contributed to perfedl their aftror 
nomical obfervations. 

This great temple at Babylon, created to Belus, Bel, or 
Baal, the Lord of Heaver, ii\ eaftern language, peculiarly 
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ittrafted admiration in old times. It was a fquare buildings 
meafiffing tw« ftadia, or about twelve hundred feet, on each 
fide; and out of the middle of it rofe a folid tower or pyramid, 
of a fquare figure alfo, fix hundred and fixty feet high, and of 
an equal width at thebafe. On the top of that tower wai 
formed a fpacious dome, which fcrved as an obfervatory to ' 
the ancient Chaldean aftronomers. In this dome was a tabic 
of gold and a pompous- bed, but no ftatue. The lower part9 
or body of the temple, which furrounded the tower, was 
adornea with facred ^rniture in the (ame precious metal; 
a golden altar and table, and a magiiiHcent ftatue of the god, 
feated on a throne of fc^lid gold. 

Various have been the opinions of antiquarians concerning 
the building, and deitgn of this (lupenuous edifice, which 
greatly exceeded in altitude the highcil of the Egyptian pyra- 
mids. It has been fuppofed to be the tower crc£Ld by the fons 
of Noah, in order .to ierve as a fignal, and centre of union, to 
the growing families of the human race, after the flood *•: 
and It has been reprefentcd as a fepulchral monument t* But 
its immenfity and durability prove it to have been the work 
of a great people, (killed in the mechanical arts; and the con- 
templation of the heavenly bodies, by a priefthood devoted to 
the iludy of thofe bodies, appears evidently to have been thie 
purpofe for which it was built, and raifed to fuch amyfterious 
height. 

That it was made fubfervient to that end, we have the 
authority of Diodorus. 

This intelligent hiftorian. alfo informs uiptto what pildi 
the Chaldeans had carried their difcoveries In aftronemy. 
They had found out, and taugiit as fixed principles,- thgt 
each of the planets moved in an orbit, or courfe peculiar to 
itfelf ; that they were impelled with different degrees of ve^ 
locity, and performed their revolutions in unequal portions 
of time ; that the moon is nearer to the earth, and performs 
her revolution in lefs time than any of the folar planets ; not 
becaufe of the velocity of her motion, but by reafon of the 
fmallnefs of her orbit ; that her light is borrowed, and her 
cclipfes produced by the intervention of the (hadow of the 
earth. 

But the Chaldean priefls, in contemplating the beauty and 
harmony of the Solar Syjiem^ feem foon to have loft fight of 
the Great Author of Order and Excellence ; or to have held 
the people in ignorance of that Supreme Mover of the flu- 

• Prideaux. tJatribo. 
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pendous machine of the univerfe» and to have reprefented th« 
heavenly bodies as the Gods /who govern the world; while 
they pretended to foretel the fates of meni and of kingdoms^ 
by reading the afpe£ls of thofe luminaries*. Hence from the 
unhappy conjundion of the aftronomical faience with prieft- 
craft, Solar or Star'^worjhip^ and yudicial Aftrehgy^ were 
propagated over the Eaft in very ancient times, and paved th^ 
way for idolatry and blind fuperlHtion. 



CHAP. IV. 

Of Egypt.^^Government and Lotus ef the Egyptians.^^Eerth 
lity of Egypt.^-^-Antiquityj ArtSy Sciences^ and Religion of 
the Egyptians. 

NO country has a better claim to our attention than 
Egypt, The Egyptians were the firft civilized people 
of the world. The banks of the Nile gave birth to the arts 
and fciences. Here the firft efforts of genius were difclofed) 
and fpecimens exhibited in the arts, which the Greeks were 
to admire, and to perfeA into models for mankind. The 
wifdom of the £g}'ptians was the admiration of all antiquity. 
Their inftitutions, laws, and religious rites, paiTed into 
Greece. Hither poets reforted as to a claffic land; philo« 
fophers, as to an academy of fcience ; and legiflators, as to 
Ae feat of wifitem and the laws. Diftant nations fent ambaf- 
fadors to confult them with regard to their political inftitu- 
tions; and even the Jews, who abhorred all the world bcfides, 
made an exprefs law in favour of the Egyptians. The parent 
of the arts was held in veneration by all antiquity, though 
they beheld only her remains ; and, if flie appeared fo lovdy 
in ruins, what muft fhc have been in her glory? 

Nothing is more difficult than to form a juft eftimation of 
a fingular people who exift no more. Their records are loft. 
All meir monuments are mute; the firft academy where 
fcience vi'as taught has been long filent ; and of the vaft li- 
brary in Thebes not a volume remains. Our materials of 
knowledge, concerning this fingular nation, are fcattered up 
and down the writings of the early Greeks, who travelled 
into Egypt. 

To ftudy the hiftory of this people is to walk amon^ ruins. 
In a fcene of fallen palaces, defaced fculptures, and broken 
ftatues, the vulgar *eye beholds nothing but fragments of de-^ 

*? Diodorvs S'caluit 
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folation. The philoTopher contemplates and adfhires amid 
the ruins of time; he beholds the remains of fplendor : and| 
perhaps, may be led to attribute too much to a greatnefs that 
has pailed away. By mixing caufes with fa&s, and forfaldng 
conie£hire, when unfupported by reafon, we fhall avoid pre- 
judices on both fides, and be enabled to form a juft judgment 
widi regard to the Egyptians. 

The formation of Egypt, like Venice and Holland, in 
modern times, was gained from the waters, and in a great 
meafure the creation of the human hand. 

The Egyptians were a nation, as early as the time of Abra-> 
bani, who lived in the fixth century after the deluge. In the 
days of Jacob and Jofeph, commerce and agriculture had 
made conliderable proerefs among them. Not (atisfied, how-* 
ever, with their juft claim to high antiquity, they carried their 
pretenfions to an incredible extent. ' The priefts of Thebes, 
according to Herodotus, affigned to their monarchy a dura- 
Q»n of 1 1,340 years. 

Laying afide incredible tales, Egypt prefents us with an 
appearance, which we meet with in the early annals of every 
country; a number of independent principalities, each govern- 
ed by riieir head or ruler. The chief of thefs were Thebes, 
Thin, Memphis, and Tanis. Menes, who united thefe 
under one government, was the firft king of Egypt. The 
principalities of Egypt, now united under one heaid, began to 
figure as a kingdom. 

The hiftory of Egypt, from the reign of Menes to that of 
Seibftris, is mvolved in impenetrable obfcurity. Sefoftris 
afcended the throne 1650 years before the Chriftian acra. 
As Egypt, compofed of different principalities, had been 
fhaken by feditions, and was fubjed to revolts, in order to 
employ and unite his people, he meditated a militarv expedi- 
tion againfl all his neighbours; or what, in thofe d^ays, was 
called the conqueft of the world. 

An army of fix hundred thoufand infantry, twenty-four 
thoufand cavalry, and feven and twenty thoufand armed chari- 
ots, correfpondpd with the grandeur of fuch an undertaking*. 
Having put that vaft body, or whatever might be his force, 
in motion, Sefoftris firft invaded Ethiopia, which he con- 
quered; impofmg upon t&e inhabitants a tribute of gold, 
ebony, and ivory f. He next built, on the Arabian gulf, a 
fleet of four hundred fail, which circumnavigated the Arabian 
Poninfula, while he entered Afia with his mighty hoft. 
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Every nation he attacked, on that vaft continent, fttbmit'^ 
ted to his power. We muft not, however, believe, that be 
not only pa(Tcd the Euphrafrs and Tigris, but alfo the Indus 
and Gan^cSi and fubducd all the intermediate countries j ex<« 
tending his fway from the IVlcditerranean fca to the Eaftern 
ocean, and from the Nile and the Ganges to the Taiuis and 
Danube. Credibility is ftartlcd at fuch a fweep of conqueft \ 
and the narrative of the venerable Herodotus, whofe authority, 
in regard to the affairs of ancient Egypt, ought to be highly 
rcfpedtcd, leads us to more moderation. He feems to con- 
fine the Afiatic conquefts of Sefodris to Arabia, Syria, and 
Afia Minor. And all ancient hiftorians aflign Scythia and 
Thrace, as the boundaries c^ the arms of the Egyptian con<- 
qucror in Europe, 

Monarchic have often hrilVtant periods, after which they 
fink into obfcurity. From this time the hiftory of Egypt is 
covered with durkncfs, tJU the reign of Pfammetticus, 670 
years before Chrift. Under his reign, and by the orders of 
Kcchos his fon, Phoenician 'navigators failed round Africa. 
A pries, the fon of Nechos, was dethroned by Amaiis, in 
wholi reign the Greeks began to have more freauent intcr- 
courfe with Egypt. Solon and Pythagoras, followed by a 
train of fages, left their native lanci, to ftudy the wifdom of 
the Egyptians. The reign of Pfammetticus, the fon of 
Amafis, is the epocha of the fubjeftion of this famous monar- 
thy. Subdued by Cambyfcs king of Perfia, in the 525th 
year before the Chriftian aera, Egypt continued tributaiy to 
the Perfian power, till the throne ot Cyrus was overturnea by 
Alex:m»ler Lhc Great. ' 

After his d'uth, when his dominions were divided among 
his generals J, it fell to the charge of Ptolemy Lagus, whofe 
pofterity reigned in K^ypt, till the time of Auguftus, who 
havini^ defeated Mark Anthony and Cleopatra, at the battle 
of Adlium, 31 years before Chrifc, m^xie it a Roman pro- 
vince. 

That part of the hiftory of Egypt, which Herodotus did 
not derive from his own knowledge and obfervation, but from 
the informiition given him by the priefls of tl)at <;ountry, is 
not wholly to be depended upon. For inftjuice, he tells us a 
ftory ol king Pfammetticus, who, being defirous to know what 
nation was the moft ancient, ordered two children to be nurfcd 
in fuch a manner, that it fliould be impoflible for them to learn 
words by imitation. At two years of age, both at once cried 
out beccoi^ which, in the Phryo;ian tongue, fignifies bread. 
From that yme, adds he, the Egyptians yielded tlic claim 
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rf antiquity to the Phrygians. If the ftory were true, it is 
probable they imitated tne bae of the (heep, in the firft word 
they articulated. Children learn words by imitation. They 
have the power of imitation, and, by repeated ails of it, they 
acquire the habit of fpeech. ** Goropius Becanus,*' fays 
AbbeMilot, " from the fame ftory, endeavours to prove, that 
^ high Dutch was the firft language, becaufe becker in that 
^ language fignifies a baksrJ* 

The form of government among the Egyptians was not 
defpotic, but monarchical ; and it is the only government of 
antiquity which correfponds to our idea of monarchy. Limits 
were fet to the royal power by the laws j the order of fuccef- 
iion was regulated^ and the judicial power was (eparated from 
royalty. 

The Egyptian monarchs, however, were generally under 
the dominion of the prieJlhood\ hence the unwarlike and fu- 
perftitious charafter of the nation*. Nor could itxbe other- 
wife; for the ecclefiaftical order feems to have filled all civil 
offices in Egypt, from the minifters of ftate, down to the col- 
ledors of the public revenue f- That civil authority, with 
the poileflion of one third of the lands of the kingdom, mufl: 
have given the priefthood great influence, independent of the 
awe infpired by their facred funftion, and their privilege of 
interpreting the will of the Gods. 

Laws are the barometerX of a people, with regard to bar- 
barity or refinement 5 and the laws of the Egyptians give us 
a ftriking proof of their civilization. 

The adminiftration of juftice is an objefl: ofthegreateft 
importance. Convinced that on this depended the happinefs 
of their ftate, as well as the eafe and comfort of their fubjedls, 
the Egyptian kings were very fcrupulous in the choice of their 
judges, who were thirty in number, and men of the beft re- 
putation. In the trial of caufes no public pleadings were 
allowed, but each party fupported his pretenfions by a fimple 
narrative in writing. The Egyptians wpre fo far from ad- 
mitting the clamorous harangues of lawyers, that they would 
not even fufFera man to fpeak in his own defence, tnat elo- 
quence or fympathy might not bias the judgment of the 
court. 

In order to prevent the protra£ting of fuits, an anfwer on 
the part of the defendant, and one reply only was indulged on 
each fide. The judges confulted together after both parties 
had been heard, before they proceeded to judgment, and the 
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preiident turned an emblematical pifture of TRUTH, whicfir 
he wore upon his breaft, towards the party in whofe fevour 
the dec i ft on was given. The image of truth was reprefented 
with clofed eyes * ; thereby fignifying, that judgcs^in the dif- 
charge of their office, ought impartially to weigh the merits 
of the caufe before them ; blind to every circumftance but 
truth, and every objeft but jufticc. 

The fpirit of the laws of Egypt was worthy of that folem-^ 
nity, with which they were adminiftered. Refpeding the . 
natural liberty of mfln> they allowed a creditor to fecure the 
property J but not the perfon of a debtor. In order, however, to 
temper the mildnefs of this law, every Egyptian was com- 
manded to give in annually, to the governor of the province 
in which he refided, an attellation of his name, profeffion, and 
the means of his fubfiftence ; and whoever forged fuch certi- 
ficate, or could not make it appear that he lived by an honeft 
calling, was puniihed with death. Solon borrowed this law, 
and introduced it among the Athenians. The punifhment of 
death was alfo decreed againft perjury; and fcJfe accufers 
. were condemned to fufFer the punifhment, which would have 
been inflifted on the perfons againft whom the accufation was 
brought, if they had been convi(9:ed. 

Coining falfe money, ufing falfe weights, and forgery of all 
forts were puniihed by cutting ofFboth the hands. Adultery 
was puniflied in the man with a thoufand ftripes, and in the 
woman with the lofs of her nofe. They who revealed to a 
public enemy, the fecrets of the ftate, had their tongues cut 
out. 

Robbers anJ fliarpers were allowed to have a diief, t© 
whom they promifed to deliver all their booty. When any 
thing was ftolen, the lofer immediately applied to the chief of 
the gang, who reftored the ftolen goods to the right owner, 
upon his paying a fourdi part of their value. 

The virtue in higheft efteem among them was gratitude; 
and the moft excellent circumftance inrfieir laws was, that 
every individual, from his infancy, was brought up in the 
* ftriaeft obfervance of them. A new cuftom in Egypt, fays 
an etegant biographer, was a kind of miraclef- All things 
there ran in the old channel; 2Uid the exadtnefs with which 
litde matters were adhered to, preferved thofe of more im- 
portance. 

To be deprived of funeral honours, fo highly valued by all 
ailcient nations, the Egyptians confidered as die greateft pof- 
ible difgracei yet could none of them expeft to enjoy thofe 
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ionours, unlcfs by a public and folemn decree. This decree 
was pronounced by a court of inqueft ; confifting of forty 
judges, of high reputation for probity; who liftened to all «c- 
cufations againft the perfon deceafed, and denied him public 
burial, if it appeared that he had been a bad member of fociety. 
But if no ftain was fixed upon his memory, his relations were 
permitted to bury him with as. much funeral pomp as they 
thought proper. ' 

Nor were the Egyptian monarchs exempted from that aw- 
fid jury. On the day appointed for the royal Funeral, a court 
of inqueft, according to law, was held. There are all com- 
plaints and accufations againft the deceafed monarch were re- 
ceived. And if it was found that he had been a good prince^ 
the whole multitude of his fubjedts, aflembled on the occafion, 
accompanied with loud acclamations the prieft who pro- 
nounced his panegyric ; but if it appeared that his adminiftra- 
tion had been cruel or oppreilive, an univerfal clamour, or 
murmur of difapprobation enfued. Hence many Egyptian 
kings were deprived of funeral honours by the voice of the 
nauon, and their bodies expofed to public infult. 

Thefe laws and inftitutions command our veneration, whe- 
ther we confider them in a moral or political view; and give 
us a very high idea of the fagacity of the ancient Egyptians. 

Whoever is the leaft acquainted with literature,. kriOMSs 
that the vaft fertility of Egypt is owing to the iMinMal over- 
flowing of the Nile. It begiAs to rife when the fun is ver- 
tical in Ethiopia, and the annual rains fall there, viz. from t^ie 
latter end of May to September, and fometimes Oftoben 
At ther height of its flood in the Lower Egypt, nothing is 
to be feen m the plains, but the tops of forefts and fruit tree9> 
their towns and Villages being built upon eminences either 
nattiral or artificial. When the river is at its proper height 
the inhabitants celebrate a kind of jubilee, with all forts of 
feftivities. When the Banks are cut, the water is let into a 
grand canal, which runs through Cairo, from whence it is 
diftributed into cuts, for fupplying their fields and gardens. 
This being done, and the waters beginning to retire, fuch Is 
the fertility of the foil, ^hat the labour of the hufbaridman is 
next to nothing. He throws his wheat and barley into the 
ground in Oilober and May. He turns his cattle out to 
graze in November, and in about fix Veeks, nothing can be 
more charming than theprofpeft which the face of the country 
prefents, in rifing corn, vegetables, and verdure of every fort. 
Oranges, lemons, and fruits, perfume the air. The culture 
•f pulfe, melo;is, fugar canes, and other pUnts, which require 
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moifture, is fupplied byfmall but regular cuts fl'om cifternsarut 
rcfervbirs. Dates, plantanes, grapes, figs^ and palm- trees, 
from which wine is made, are here plentiful. Alarch and. 
April are theharveft months, and they produce three crops; 
one of lettuces and cucumbers (the latter being the chief food 
of the inhabitants), one of corn, and one of melons. The 
.Egyptian pafturage is equally prolific, moft of the quadrupeds 
producing two at a time, and the (beep four lambs a year. 

The pyramids of Egypt have been often defcribed. Their 
antiquity is beyond the refearches of hiftory itfelf, and their 
original ufes are ftill unknown. The bafis of the lareeft 
covers eleven acres of ground, and its perpendicular height 
is 500 feet. It contains a room thirty-four feet long, and 
feventeen broad, in which is a marble cheft, but without ci- 
ther cover, or contents, fuppofed to have been defigned for 
the tomb of the founder. In (hort, the pyramids of Eg)mt 
are the moft ftupendous, and, to appearance, the moft ufe- 
lefs ftru6lures that ever were raifed by the hands of men. 
Whether they were intended for fcpulchral monuments, or 
for fome other purpofe religious or civil> they are a lafting. 
proof of the vanity of the ancient Egyptians. Travellers, 
who have vifited Egypt, are divided in opinion as to the kind 
of materials of which they are compofed. A late celebrated 
traveller thinks*, that the pyramids were originally a mafs of 
rock, cut into their prefent form by human hbour and art. 
This conjeAure is perhaps more fanciful than folid. It is 
more probable, that they were built of materials calcined by 
fire; perhaps the earth taken out of the lake Maeris. ■ 

This lake was dug by order of an Egyptian king, to cor- 
reft the irregularities of the Nile, and to communicate with 
that river by ^canals and ditches which ftill fubiift, and are 
cvidciKCS of the utility, as well as grandeur of the work. 

The labyrinth is a curiofity thought to be more wonder- 
ful than the pyramids themfelves. It is partly under ground, 
and cut out of a marble rock, confifting of twelve palaces, and 
one thoufand houfes, the intricacies of which occafion its 
name. 

The mummy^pitSj fo called for theJr containing the mum- 
mies or embalmed bodies of the ancient Egyptians, are 
Subterraneous vaults of a prodigious extent ; but the art of 
preparing the mummies is now loft; it is faid that fome of 
the bodies, thus embalmed, are perfedt and diftindl at thi& 
day, though buried 3000 years ago. 
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Many of thefe mummies have been l)rougbt from Egypt, 
and are to be found in the cabinets of the curious. The 
coffins in i^ich they are depodted are very thick and gene- 
rally of fycamore, which does not rot fo fdon as other wood« 
Some, however, are of ftone, and others of pieces of cloth 
patted together. The top of the coflin is ufually cut into the 
ihape of a head, with a face painted on it refembling a wo« 
man. The reft is one continued trunk, having at the lower 
end a broad pedeftal. Some of them are handiomely painted 
with feveral hieroglyphics. The bodies appear wrapped up 
in a ibroud of linen, upon which are faftened divers linen 
fcrolls painted with facred charadlersi. The face Is covered 
with a kind of bead-piece of linen cloth, on which ihe coun- 
tenance of the perfon is reprefented in gold. The feet have 
alfo a cover of ^the fame painted with hieroglyphics, and 
fiaihioned like an high flipper. The whole corpfe is fwathed 
in linen fillets with great art and neatnefs, and with fo many 
cafls, that there cannot be lefs than looo yards of filleting 
jupon one body. And in the infide of the body are found 
medicaments of the confiftence^ and colour of pitch or bitu*- 
flien, which become foft by the heat of the fun. 

The Egyptians were the inventors of many ufeful arts and 

fciencis, in early ages, they were famous for wifdom and 

learning) as appears from many ancient writers, and even 

from the facred fcriptures, where, to the honour of Mofes, 

it is faid, " he was learned in all the wifdom of the Egyptians.*' 

Geometry was fir ft invented in Egypt. As the Dounds of 
their lands were annually difturbed by the overflowing of the 
Nile, neceffity obliged the Egyptians to think of means for 
accurately furveying and meafuring them. 

It is generally fuppofed that the Egyptians, on accouftt t{ 
the conftant ferenity of the air, were among the firft who 
obferved the courfes oi \h^ planets \ though Herodotus givds 
the honour of the invention of aftronomy to the Babylonians. 
It does not appear, however, that the Egyptians had an exaft 
knowledge of the theory of the planeitary motions, fo as to 
make artificial calculations* Thales the Milefian is faid to 
be the firft who ventured to foretel an eclipfe. 

Tofortherus, a king of Memphis, was the inventor of phy-^ 
Jic^ and from thence was called iCfcuIapius. He was much 
more ancient than the Grecian -/Efculapius, being cotempo- 
rary with the fuccelTor of Menes. 

In the time of Jofeph, the fame perfons fccm to have been 
fcoth embalmers and phyficians. In aftertimes, however, it 
was otherwife j for, according to Herodotus, no phyfiqian 
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was permitted to pra£Hce in more than one branch of the art, 
every difeafe having its own phyfician. 

The phiUfophical doSirines of the Egyptians may beft be 
known by confidering thofe of the ancient Greeks, who were 
Atir fcholarsj and travelled into £gvpt for inftrudion in the 
more fublime parts of learning. It was from that country, 
in all probability, that Pythagoras received the knowledge of 
the ancient fyfteni of the world, which bears his name, and is 
pow fo generally admitted. 

The Pyramids, and other amazing works already mention- 
ed, are fuiacient proofs cf the fkill of the Eg)^tians in me- 
. chanics, painting, and fculpture. 

TheEgyptian priefts were the depofitaries of all their learn- 
ing. To them was intruftcd the care of their philofophy and 
other fciences, as well as their religion and facred rites. 
Thofe who wanted to be inftrufted, were obliged to apply to 
them ; and, for the purpofes of inft ruction, they had colleges 
or academies in feveral parts of the kingdom. Their leain- 
ing was infcribed partly on pillars, and partly committed to 
writing in the facred books. 

Other nations, befides die Egyptians, ufed to prefer ve the 
, memory of things by infcriptions on columns. The Babylo- 
nians kept their aftronomical obfervations engraven on bricks j, 
and Democritus is (aid to have tranfcribed his moral dif- 
courfes from a Babylonifh pillar. But the moft famous of 
all others were the pillars of Hermes in Egypt. It is certain, 
that the Egj'ptian hiftorians and Greek philofophers took 
many things from thole pillars. Pythagoras and Plato read 
them, and borrowed from them many philofophical precepts. 
They fl-ood in fome fubterraneous apartments near Thebes, 
and were ftill remaining about the end of the fifth century. 

The learning, contained in the infcriptions and facred books, 
was of two kinds. Part of it was dark and myfterious, and 
communicated to very few ; another part was obvious to the 
common people and to ftrangcrs. The monuments of the 
fuperior fort of learning, belides being bidden in the private 
apartments of the temples were written in a chara6ter not 
commonly underftood, and guarded by the priefts, who were 
extremely difficult of accefs. Of this we have a memorable 
inftance in their treatment of Pythagoras. That philofo-^ 
pher was recommended by Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos, 
to Amafis king of Egypt, who gave him letters to the priefts, 
ordering them to communicate their knowledge to him. He 
went firft to thofe of Helliopolis, who referred him to the 
college at Memphis as their feniors ; and from Memphis he 
was fent under the fame pretext to Thebes. After many di- 
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latory excufes, not daring abfolutely to difobey the king's 
command, they endeavoured to deter liim from his pur poft 
by enjoining him a fevere and troublcfome noviciate, con- 
taining many things contrary to the religion of the Greeks; 
which, however, he underwent with invincible patience and 
courage, 

Hieroglyphical or emblematical writing was ufed in -Egypt 
that is the ngure of an objeft was made to rcprefent the ob- 
jeft. Before the charaftcrs of the alphabet were invented, 
this, perhaps, was the original method of waiting ufed by all 
nations. Our letters came from the Romans, the Roman 
alphabet from the Greeks; and the Greek characters, fome 
of which are of Hebrew original, came from the Phoenicians. 

The Egyptians concealed their "doftrines from popular 
conception, by wrapping them up in hieroglyphics, fymbols, 
enigmas, and fables. It is by no means improbable, that the 
ufe of the figures of animals, as charadlers, introduced tl^e 
ftrange wormip which was paid them, by that nation *• The 
people, accuftomed to behold the figures in their temples^ 
began to forget their primary ufe, which was only to denote 
and exprefs certain qualities of their gods, princes, and great 
men, and at length imagined they referred to the animals 
themfelves. Thus, they eafily transferred their worfliip from 
the dead pi£lure to the living animal, whofe reprefentation 
it was. 

Popular fuperftition among the Egyptians was the fame 
that it is every where, abfurd, ridiculous, contradiftory, and 
incredible. ^ 

The Philofophical Religion was the fame that has ob- 
tained, among all civilized nations, the belief of one ETERr 
NAL MIND, the Creator of the world. The infcriptions on 
the Temple of Sais, " I am that v^hich is, and was, 

^ AND SHALL BE; NO MORTAL HATH LIFTED UP MY 

** VEIL,*' conveys fentiments with regard to Deity, to which, 
in the revolution of ages, the human genius hath been un- 
able to make any addition. 

The political objeft, not only of the Egyptian religion, 
but alfo of that of the Greeks and Romans, was to keep 
mankind in ignorance. They all endeavoured to conceal 
from the people, the fimple Doflrine of one God, the 
Creator and Preferver of the Univerfe, as dangerous to the 
ftatc ; and wrapped up the principles of their theology in 
f^iT^bolS; allegories, or fabulous legends, 

Pe Pluche* Hiftory of the Heavepf, 
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But the theology of the Egyptians, fuited to the gloomy 
diara£ier of the nation, was more efpeciaIly*invoIved in dark- 
nefe. The Egyptian Priefts, jealous of their temporal au- 
thority, as well as their fpiritual dominion, took advantage 
of the pronenefs of the people to fuperftition, to plunge them 
into the groffeft idolatry. Learned themfelves, they impofe4 
upon the ignorant and credulous vulgar; and made them 
worfliip every thin'g in Nature but its great Author^ the only 
true and ^proper objeSi of human adoration. Brutes, reptiles, 
the deadly afp, and all the ferpent breed ; the amphibious and 
devouring crocodile ; all the fowls that wing the air, and all 
the fifli that fwim the deep ; whatever could infpire hope^ 
excite y^flrr, or be confidered as the caufe of Good or EviL 
was transformed into a God in Egypt, and held up to the 
idolatry of the people ; the images of all thefe being ufed in 
the Symbolical Figures'^ and Hieroglyphical Infcriptionsy on 
the walls and porticoes of the Egyptian temples. 

The great body of the people, being utterly unacquainted 
with the meaning of their facred fymbols, looked no farther 
than the mere image, or the creature which it naturally re- 
prefented. 



C H A P. ' V. 

Of the A(fyrian^ or Firji Great Monarchy. 

A Detail of events in the Aflyrian, Chaldean, and Perfian 
empires is not to be obtained. A few rays of light 
ftrvG only to break the darknefs with which they are covered. 
What remains of their annals refembles an infcription upon 
a tomb ; we fee that mighty nations have fallen, but find, at 
the fame time, the impoffibility of attaining the knowledge of 
their Hiftory. . 

Sufficient materials, however, remain to convej^ a more 
ufeful knowledge ; the rife and progrefs of thefe kingdoms, 
the condition of mankind, the ftate of the arts, and of man- 
ners. 

Kings and nations are not the fubjefts of hiftory in the 
early ages of the world. Afia, like Europe, was originally 
divided into fmall co-ordinate ftates ; and petty principalities, 
independantof one another, were univerfaljy eftabliflied. The 
empires of AfTyria, Chaldea, and Perfia, were the efFefts of 
conquefts, the growth of time, and the work of ages. 

The 
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The firft conquefts were made by people in the paftoral 
ftate, or thofe who cultivate ground. Roamino^ {kepherds» 
having the fword always in their hands, fet out on expeditions 
which terminated in conquefts, though depredation was the 
immediate objedl. They extended their territories without 
any plans of dominion. The lefs warlike provinces, inha«» 
bited by people who cultivate the ground, fubmitted volun- 
tarily, and paid tribute ; and the leader of a barbarous tribe 
became the founder of a monarchy. 

The voice of Hiftory confirms this account Mqft of th^ 
great conquefts in every quarter of the world have been mad(^ 
by people in this defcription. The kingdoms eftabliftied in 
me eaft retained the marks of fuch an original. Continually 
engag<xi in militarv expeditions, they conduced them in the 
manner of barbarians, by fudden irruptions, and for the (akc 
of plunder. ' When Nebuckadnezzar marched againft Jeru- 
falem, he knew not whither, he was going. Having come 
to a place where two roads met, he confulted fortune on 
which fide to turn his arms, and the lot fell upon Jcrufalenu 

Their armies were not a regular body of foldiers, but si 
confufed multitude without order. No difciplined troops 
were kept in pay \ the foldier ha3 no reward but his ftiare of 
the plunder. The firft armies were compofed of infantry. 
When man had extended dominion over the inferior animals, 
it foon occurred that thefe might be emploved with advantage 
in battle. In perufing the hiftory of different nations, we 
find that horfes, elephants, camels, dogs, and even lions havb 
been trained to war. Of all animals the horfe is the moft 
noble afTociate of man. What may appear furprifing, the 
war chariot has always preceded the ufe of cavalry. Not only 
the Afiatics but the Greeks, the Gauls, and the Britons rode 
in chariots of war before cavalry was introduced. The Afi- 
atics were totally unacquainted with ^he military art, Wars 
were terminated in a finglc campaign \ and the fortune of a 
battle decided the fate ofa kingdom. The confequcnees of 
viSory in Afia, were of that dreadful kind which mark the 
atrocity of ancient manners. The obi eft of war was exter- 
mmation, To leave none to tell tidings was among the(e 
people the law of nation^. 

The rife of great kingdoms is the period when ferocity 
begins to foften, and the ftate of fociety to improve. Living 
in great focieties, men afted on a larger fcale, and formed 
jufter maxims of government. In the war of a nation againft 
a nation, the perfonal animofity and revenge of rival tribes 
were fergot. The conqueror learned to make a better ufe 
#f his viftories; and, inftead of putting his enemies to the 
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fword reduced them to flavcry. In a numerous nation arms 
are in the hands of a few; the remainder cultivate the arts 
of peace, and manners grow gentle. A new career is open- 
ed for ingenious fpirits to enter. In the bofom of great em*- 
pires, the arts were invented, the fciences arofe, and refine- 
ment began its courfe. 

A(hur, the fecond fon of Shfem, conduced a large body of 
adventurers into Aflyria, and laid the foundation of Nineveh. 
!Ninus,,the fucceflbr of Afhur, after the death of Nimrod, 
feized upon Chaldaea and Babyjon, and united the kingdoms 
of Aflyria and Babylon, 

This great prince is faid to have conquered all the then 
known parts of Afia and Egypt, and to have enlarged the 
city of Nineveh, which had been built by Afliur. The walls 
were raifed an hundred feet high, having fifteen hundred- 
towers, two hundred feet in height, to ferve equally for its 
ornament and defence. The circumference of the Whole city 
was four hundred and eighty ftadia, or fixty miles. 

Ninus appears to have been the firft prince, who united 
the fpirit of conqueft with the fcience of politics j for to him 
may reafonably be afcribed the divifion of the Affyrian empire 
into provinces, and alfo the inftitution of the three counc ils, 
and the three tribunals, by which government was admini- 
ftercd, and juftice diftributed, in fubordination to the will of 
the fovcreigii. 

Semiramis, the widow of Ninus, a woman of mafculinc 
abilities, who affumed the fupreme power during the mino- 
rity of her Ton Ninyas, and fvvayed the fccptre forty-two 
years, is reported to have fhed new luftre over that monarchy 
which her hulband had founded. She vifited in perfon every 
part of her extenfive dominions ; built cities in various tfif- 
trifts of the Aflyrian empire; cut roads through mountains, 
in order to facilitate intercourfe between contiguous provin- 
ces ; traverfcd Egypt, and conquered Ethiopia, if we may 
credit her hiftorian*. Having overawed the tributary 
princes, by the number and valour of her troops, as well as 
by the vigour of her adminiftration, (he was encoura2:ed, we 
are told, to undertake the conqueft of India ; but failed in that 
grand entcrprize, and with difficulty made her cfcape into 
iiaftria, with the remains of her immenfe army. The king- 
dom of Baclrla, wtiich lay to the caft of the Cafpian fea^ and 
on the confines of Afiatic Scythia, is faid to have been the 
laft, and moft arduous conqueft of Ninus. 

• Ctcfias, apud Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. 
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To Semtramis is afcrlbed the building of the walls of Ba«* 
bylon, the temple of Belus, and other magnificent works, 
which virere ranked among the wonders of the ancient world. 
She is believed to be the firft woman that ever fwaycd a fcep-p 
tre \ and the ability with which (he reigned, has induced a 
celebrated philofophcr to maintain, ** That women, as well 
" as men, ought to be intruftcd with the government of 
« ftates, and the conduft of military operations *.*' , 

3ut, admitting this pofition to be juft, fo far as it reipeAs 
talents, the example of the Afiyrian queen fecms alfo to prove,' 
what fubfequent experience has feldom contradi£led : ** That 
.« women, in exercifing fovcreignty, lofe the virtues of their 
^ own fex, without acouiring thofe of ours," For unbrid* 
Id ambition, and inorainate luft, are the ftrongeft tcaits in 
the charaSer of Semiramis ; who funk the mother in the 
ufurping and afpiring emprefs, and the matron in the vain 
glorious and infatiablc proftitute ; and who, in gratifying h6r 
pafTion for dominion, and her appetite for fenfual pleafure, 
paid no regard to Juftice or humanity. . ' 

To the opinion of Plato, ah amiable hiftorian t» oppofet 
the rcafoning of Ariftotle and Xenophon ; who affert « That 
f' the Auriior of Nature, in giving different qualities of 
** mind and body to the two fexes, has marked out their difj 
*' ferent deftinations/' He thercforcjuftly concludes, "That 
** woman is deflined for the conduct of domeftic affairs, in 
" the fuperintendance of which, far from being degraded, 
" (he finds her moft honourable ftation, and exercifcs her 
" proper empire J her brighteft talents appearing to moft 
" advantage, under the veil of modefty and obedience.** 

Nenyas, who fticceeded to the Ailyrian fceptre on the 
death of bis imperious mother, being a prince of a mild dif^ 
pofition, employed himfclf in framing regulations for the fe- 
curity of his throne, arid the confervat'ion of thofe dominions 
whicn his parents had acquired. Having no turn for war or 
conqueft, he did not command his troops in perfon, agree- 
able to the cuftom of ancient kings \ but, confining himfelf 
chiefly to his palace, committed the conduft of his armies to 
his moft approved officers. Nothing remarkable has been 
recorded concerning the fucceflbrs, of Ninyas. It is barely 
faid, that they afcended the throne, lived in indolence, and 
died in their palace at Nineveh. 

Sardanapalus was the laft of the ancient AfTyrian king§; 
Contemning his indolent and voluptuous courfc of life, Ar- 
baces, governor of Media, withdrew his allegiance, and rofc 

f Plato, f RoUin. 
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up in rebellion againft him. He was encouraged to diis re- 
volt by the advice and affiftance of Belefis, a Chaldean prieft, 
who engaged the Babylonians to follow the example of the 
Medes. Thefe powerful provinces, aided by the Perfians 
and other allies> who defpifed the effeminacy, or dreaded the 
granny of their Aflyrian lords, attacked the empire on all 
fides. Their moft vigorous efforts were in the beginning 
unfuccefsful. Firm and determined, however, in their op- 
pofition, they at length prevailed, defeated the AfTyrian army, 
befieged Sardanapalus in his capital, which they demolifhed, 
and became mafters of the empire, in the year before Chrift 

821. 

After the death of Sardanapalus, the AfTyrian world was 
divided into three kingdoms, viz. the Median, AfTyrian, and 
Babylonian. Arbaces retained the fupreme power and au- 
thority, and fixed his refidence at Ecbatana in Media. He 
ncxninated governors in AfTyria and Babylon, who were ho- 
O^ured with the title of kings, while they remained fubjei^, 
and tributary to the Median monarchs. Belefis received the 
government as the reward of his fervices ; and Phul was 
entrufted with that of AfTyria. The Aflyrian governor gra- 
dually enlarged the boundaries of his kingdom, and was fuc- 
ceeded by Tiglath-pilefer, who carried the Jews captive into 
Aflyria ; SalmanafTar took Samaria, and Senacherib befieged 
Jerufalem; but the angel of God deflroyed 185,000 of his 
army in one night CJn his return from this expedition, he 
was murdered by his own fons, who were foon after cut off 
by Merodach. The next kings were Nebucodnofor and 
Benmerodach ; and then Nehopolazzar, father of Nebuchad- 
nezzar the Great^ who, proud, and puffed up with his vic- 
tories over the Jewifh and neighbouring nations, ran diflrac-p 
ted, but after feven years recovered. Upon his death, his foa 
£vil-merodach fucceeded, who left the throne to his fon Bel-r 
ihazzar. This prince, in his jollity, prophaning the holy 
vefTels brought from Jerufalem by Nebuchadnezzar to the 
temple of his idol Belus, faw a hand writing appear againfl 
him on the wall; foon after which he was flain, Babylon 
taken, and the empire transferred to Darius Cyaxares the 
Mede, and after his death to his fon-in-law Cyrus the Perfian, 
who eftablifhed the fecond univerfal monarchy, called thf 
FerfiaQ empire. ' 
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CHAP. VL 
Of iht Pfrfmriy or Stcond Great Monarchy. 

THE Pcrfian monarchy, originally of fmall extent, bclnj 
thus founded by Cyrus the Great, let us juft take n 
view of its vaft dominions. It included all Inaia, AnVriai 
Medeai and Perfia^ and the parts about the Euxine and Caf« 

Eian feas. He was furnamed the Great, on account of hit 
croic aftions and great atchievements. In an expedition 
againft the Scythians, ho was furprifed by an ambufcade of 
the enemy, and flain. 

1'his great man was educated according; to the ftri(5l and 
excellent manner of the Perfians, who paid the greatcft at- 
tention to the education of their children. He ponefTed thofc 
natural and acauired qualifications, which render a perfon fit 
to govern j ana had he not indulged too ftrong a proj^enfujr 
for conqucft, might have made his fubjedts truly proiperoua 
and happy. It is not the king who grafps at Hn e5»ten(ive 
territory^ that is a blefling to his people \ but he who culti- 
vates the arts of peace^ eftabli(hes good laws, and makes his 
fubjefts honeft and Induftrious. 

The information given us of Cyrus by profane authorSf 
leaves the mind In uncertainty, Ctefias, Herodotus and Xc- 
nophon, almoft contemporary hiftorians, give contradifliory 
accounts of him. All we know of him is, that he was the 
fon of Cambyfes, king of Perfia, and of Mandane, the daugh- 
ter of Aftyages, king of the Medes, that he fucce^ided to the 
crown of both kingdoms \ that he defeated the fiabyloniansi 
took Babvlon, and put an end to that monarchy \ that he 

i Permitted the Jews, by a decree, to return to tneir native 
and I and that, by his conquefts, he laid the foundation of a 
great empire. He underftood the art of war, and made im- 
provement in the arms and difcipline of his foldiers. He 
was ambitious and thirfted for power, which impelled him 
to make war on his neijghbours, and to feize, by force of 
arms, that to which he had nofuft title. Like many other 
conquerors, who wi(h to extend their dominion by the fwordi 
he was the fcourge and deftroyer of the human race. 

He was fucceeded by his fon Cambyes, in fcripture caHed 
Artaxerxes. He added Kgypt to his empire ( but did not 
long enjov his victories. Having plundered and demolifhed 
the temple of Tupiter Ammoii, he was killed by his owA 
fword uafheathlog, as he mounted his horfe. 
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His (ucceffor was Darius Hyftafpes, under whom the Ba- 
bylonians revolting, Darius befieged them, took their city, 
beat down their walls, and gave the inhabitants for a fpoil to 
the Perfians, After a reign of thirty-fix years, he declared 
Xerxes his fucceflbr, and died. 

Xerxes invaded Greece with an innumerable army^ re- 
folving to reduce it all under his fubjeftion, but being de- 
feated, he was killed by his own fubjedls, who defpifed him 
for his ill fuccefs. 

The Perfians were often at war with the Greeks, but 
could make no impreflion upon them, as long as they conti- 
nued virtuous and united. Men under the influence of vir- 
tuous principles, and animated with a love of liberty, arc 
always an overmatch for thofe who would enflave them. 

Artaxerxes Longimanus, the fon of Xerxes,' fucceeded to 
the throne ; after him Darius Nothus ; and then Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, who left the kingdom to his fon Ochus. Upon 
his fucceffion, great revolts were made in the empire. 

None of the kings, who fat on the throne of Perfia after 
Cyrus, were attentive to fecure and promote the happinefs 
of their fubjedls. Intoxicated with an unjuft idea of power, 
affefting more than a royal magnificence, living in all the 
fplendor of Afiatic luxury, they indugled without reftraint the 
moft abominable paffions. As polygamy was allowed among 
the Perfians, thefe kings carried it to the moft wicked excefs. 
They not only had many wives, but even married their own 
fifters. They afpired to divine honours, and with the moft 
wanton cruelty, ' fported with the lives of their fubjc<3:s« 
Whilft they indulged themfelves in effeminate and vicious 
pleafure, the viceroys, who had the care of the provinces, 
like fome modern governors, pillaged the inhabitants to en- 
rich themfw^lves ; and like them too, were themfelves pillaged, 
when they returned to court. 

Ochus was poifoned by Bargoas, and Arfes made king in 
his ftead. Bargoas poifoned hiirifelf alfo, in the fccond year 
of his reign, and made Codomannus king, who then a/Tumed 
the royal name of Darius. AJexander the Great of iVIacedon^ 
being made general of the Grecians againft the Perfians^ 
marched into Afia with a fmall, but brave army, and, after two 
fugcefsful battles, entirely fubverted that unwieldy monarchy, 
in lefs time than a foreign enemy could, in thefe days, make 
himfelf matter of one county in this ifland. Thus the em- 
pire of the Perfians was transferred to the Grecians, after it 
had ftood about 209 years. This event happened 330 years 
before Chrift. 

The 
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Tlie oriental empires have been always defporic. No go- 
vernment^ however, is a fyftem of oppreffion from the be- 
ginning *. The growth of power, particularly of tyrannical * 
power, is flow and gradual. Ancient cuftoms were a barrier 
againft defp^tifm. The governments of Afia, though def- 
potic in the form of admiinftration, were at the beginning, 
favourable to the fubjed. It was the ftudy of the fovereign 
to encourage agriculture, and make his kingdom flouriih. 
Tlie manner too, in which the royal revenues were raifed, . 
was not oppreffive to the fubjeft. The provifion for the 
monarch was a part of the territory appropriated to his ufe. 
The wars in which they engaged became another fource of 
-their wealth. The tributes were-exafted only from the 
conquered nations y and Darius was the firft who, after ^ 
many precautions, impofed a tax upon his own fubje(5bs. 
The manner of living, alfo, in the times we are now con- 
templating, was Ample and moderate. Magnificence and 
fplendor were viewed as the appendages of empire, and con- 
fined to public works, to temples and to palaces. Thtir 
wars, too, though dreadful, were not lafting. Hence Afia 
was populous and flourifhing, under die Ailyrians, Medes, 
and Perfians, notwithftanding the wars it fuftained, and the 
revolutions it underwent. 

The hiftoiy of the arts in Afia, both in ancient and in 
modern times, prefents us widi a very Angular appearance. 
in the firft ages, they made a progrefs which aftonifhes us 
by its rapidity; but having attained a certain ftage, they make 
00 further advances. While the Europeans are continually 
improving and ftriking out new inventions, the Aiiatics con- 
tinue at the fame point from which they fet out. The arts 
and foiences, though cultivated from the carlieft times, have 
never been carried to any degree of perfeftioxi. Notwith- 
ftanding dieir ftudy of aftronomy, they could never calculate 
an eclipfe j although they bent their genius to architefture, 
thejr never invented the method of cafting an arch. In 
poetry *the fame tropes and figures conftantly recur. In 
painting, we find a continual repetition of given forms. 
AH human improvements ftopped in a certain ftage of 
dieir career. 

• • 
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YRI A, which comprehends a great part of Lower Afia, 
is a delightful and fertile country, naturally abounding 
in palm-trees, yielding the choiceft dates, and producing, bv 
culture, dorn, wine,, and oil. It is agreeably diverfified with 
hills and rallies, and waibed in its whole extent by the Tea, 
which, with refrefhing breezes from the mountains Liba* 
nus and Antilibanus, whofe lofty fummits iirc frequently co- 
vered with fnow, moderates the heat of the climate. 

Of Syria, in early times, we have better information, than 
of aiiv other region on the face of the globe. Here we find 
men living as nearly as poffible, in a ftate of nature, with- 
out any legal inftitutes, under the fathers of families, and 
heads of tribes *. Yet here we difcover no traces of that 
unfeeling barbarifm, and brutal licentioufnefs, which poets 
have feigned, and credulous hiflorians and philofophers adopt- 
ed, concerning the manners of mankind in fuch a fbate. 
Here we find children obedient to their parents, and fervants 
to their matters ; fubjefts fharing with their chief all deli- 
berations refpeding general intereft f ; leagues folemnly 
ratified, and faithfully obferved ; marriages contra<fted from 
love and from family connexion % ; the fandity of matrimo- 
nial engagements h<?ld in the higheil reverence ; the lofs of 
ieiQale virtue thought worthy of death § ; and adultry confi-* 
dpred as a crime that called for the vengeance of Heaven. 

Ih Syria, during thofe early times, we fee religion appear- 
ing in its moft amiable and fimple form : one God, the cre« 
ator of all things, every where adored, without images, al- 
tars, or an eftablifhed priefthood; equal purity in faich and 
worfhip, principle and pr aft ice. But in proportion as wealth 
and luxury increafed among the Syrian tribes, their religion 

frew more fenfual. Like all eaftern nations they became ad- 
ifted to the worfliip of the heavenly bodies, and prieftcraft 
employed images, and the whole apparatus of delufive fii- 
perftition to attraft the devotion of the people. They 
teem to have had, as early as the days of Mofes, nioveable 
tabernacles, vocal ftatues, and whatever could impofe upon 
the credulity of the vulgar ||. - 

• « 

* Gcncfis, ch. xiii. + Gcneiis, ch. xxiii. 

\ GcncliSy cti. xxiv. § Gehelis, ch. xxxvii. 

U Selden. 
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Corruption of manners neceflarily followed die corrupt 
tion of religion ; for corrupt religion cah find an apoN 
iogy, or an expiation for every crime that doe^ riot clafh with 
Its own interffisb The manners of the Aflyrians accord- 
ingly appear to have been deeply corrupted^ when Mofes led 
the Hebrews toward their frontiers ; and to have continued 
fo in confequence of the corruptions of religion for almoft 
two thoufand years*. 

The early part of the hiftory of the Hebrews is related in 
the firft book of Mofes, with fiihplicity and minutenefi. 
There we meet with an txzSt pi^re of ancient manners iti 
^ lives of the patriarchs^ of Abraham, Ifaac, and Jacob, 
The ftory of Jofeph and his brethren is a mafter-piece in its 
kind. It owes all its impreffive power to the iimplicity of 
the language, and the affe£^ing fituation it reprefents. Thefe ' 
are natural beauties not to be equalled by the utmolt efforts 
of art« 

In the courfe of the narration, We are led with the Ifraelites 
into Egypt, where they increase fo rapidly in wealth and 
numbers, as to excite the envy, jealoufy, and fears of the 
natives. Rigorous meafures were therefore adopted with re- 
gard to them. ** Come," faid the rulers of the country^ 
^ Let us deal wifely widi the children of Ifrael, left they 
^* multiply, and it come to pafs, that when there ialleth out 
'^ any war, they join alfo unto our enemies and fight againft 
^ us*'* According to thefe ideas of policy, their burdens 
were doubled } their lives were made bitter with hard fer- 
viqe } and at length an order was ifliied, charring them to 
drown all their male offspring. But the God of their fathers 
raiied up for them a deliverer, who refcued them from cru- 
eltV) and brought them out of the land of bondage. 

In the journey of thefe people through the wiidernefij be- 
fides manv other proofs of divine favour, they receive from 
their illuftrious guide a fyftem of religion and laws, under 
the Cui&ion of the Deity, and not unworthy of it. The 
Moiaic code, though the moft ancient upon record, contains 
the foundeft maxims of legiflative wifdom* It is an admi- 
rable fummary of our duty to God, and to man ) and en- 
forces the obtervance of that duty by the ftrongcft motives of 
?ratitude, hope, and fear. It direAs our adbration tb one 
fod) the author of all bleifings ; it commands us to reve- 
rence his holy name \ and denounces the moft dreadful curfo^ 
againft thofe who may transfer to idols^ or to the creature, 

^^ * Lucian. 
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.that worfhip which is due only to the Creator. In order tty 
prevent thefe facrcd obligations from being. forgotten} it or^ 
dains a iabbath tytxy weelc, to be fet apart for reft and for 
pious meditation on (he works of the Almighty, it holds 
out length of days ^s the reward of filial rrfped^ which 
fhcngthens the ties of blood, promotes domeftic happinefsy 

- and tegets an early habit of fubmiffion to civil order. Four 
of its ftatutes, Thaujhalt not killythou Jhalt not commit adul- 
iefyf thou Jhalt -not fieal^ thou Jbak not bear falfe witnefsj 
comprehend in a few words the principles of univerfal jiinf- 
prudence* They have formed the bails of criminal law 
among all Civilized nations; and though fometimes varied in 
their supplication by circumftances, yet unaltered in their ob- 
je£l, they are as eflential to the good order of fociety as the 
ibur elements to the fyftem of nature. They conclude with 
.,an admonition againft covetoufnefsy the main*fpring of frauds 
violence and rapine ; the incentive to the commiffion of every 
.crime before ib flrongly prohibited. 

But notwlthflanding all the efTential precepts of piety and 
virtue were included in the ten commandments^ Mofes found 
k nece£ary to enter into minuter details. Senflble of the 
extreme ignorance and perverfenefs of the nation under his 
.care, he omitted nothing which he thought might tend to in- 
form their minds, to regulate their conduct, ,to corred their 
vicious propenfities, and to promote their welfare and fecurity. 
He even laid down rules for their diet, for the prefervation 
of their health, and for the treatment and cureof fuch difeafes 
.as they were mpfl liable to. After having led them through 
many difficulties and dangers, within view of the pro-^ 
mifed land, he began to feel his approaching diffolution. It 
was the fondefl wiih of his heart to compleat his arduous 
.taik,. and to ^o over with his people into the goodly pofTef^ 
fions, deiigned for them beyond Jordan. But be chearfully 
fubmitted to the divine will. He called. all Ifrael together to 
receive his laft inflrudions and his bleiCng. He had before 
iecured their concurrence in the appointment of a fucceflbr. 
He had alfo taken care to have fair copies of his laws made 
out, and committed to the proper guardians of them. He 
now made the whole afTetnbly renew the iblemn covenant 
between them and their God -, and in the plaineft and mofl 
forcible manneir pointed out to them the certain rewards of 
their obedience, and the aflured puiiifhment of their apoflacy. 
Having then given his prophetic blefling to the Ceveral tribes, 
he went up to Mount Nebo, whence he had a view of the 

^and which had been promifed to the poflerity of Abraham. 

^ There 
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There hb died, and was gathered unto his people^ in the year 
before Chrift 145 1. 

The hiftory of the Jews is continued by other facred wri- 
terr ArQugh a longperiod of above a thoufand years from the 
death of MoTes. The plan he laid down for the conqueft pf 
Faleftine was executed by Jofhua. 

The heads of the Syrian kingdoms,! principalities, or 
townihips, having chofen no common leader, nor dieefted 
any regular plan of defence, though they knew the Hebrews 
haul been long hovering on their frontier, feveral of thofe 
'petty kingdoms, on both fides Jordan, were fubdued, and 
the inhabitants put to the fword, before any league was 
formed for opi^iing the cruel invaders. Atiaft, however, 
threatened with utter extirpation, a eeneral alliance was con- 
certed among the remaining kings between Jordan and the 
(ea; but Jofhua, by forced marches, falling twice unex* 
pe£ledly upon the combined army, routed it with great jQaugh- 
cer. Moft of the inhabitants, except thofc who refidtd in 
impreenable cities along the coaft, were put to the fword, or 
Compelled to fly. Their pofleifions were divided among the 
tribes of Ifrael} and thus the victorious Hebrews fettled in 
the fouthern part of Syria, ftill known by the name of Pa- 
leftine. 

But they did not continue long attentive to the inftitutions 
of their great law-giver. They fell into apoftacy and confu- 
fion. They were alternately torn by inteftine wars, or re* 
duced to temporary hondage by the people whom they had 
before conquered. When relieved from a foreign yoke, 
they commonly became fubjedl to the more grievoOs op- 
preffions of domeftic tyranny. But in the various changes 
of their mariners' and fortune, it is remarkable that fome of 
their grofleft idolatries, as wefl as their fevereft afHidlionSy 
took place, when the civil power and the authority of the 
prieftbood were united in the fame perfon. 

Mofes, who muft have feen when in Egypt, the abafes 
which arofe from trufting the priefts with too much power, 
very wifely feparated the ncerdotal from the civil jurifdiflion. 
The minifters of religion were not allowed to interfere in fe- 
cular concerns ; their duties were confined to the worfliip of 
God ; and their authority extended no farther than to take 
Cognizance of fuch offences or trefpafles as were^ connected 
with that worlhip *. The care and direftion of all other mat- 
ters were committed to the elders of the peoi>le. T'hefe ad- 
aniniftered Jullice under the controul of a fupreme ruler j em- 

• Univcrfal Hiftory. 
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phatically ofJleA a judecy in whom all powcfi civil and ntf-^ 
licaryi was vefted ; ana who was to be obeyed as the vic^e*' 
rent of God himfelf. How the high prieft came to invaide 
the latter prerogative is not recorded in fcripture; and 
though the eradiial encroachment may be eafily accounted 
for, we chufe rather to imitate ithe filence of holy writ on 
that fubjefl, and m attend only to the detail of faOs. 

When the government of the Jews had continued in the 
form prescribed by Mofes, under twelve iucceflive judges^ 
Eiiy the high-^prieft, united in himfelf thoTe fuii£lions and 
powers, which before had been kept diftindr He does not 
appear, however, to have been properly qualified for either 
office. We find him as incapable of leading armies into the 
field, asof reftraining his people from idolatry at home. His 
OMm two ions availing themfelves of his weakneTs, fet die ex- 
ai|;iple of proflieacy to the whole nation. They are charac- 
terized in the nrft book of Samuel as the fons of Belial, who 
knew not God i i/rfio behaved fo fcandaloufly, during the fa« 
criiice, as to make men abhor the offering ot the Lord. The 
, ibnd> father, diough informed of their abominations, ftill 
continued them in authority under him. He told them, in-* 
deed, that it was no good report he had heard of them, in 
making die people to tranfgrefsj but fuch fort of reproof 
was not likely to check thofe young reprobates in the career 
of diffipation* The nation was involved in their guilt and 
their punifbment Under Eli, who judged Ifrael forty years, 
the Jews lofl their courage, as well as all religion and vir* 
tuei and were kept in fubjedion by the Philiftines. They 
made fbme feeble attempts to recover their liberty, but were 
always defeated. At one time having brought the ark of the 
covenant into die camp, as if that Was to infure fuccefs to a' 
debauched, cowardly, and idolatrous army, they were rout- 
ed with great (laughter. The two fons of Eli were among 
the (lain j and the ark was carried ofF by the vi£lorious ene- 
my. The news of this difafter put an end to the old man's 
life, and his ill-exercifcd jauthority. 

After fo terrible an overthrow, in which the Jews lofl 
thirty thoulimd footmen, they remained for feme years at the 
mercy of the Philillines, till Samuel rofe, their prophet and 
their judge, who brought back the people to a fenfe of theiir 
duty^ ana foon reftorcd the departed glory of Ifrael. Their 
enemies were difcomfited in their turn; and the people hav- 
ing recovered i-he cities and coafl which had been taken from 
em in former v^Tirs, htjgm to enjoy the coir.forts of peace* 
*^Ta fccurc the continuance of thoicbleffings, Samuel was 
unwearied in die adminiftration of jufticcv He took cir- 
cuits 
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cifiU from year to year in different parts of the country, 
CO judge the people, and to redrefs their grievances. When 
age rendered him unequal ta the diftharge of fuch labbrtous 
Juries, he made his two Tons judges over Ifrael. But they' 
did not walk in h» ways ; thev furmd afide aifter iucn ; they 
took bribes and perverted jud^mentp The elders of tiie na- 
tion therefore came to Samuel ; remonftrated with liiiii ^on 
the degeneracy of his Tons } and infifted upon having a king 
to judee themi to go before them, and U fight their battles* 
He fofemnly proteited againft the meafure. He warned them 
of all the oppreffive confequences of a kindly government, 
but to no purpoTe; and W9S at lenglii obliged to comply 
with their importunities* 

The advancement of Saul to the regal dignity was the fe- 
cond change made in the con^itution as eftablifhed by^Mo- 
fes. According to hf s plan, the commonwealth was fuppofed 
to be a Theocracy ; that js, to be placed under the imme- 
diate command aiid direction of God; the people acknow- 
ledged no other king ^ they paid refpe^ to the priefts as the 
Aiperintendants of his worihip % and they yielded obedience 
to the judges, as the interpreters of his laws, and the dele- 
gates of his power. The fucceflion to the priefthood was 
nxed, bein^ made hereditary in a particular ftmily ; but the 
office of ruler, or judge, being feemingly left to God's ap- 
pointment^ and neither determinable by the choice of the 
people, nor by lineal defcent, left a door open to ambi- 
tion, violence, and intrieue. Mofes prevented any diftur- 
banceby naming and confe^rating a fucceiTor in his own life- 
time. 

After the death of Joftua, inteftine divif&ons, or rather a 
fpirlt of luft and rapine, threw the nation into a ftate of anar- 
chy. As this expofed them to the inroads of their hoftile 
neighbours, military merit and fuccefs were regarded as fure . 
marks of the divine approbation \ and conferred upon any 
jxrfon fo diftinguiihed, the title and authority of judge. Gi* 
deon was one of thofe who obtained many fisnal victories 
over the Philiftines, and loaded his followers with their fpoils. 
The Jews, out of gratitude, offered to make him and his 
pofterity rulers over them. His reply was, ** The Lord 
** fliall rule over you." But though he declined the name, 
he retained the power \ and procured for himfelf the moft va- 
luable part of the fpoils. His natural fon waded to the in^ 
hcritance through a torrent of blood ^. We are not told 

• Judges, eh. ix. 
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how the two next judges obtained that dignity. After them . 
the fuprcme authority was committed to another of Gilead'j 
illegitimate iflue, oii account of his valour. Thus this high 
and important office continued to fluduate, till it was an- 
nexed to the high prieftbood, in the perfon of Eli, as before 
obferved. The wickednefs and death o^f his fons cut off the 
fucceffion in that line. Samuel, to whom it was next tranf- 
ferred, had not a more hopeful progvw; and the people 
finding no permanent advantages to ari(e from the admini- 
ftration of eitlief judges, priefts, or prophets, refolved to be 
like other nations, and to have a king. 

This laft innovation, which was the refult of levity and 
impatience, rather than of deliberate reafoning, did not re- 
medy the evils before experienced. It neither gave ftability 
to the new government nor effected any reform of the old. 
Saul having incurred Samuel's difplcafure, was involved in 
foreign or domeftic troubles, during his whole reign. At 
his death, the kingdom was divided by ^wo claimants to his 
throne, lih-bofheth, his fon, founded his pi*etenfioas on the 
right of blood, and was feconded by many of the tribes. Da- 
vid a popular young warrior, who had rifen by his merits 
had been anointed by the late prophet $ and therefore his ti- 
tle, as of divine appointment, was acknowledged by the 
houfe of Judah. A civil war enfued, which lafted feven 

J ears and a half, and was terminated by the aflailination of 
(h-bofheth. All Ifrael now fubmitted to David, and the 
fccptre became hereditary ia hi$ family^ though the right of 
fucceffion was ftill unfettled, and transferable from one branch 
to another at the will of the reigning monarch. Of this, So- 
lomon's acceffion to the throne, in preference to his elder 
brother, aflforded an immediate inftance. 

The firft fpecimens which the Jews had of kingly go-, 
vernment, virould have afforded them no reafon to applaud 
the wifdom of their choice, if David's policy, and fuccefs in 
war, and Sdooion's encouragement of the arts of peace, had 
not made them fome amends for their other fuffcrings. Un-. 
der thofe fovereigns, die people rofe to a very high pitch of 
wealth and power. David enlarged the bounds of Paleftine, 
took Jerufalcm, which he made the capital of his dominions ) 
anJ rendered mjuiy Syrian princes tributary. Solomon's pa-, 
cific reign afforded him full Icifure to exert his wifdom in 
civilizing his* fubjefts, in giving them a relifli for the fwccts 
of induttry, and opening a new iphere for their aftiyity in the 
various purfuits of trade* 

But 
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Bat with Solomoxf the grandeur and tranquillity of the 
Jews expired. The feeds of revolt were fown towards the 
clofe of hrs reign, by a fatal reverfe of his own conduct ; and 
his fon's avowed tyranny, which excited the juft indignation 
ofnuny, and encouraged the ambition of a few, rent afun- 
ider once more the iU-fated tribes of Ifraeland Judah. Their 
hiftory . from the time of this divificui) which happened in 
ithe year 975 before the Chriftian aera, till Jerufalem was 
)>urnt to the ground^ almoft four hundred years after, is lit- 
tle more than one continued record of all the horrors of 
cruelty and oppreflion ; of all the calamities diat could be 
infliiSled by tyrants at home, or mercilefs invadeirs from 
abroad, on a cowardly, yet turbulent nation, immerfed in 
ignorance, wickedne/s, and idolatry. Their annals dur- 
ing this long period, if we except a few intervals, may be 
irulv called the annals of difunion, indolence, and vice ; and 
of their infeparable purfes, fervitude, .mal&cres, famine and 
difeafe. 

The fad ca^aftrophe of what was called the kingdom of 
lirael, as feparate from that of Judah, is defcrtbed by the 
prophets in very pathetic terms. Their l^ids were laid 
wafie. Their infants, were daihed againft the ground, and the . 
wombs of their pregnant women ript up with the moil hor- 
rid barbarity. The men, in their terror, cried to the moun- 
tains to cover them, and to the hills to fall upon them* 
Thofe who had not perifhed by the fword, nor efcaped by 
flight, were dragged away into condage J and their country 
was divided among colonies of the conquerors^ 

Jerufalem the capital of the other partition of the king- 
dom, under the houfe of Judah, remained above a hundred 
years longer, only to be the fcene of repeated butcheries, 
«nd of flill more dreadful defolation* It is not eafy to fay 
from which it fufFered moft, its ofwn princes or foreign ene- 
mies. Manaffiph filled it from one end to the other with in- 
nocent blood, and in the equally vCruel and wicked rei<in of 
Jehoiakim, one of his grand children, it felt the firfl itroke 
of Nebuchadnezzar's power. This mighty conqueror, the 
progrefs of whofe arms a daftardly people were unable to re- 
fift, made himfelf mailer of their city with little difficulty j 
ftripped rt of all that their fathers had laid .up in (lore ; and 
Carried away the young princes to be eunuchs in his palace. 
Jehoiakim was alio bound in fetters, and defi^ned to be font 
to Babylon with the reft ; but was afterwards permitted to 
remain at Jerufalem, as Nebuchadnezzar's fervant or vice- 
roy. Xnihis ftate of fubjeSion he continued threp years, 
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when attempting to throw off the j^oke^he fell a fiicrifice ta 
the Ailyrian monarch's refentmeoL An ^rmy was fent into 
Judea, who wafted the whole country; led three thouiaiid 
and twenty^diree of the inhabitants captive $ and having put 
Jehoiakim to death, they gave him^ to ufe the expreffion of 
the prophet, die burial of an afs, that is to (ay, they left his 
' dead body expofed to the heat in the day time, and to the 
ffoft in the night •• 

The fon and fucceiKir of Jehoiakim, was not terrified by 
his father's fate, from treading in the fame fteps. The par^ 
ticulars of his wickednefs are not defcribed by the facred his- 
torians ; it is only (aid, that he did what was evil in the (ight 
of the Lord, according to all that his father had done. Hav«« 
ing given fome ofFence to Nebuchadnezzar, that formidable 
enemy marched in perfon a fecond time againft Jerufalem \ 
and regardl^fs of the youne king's fubmi(fions, he ranfacked 
the temple, the palace, andthe city. He carried off not only 
the treafures, but the greateft part of the inhabitants ; all the 
craft(men and (iniths } all that were ftrong and fit for war ; 
every body foned for (kill, might, valour, or wifdom^ be« 
fides die Icing, his mother, his wives, and his whole court. 
In fhort, noiit were left behind but die moft wretched and 
3vorthlefs, over whom (he captive king's uncle, Zedekiah, 
was appointed governor. An unfuccefsful confederacy againft 
the AfTyrian tyrant, into which he entered with fome of the 
neighbouring princes a few years after, haftened his ruin, 
and die total deftruftion of his city. It was befieged a diird 
time ; and Zedekiah, in an unfortunate attempt to make hi$ 
efcape by night, with his hvnWy and. guards, fell into the 
hands of^the enemy. His children were butchered in his 
pre(ence, and his own eyes were then put out, that no ob«* 
jecSl, (a}'s an ingenious annotator, obliterate the idea of that 
bloody fcene. The city being taken and pillaged, all its 
buildings were burnt to the ground; the walls and fortifica<t 
tjons were demoliihed ; and all the furviving Jews, except 
(pme vine*dre(Iers and hufbandmen, were tranfported to Ba- 
bylon, to be there employed in hard labour with the reft of 
their captive brethren, in the year before Chrift, 588. 

The galling yoke of bonds^e feems to have brought die 
Jews to a fenfc of their duty, and of their paft violations of 
it. Unable to refift the ftron| armof man, they placed their 
fble confidence in God. Neither promi(es nor threats 
cpuld make them abandon his wor(hip, or bow the knee tq 

* Jcremiab, ch. uii. 
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{doll. Three fcorce and ten years diey remained in capti vim 
At length the great C^ruSi naving conquered Babylon) iec 
(hem at liberty, and iflued a decree, by which thev were per- 
mitted to return to ^eir own countryi and to reouild their 
city and temple. He alfo cave them all the facred utenfilH 
which Nebuchadnee^ar haa brought away fro n Jerufalem ; 
and ordered that the expences of erecting the houfe of God* 
according to the plan he laid down, (houui be paid out of the 
aoyal treafury. Such of the Jews as preferred ftaying in their 
prefent places of refldence, were allowed to do To, and to 
make what contributions they pleafed to the holy edificct 
Great numbers remained at Babylon) but thofe who return- 
ed to Jerufalem, fet about the work with alacrity and vi^r. 
Its progrefs received a temporary check through the intrigues 
of their enemies, and the caprice of Cyrus's immediate fuc« 
ceiTors) but in the beginning of the reign of Darius, the for- 
mer decree in favour of the Jews was ratified ; and niany 
new claufes were added for their efFedlual aiTiftancc and fecu- 
rity. A particular charge was given to the governors of Sy« 
ria and Samaria, not only to prevent any farther obftrut^ion 
of the works, but to furnim fupplies out of the tribute of thoTe 
provinces, for carrying it on with greater difpatch. It was 
fiirther declared, that iT anv one (hould prefume to aA con- 
trary to theib inftrudlions, his houfe ihould be pulled down, 
and he himfelf hanged on a gallows, made of the timber. In 
three years afker the date of this decree the temple was finiflied* 

Darius continued to manifeft his kindneis for the lews 
during the remainder of his long reign.> Their privikges 
were confirmed to them by his fon Xerxes } and thry role to 
ftiU higher favour under Artaxerxes, the Ahafuerus of Scrip- 
ture, through the influence of his queen Efther, a Teweis, 
and through die fervices of her uncle Mordccai, who had 
difcoverea a plot asainft the king's life. It w^is from this 
kine that £»ra obtamed very liberal donations, to be applied 
to the fervioe of the temple \ and full powers to govern the 
Jews as the wifdom of God (hould direct him. The liko 
commiffion was alio granted to Nehemiah, who rebuilt the 
walls of Jerufalei^i^ and reformed many abufes both in church 
and ftate. After thcfe two, we hear no more of any gover- 
nors of Judea. T'he country >vas probably made fubje<Jl to 
the governor of Syria, from whom the high priefts might 
immediately derive their authority. In this (late were the 
Jews, about 409 years before the Chriftian «ra. 

From this time we may afcribe the greatcft part of thofo 
tpisfortuiies that befd their nation, to a let of meji who af- 
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* pired to the facredotal dignity, more through ambition aui4 
Avarice, than any zeal for their religion. 

Jofephus gives us a fignal inftance of this truth. About 
the thirty-fecond year of Artaxerxes Mnemon, Johanan fuc* 
«eeded his father Joiada in the priefthood. Bagofes, governor 
of Syria and Phoenicia, having contra£^ed an intimate friend- 
ihip with Jd[hua» the brother of Johanan, had promifed him 
a grant of ihe priefthood a few years after Johanan's invefti* 
ture. Jeihua coining to Jeru(alem, had an interview with 
his brother in the inner-court of the temple, and acquainting 
him with the intention of the governor, the difpute arofe to 
fuch a height betwixt them, that Jeihua was killed by his 
brother, liagofes immediately repairing to tiie place, iip^ 
braided the Jews, in the fevereft terms, for making fhamUes 
of the temple of their God. He then offered to enter into 
the hdy place, but being oppofed by the priefts, he aflced 
them in an angry tone, whedier they thought his living body 
more impure than the dead carcafe which lay there ? and with-r 
out waiting for an anfwer, forcibly entered. Being^ fully in- 
fortped of the fa6i, he impofed a heavy fine upon the temple^ 
which continued for feven years, till the death of Artaxerxes* 
In the fourth year of the reign of Darius Codomannus, 
Alexander the Great intending to befiege Tyre, fent to Jad<* 
dua the high prieft, demanding that fupply of provifions from 
the Jews, which they were wont to pay to the Perfians^ 
Jaddua modeftly excufed himfelf from complying with his 
demands, alledging, that his oath of fidelity to Darius did 
not permit him to transfer that tribute to an enemy, Alext- 
JMider, provoked at this refufal, had no fobner completed the 
redu^ion of Tyre, than he marched immediately to Jerufav 
lem with the intention of puniihing the Jews, who, in the 
mean time, implored the protedion of God, and .by their 
prayers, facrifices, and other a£ls of humiliation, obtained 4 
gracious promife from him, that he would protect his temple 
and people from approaching calamity. Jaddua was direded 
in a dream to go and meet the threatening conqueror in his 
pontifical robes, at the head of all his priefts in their proper 
habits; and attended with the reft of the people drefTed in 
white garments. He accordingly obeyed next morning ; and 
Alexander ik) fooner approached him, than he was feized with 
fuch an awful refpe6t, that he advanced towards him and em^ 
braced him with a religious kind of veneration, to the great 
furprife of all that attended him. Tarmenio, with his ufual 
freedom, venturing to a(k the king the reafon of this unex<- 
peded behaviour^ was anfwered| Uiat he paid diis ftfpeft not. 
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to theprieft, but to his God; for when he was filled with 
anxiety about the event of hrs Afiatic expedition, that very 
perfon, in that very habit, appeared to him in a dream at Dium 
in Macedonia, and encouraged him to pafs boldly over into 
Afta, promiiing that God would give him the empire of the 
Perfians. He then eave orders to march on to Jerufalem', 
and was attended thither by die high prieft and his retinue, 
and conducted to the temple, where ne caufed a great number 
of victims to be oiFered to the God of the Jews. Upon his 
departure, he granted the Jews the freedom of their country, 
laws, and religion, and exempted them every feventh year 
from payine any tribute. 

With iClexander died Ae profperous ftate of the Jews, 
their countrv being fucceffively invaded, and themfelves cap- 
tivated by the Syrians and Egyptians. In Ptolemy PhiladeU 
phus, however, they found a proteftor. As he was^a great 
lover of learning, and was forming a noble library at Alex- 
andria, he endeavoured to oblige them as much as poffible, in 
order to obtain itom them a copy of the facred books to b« 
tranflated into Greek, and depofited among the immenii^ 
number of volumes, which he had procured from ^1 parts (rf* 
the world. 

A learned prelate * fuppofes this verfion, which is c<Mn- 
monty known by the name of the. Septuagint^ to have been 
made in the feventh year of that monarch's reign. The name 
of the Septuagint was given to it, becaufe, according to th^ 
Jews, there were feventy-two perfons concerned in the trani^ 
lation, and^ that the verfions made by each of them feparate 
apartments, miraculoufly agreed without the difference of a 
iingle word. This ftory, howevery with feveral other fabulous 
pircumftances mentioned by ancient writers, is fufficieatlj 
(Tonfiited by modern critics. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Of the Pbcemcian$^^Their Religion.^^Arts. — Scienas. -^ 
Mdnufa&ures^'^Language'^^-^tnd Commercfp-^^OfScythia.'^ 
Its great extent.'^^^ara^er and Cuftims of the Scjtblantp 
^^Their valour^ and rpode ef raijing Soldiers. 

IT i« ttfiiverfally agreed, that the ancient Phoenicians were 
a branch of the Canaapites, who changed their original 
name to avoid the ignominy of the curie denounced on their 
progenitor*. They were governed by kings, and their ter- 
ritory included the kingdoms of Sidon, T3fre, Aradus, Bery-^ 
tus, and Byblus^ In this they imitated the primitive govern-p 
ment of their forefathers, who, like the other Canaanites^ 
were under many petty princes, to whom they allowed the 
Ibvereign dignity, referving to themfelves the ndtural rights 
and liberties of mankind. By their hiftory it appears, that 
even the kingn of Sidon and Tvre, wbeii in their zenithf 
wettfar from being uncontroul^Ue, 

Tnc Phoenicians were of opinion, that the beginning of all 
things was a daik breathing air, or gale of darkibme breath, 
and turbid chaos, ofofcure as night. Tliefe were infinite, and 
without end of duration^ But when this fpirit of breath fell 
in love with its own principles, and a mixture enfued| that 
mixture was ihtfource of all creation f . 

In the infancy of th^ir ft^te, the Phcenidans, as well as the 
reftof dieir kindred, doubdeifs worfhipped the true God, whom 
they called Baal^ or Lord. By degrees, however, degenerat- 
ti|g to the deification and worihip of dead men, tfiev became 
idolaters; and how fzx diey retained a due f^e of the true 
God, in their multifarious idolatry, it is not eafy to determine^ 
Amidft their endlefs polytheifm, they could not have a propef 
* notion ci the Supreme Being. 

In arts, fdences, and qfuuiufiidure8,tfae Phoenicians greatly 
excelled. The Sidoqians, under which denomination it was 
ufual to comprehend all the Phoenicians, were of a very happy 
genius. Arithmetic and aftronomy either took their ri^ 
among them, or were brought by them to great perfe3ion« 
Thofe excellent fciences, as well as their letters, were after^ 
wards introduced into Greece. In early ages, they made phi-r 
lofophy their fludy. A Sidonian, whole name was Mofchus, 
laught the doArine of atoms before the Trojan wars and Ab-» 

• Bochart. f SancboDiatluiD. 
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domenus of Tvre challenged Solomon, the wifcft of men, by 
the fubtle queftions he propofed to him *. In latter ages alfo^ 
both Tyre and Siclon produced their philofophers« Soethiis 
andDiod^tus were natives of Sidon, Antipater and Apollonian 
of Tyre. 

The Phoenician language, which was common to the other 
Canaanites, was a dialedl of the Hebrew. 

However eminent they were for their learning and fkill in 
thefciences, it is however probable they excelledmuch more 
in die labours of the hand, than in thofe of the head. The. 
glafs of Sidon, the purple of Tyre, and the exceeding fine 
linen they manu£i£iured, were famous to a proverb. For 
dieir extraordinary fkill in working of metals, in hewing of 
timber and ftone; in a word, for their perfe(^ knowledge of 
what was folid, great, and ornamental in archite&ure, we need 
only confidor the laree (hare they had in erecting and decora*, 
ting the temple of Jerufalem, under their king Hiram. So, 
remarkable were they for their proficiency in the arts, that 
whatever was elegant or pleafing^ either in apparel, veflels, . 
or toys, was diftinguiihed, by way of eminence, with the epw 
xhetof Sidenian. 

When we confider them as merchants, they may be faid 
to have engrofTed, for a long time, all the commerce of the 
weftern world. As navigators, thev were the boldefl and 
moft experienced. With regard to dilcoveries, for niany ages 
they had no rivals. As Ranters of colonies, they did fo 
much, that it is furpriiing how they could furnifli mch fup* 
plies of people, and not wholly depopulate their fmall territory^ 
which was little more than the flip of ground between mount 
Libanus and the fea. They were at nrfl, perhaps, furniihed 
with eaflern and other commodities by the Syrians, as the 
produ6lions of their own country would not be confiderable. 
Perceiving, by degrees, how acceptable thefe commodities 
would be m foreign parts, they turned all their thoughts to 
trade and navigation, being prompted by the great number 
of convenient harbours on their coaft* and the excellent ma* 
terials for fliip-building on the neighbouring ^mountains. Ac 
the fame time, by applying themfelves to manufa&ures, they 
quickly extended their commerce^land brought themfelves to 
be confidered as the firfl people of the earUi for riches and 
fplendori if not for power. 

By ScYTHiA may be underftood all thofe northern coun* 
tries of £urope and Afia (now inhabited by the Danes, Norwe« 
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gtans, Swedes, Ruffians, and Tartars, whofe inhabitants 
overturned and peopled the Roman empire, and continued (b 
late as the thirteenth century to ifllie forth in large bodies, and 
naval expeditions, ravaging the more fouthern and fertile 
kingdoms of Europe; hence, by Sir William Temple, and 
blher htftorians, they are termed the Northern Iiive^ the 
Mother of Nations^ the Storehaufi of Europe. 

We have no fyftem of the ocythian laws; yet, fronri the 
juftice, temperance, contempt of riches and luxurv, and the 
fimple and primitive way of living which prevailed among 
them, we may conclude, that they were not numerous. 
Though innured to labours, fierce ra war, and of prodigious 
ftrcngth, yet they could fo well regulate their affeaions, that 
they made no otherjufe of their viaories than to increafe their 
fiime. Theft, among them, was reckoned fo great a crime, 
and fo fcverely punimed, that they allowed their numerous 
Jiocks to wander from place to place, without danger of loiing 
Acm*. Thcfe they efteemed their greateft wealth, living 
upon milk, and cloatning themfelves with their fkins. Inftead 
of ufing houfes, they conveyed themfelvcs^to different places 
in covered waggons, which were capacious enough to carry 
tkeir furniture for bedding, and for the kitchen. Gold, fil v^r, 
diamonds, pearls, and other precious ftoneS, were as much 
defpifed by them, as they were efteemed by other nations. 
Thofe virtues, which the Greeks in vain endeavoured to at- 
tain by learning and philofophy, were natural to them; fo 
much more efFeftual and advantageous was the ignorance of 
Vice in the one, than the knowledge of virtue in the otherf. 

The Scythians are much celebrated by ancient writers for 
ftrength, valour, and conduft in warj. Theirwomen were 
even infpired with their warlike temper; and their youth 
were wont to drink the blood of the firft prlfoner they took§, 
and to prefent the heads of all the men taken by them in bat- 
tle to their monarch. The worth and merit of a man rrfing in 
proportion to the number of enemies flain by him ; they ufed 
to preferve the fkins of the flain, to tan them, and then hang 
them to the horfes bridles, where thev ferved both for tro- 
phies, and napkins to the owner. Their pride, or rather, 
barbarity, went fo far witlffome of them, that they covered 
both their quivers and horfes, and fometimes decked their own 
bodies, with the fkins of the flain, nay, even turned their 
ikuUs into drinking cups {• 
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Whea the Scythians took the field, they muftered their 
fighting men, according to Herodotus, by making each 4nan 
tfarow^ the head of an arrow into one common heap; and he 
gives us the following inftance of the largenefs of their armies. 
One of their kings, obferving the brazen heads of the arrowi 
thrown together at a mufter to form a large heap, caufed them 
to be melted, and caft into the form of a bowl, which, he fays, 
remained in his time, was fix inches thick, and contained 
fix hundred ampfioras, that is fifty hogiheads. 

Almoft ^U the Scythians feem to have nogle£led agricul-^ 
ture. I'hey rather chofe to roam where they found the beft 
pafture for their cattle, and contented themfelves with the 
fpontaneous productions of the earth^. 
. Their chief riches and food confifling in their numerous 
herds, they entrufted the care of them to fhepherds, wfaofe 
rank was below that of the martial men, and who h^ flaves 
and captives under them. Thefe moving about from pafturc 
topafture, with the perfons and families that were unfit toga 
to the wars, chiefly lived upon honey, cheefe, and milk, and 
more efpeci^ly that of their mares; but their choiceft food 
was the venifon they killed. 

The Scythians talked little, but in a concife and &rong 
manner, e^ecially about their warlike afFairs.^ When they 
travelled, they carried widi diem a certain compofition in 
foiall pieces, like pills, one of which, upon occafion, would 
yield fufficient nourtfhment for feveral da)^« They likewife 
carried ibme compofition for feeding their horfes, upon the 
fhength of which they could travel ten or twelve days with* 
•ut eating or drinkingf* 



CHAP, IX. 

Of thi early State of Greece^ and the Siege of Troy. — Of 

Grecian Colonization. 

EUROPE, though the leafl extenfive, is the moft 
celebrated quarter of the globe. Here man hath at- 
tained his chief excellence, and human nature appeared with 
ihe moft diflin^uifhed luflre. The arts which lupport life, 
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m adbhi rociety> have been cultivated with the greateft ftiC-^ 
ceis} and the iciences, whether civil or military} have beeri 
carried to the hij^heft perfedlion* Difplaying mankind as » 
fuperior fpecies, Europe) both in ancient and in modern times*^ 
liach held an afcendant over the other divifion^ of the worlds 
Law, governmenti manners, the human genius, and the 
human chara£ter^ here prefent the moft varied^ as well asr 
brilliant appearance* Thrice, within the records of hiflory^ 
civil fociety, having advanced from rude beginnings to a high 
degree of perfections forms a (pedbicle the moil worthy to 
fillthe hiftoric page^ and employ the refearches of the phf«* 
Il^pher *• 

Greece is the moft eaftem part of Europe^ fituated be- 
tween the Ionian and Egean leas, which feparate it from Afia^ 
It was anciently divided into teveral provinces or kingdoms^ 
V^ the fcene of many extraordinary events, which are re-» 
corded in hiftory, and efpecially rendered £unous by the writ- 
ings of the poets* 

The Aborigines of Greece, like the firft inhabitants of 
^very country, were compofed of fa vage tribes, who wandered 
in the woods without government or laws. They were clad 
in the fkins of wild b^ih ; they retreated for (belter to rocks 
and caverns; lived on wild fruits and raw fleib, and devoured 
the enemies whom they flew in battle* According to the 
ufual form of human afrairs, the life of (hepherds fucceedcd to 
that of favages. The fpontaneous fertility of Greece fatisfied 
its pafloral pofTefTors, who, with their flocks or herds, roved 
from fpot to fpot, as its beauties or conveniences invited« 
While one people, in their incurfions for plunder, over-ran 
another, and the country frequently changed its inhabitants, 
Attica, exempted from conqueft and change, became the re- 
fi Jence of fettled tribes. The early hiflory of Greece, like 
the hiftory of all nations at a fimilar period, is involved in 
fiction and fable. Nor is this defe<Sl to be regretted. A 
more attainable and more ufeful ftudy lies before us; to trace 
the caufes, and mark the fteps of the progrefs of the Greeks 
from rudcnefs to refinement. 

The fabulous and heroic times of Greece conftitute what 
may be called the Barbarous State in fociety; for when man 
begins to hoard'^ and the idea of permanent pofTeffion is in-< 
troduced, xhtfavage flate ends, and what is called the Bar^ 
karous begins. It may not be improper to remark, that what 
other nations have regarded as the wafte and refufe of their 
annals, the Greeks, by their fme imagination, and the beauty 
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toF their language, have made the poetic ftory of the world. 
Independent tribes, Without a fixed habitation; a chieftain 
deriving his power from the fword, yet uncontrouled by in- 
ferior chiefs; wealth coniifting in flocks and herds; military 
expeditions for plunder and glory ; perpetual incurhons and 
depredations of rival tribes; general diforder of fociety; 

Slants and demigods, that is oppreflbrs, and thofe who re* 
eemed the opprefied, compofe the uniform hiltory of this 
period. TacituS) in his Treatife concerning the manners of 
the Germans, delivers the theory; the Poems of Homer give 
the moft perfect exemplification^ 

A long period muft revolve, before troops of Barbarians 
become a civilized fociety^ Particular circumftances in Greece 
threw additional circumftances in the way of refinement. 

UAder the general name of Greece, was included feveral 
fiates or countries, into which it was divided ; namely, Epi- 
rus^ Peloponnefus, Hellas or Greece properly fo called, Thef^ 
(aly and Macedonia^ 

Th^aly was the moft beautiful and fertile province of 
Greece, of a large extent, the fcene of their moft early ac- 
tions, and was governed by its own princes. Of thefe princes 
the moft ancient w^s Deucalion *, (on of Prometheus, whom 
the poets feigned to have firft formed a man of the earth and 
water. In his time, we are told, there was an univerfal 'de- 
luge*; and, according to the fable, Deucalion, confulting the 
oracle of Themis, how mankind might be renewed, was an- 
fwered, by throwing his mother's bones behind his back. 
Whereupon he, and his wife Pyrrha, threw ftones over their 
(boulders, which became men and women. 

Hellen, the fon of Deucalion, fucceeded him, and, having 
expelled the Pelafgi, or ancient inhabitants, gave his own 
name to the country, and the people were called Hellenes f. 
From his own two fons Doris and iEolus, and his grandfoii 
Ion, they were gradually difcriminated by the names of Dori- 
ans, ^olians and lonians ; the three prims branches of the 
* Grecian nation, whofe diftinft genius and mannefs gave 
rife to the three dialefts of the Greek tono;ue. 

The arrival of the famous Fgyptian adventurer, Danaus, 
in the kingdom of Argos, forms ^n important aera in the tra- 
ditional part of the hiftory of Grecc-. This happened in the 
year before Chrift 151a To Danaus the Greeks were in- 
debted for many improvements. He taught the Argives to 
conftru£l aquedudfe, and fupplied their cTty plenrifully with 
water, from four fountaias or refervoirs. He built the cita- 
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del of Argos, and he raifed the kingdom to fuch a pitdf*oP 
glory and profperity, by the introdu£kion of arts and laws 
among the people who owned his fway, that all the foudiem 
Greeks bore for a time the name of Danai ♦.» • 

The firil' inftitutions take their origin from violence and 
diforder. The depredation and robbery committed in bar<- ' 
barous times naturally lead to leagues and confederacies, for 
common fafety and defence. Such an union among the five 
nation? of Canada gave them an aicendant'.oiKer one half o£ 
•America. 

The firft' bond of union among the Greeks wa» the Csun^ 
* til of Amphi^yon$ ^ or aflembiy of the States General of 
Grosce,, in the year before Chnft 1522^. Frcnn this ara, 
we date the commencement of political life in Greece. Roam- 
ing tribes, refpefting each other's territory, began to fettle ; 
and<he hoftility of neighbouring nations wore away- New 
kingdoms were formed on all hands. The foundation of 
Athens, Thebes, Argos, Corinth, and Sieyon, was laid. Ae*- 
quiring frefli forces from their union,, the Grecian States 
began to a6l with concert, and to undectake ^Aant expedi-. 
tions.. 

The firfi: of thefe was the expedition of. the Argonauts, a- 
real event, though blended with fi£tion. The Gddenr Fleece 
of Colchis,, we are told, was its declared objed ;. but ^at 
we are to nnderftand by that Fleece,, vi^iether the fine wool- 
of the flocks of the countrv, (heep-fkins placed in the beds 
of rivers to colleft gold duft,.a rich treafure carried to Col- 
chis in a vefTel, widi the figure of a gilded ram on ber prow, 
er feme other metaphorical meaning, is altogether uncertain* 

A fhip, named Argo,was built on purpofe, and" more com- 
' pletely equipped than any former Grecian vefieL Jafon, the 
commander, ^fter encountering many dangers and difficulties, 
pafTed through the Euxine fea to Colchis, fiy the affifkuice 
of Medea, daughter of .£ates, king of the country,, he ob- 
tained the treasure, and returned into Greece with Medea, 
whom he married. 

Hercules accompanied Jafon in this expedition.^ In their 
pafTage he delivered Hefione,. daughter of Laomedon, king of 
Troy, from a fea monfler, to which (he had been expofed ;. 
and> as a. reward' for the fignal fervice, the king promifed 
him his daughter in marriage, and a prefent of horfes. In. 
their return from Colchis, Hercules demanded of Laomedon. 
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hispromifey but being.deni«d, he took the city oFTrojr, killed 
Laomedon, and made his own fon Priam kini^ of the country. 

Priam rebuilt the city of Troy. He alio made it more 
defenfible by forts and batteries, and gave it the name of Per* 
eamus* Priam married Hecuba, by whom he had many chiU 
dren. Hecuba, when big with child, dreamed (he (hould be 
delivered of a firebrand, which (hould reduce the city to alhes* 
Priam, to guard againft fo great mifchief, ordered Paris, the 
new-born infant to be expofed on Ida} but, by his mother's 
care and management, he was preferved, and Drought up a- 
mong Ae fhepherds. Paris, after fome tjme, went into Oreece^ 
and brought away Helen, wife of Menelaus, king of Lace- 
daemon, the greateft beauty of the age. Upon this, the Gre- 
cians refolved on an expedition againft the Trojans ; andy 
after a fief e of ten years, facked the city of Troy, and, among 
the general flaughter, Priam was ilain oy Pyrrhus at the foot 
of an altar, after having reigned fifty-two years* He was 
Ae lafl king of Troy, The taking of Troy, 1 1 84 vcars 
before Chrift, is the moft celebrated epoch in Grecian hiftory. 

The principal aftors in the fiege were flcdlor, Paris, 
JEnes^ Agamemnon, Menelaus, Achilles, UlyfTes, and He- 
len. 

He£h>r was the eldeft fon of Priam and Hecuba. He 
married Andromache, daughter of Oetion, king of Thebes. 
This prince commanded the army of the Trojans againft the 
Greeks. During the fiege of Troy, he exerted the greateft 
bravery } and, by his valour became the terror of his enemies. 
He was flain by Achilles ( and his body, being faftened by 
the feet to his chariot-wheels, was drawn in triumph, by his 
order, three times round the walls of Trov. 

PariS) the youneer fon of Priam and Hecuba, was edu- 
cated on Mount loa, where Jupiter appointed him to decide 
the difjpute between Juno, Pallas, and Venus, which was the 
moft beautiful. Paris, before whom thefe goddefies appearedi 
gave a golden apple to Venus, as a determination in her fa- 
vour. This decifion, in favour of Venus, drew upon him 
the malice of Juno and Pallas. He married the xiymph CEnone 
on Mount Ida, who foretold him the evils he mould one day 
caufc. When the games were celebrated at Troy, he enter- 
ed the lifts, and often carried the victory fVom He£lor his 
elder brother. At thefe ^ames, Priam firft knew Paris to be 
his fon, and placed him m the rank which of right belonged 
tp him. He went into Greece, and brought from thenoe 
Helen, which occafioned the Trojan war, as is before men- 
tioned. Paris> being wounded by Philo£tetes, caufcd him<* 
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felf to be carried to CEnonc, or Mount Ida, to be cured Uy 
licr J but file, enraged that he had left her, refufed to cure 
him. iicfore his death he faw himfelf the folc caufe of his 
aountry's ruin. 

ililncas was a Trojan prince, (aid to be fon of Anchifes anJ 
Venus. When the Greeks befieged Troy, he valiantly op- 
pofed them ! On their taking the city, he placed his father, 
with his bouftvold gods on his back, and leading his fon Af- 
canius by the hand, retreated, with what Trojan troops he 
could colled, to Alexandria. In the deftrudlion of Troy he 
loft his wife Creufa, daughter of Priam, and never knew what 
fate befel her. He afterwards failed into Epirus, and after 
many tempefts and ftorms at fca, landed at Carthage, where 
queen Dido became pafllonately in love with him ; but, not- 
withftanding all her entreaties, ^Eneas left Carthage, anrf 
went into Sicily. Here his father Anchifes died, to whofe 
memory he ercdied a magnificent monument- At length, 
after having long been the fport of the winds, he arrived in 
Italy, and married Lavinia, daughter of king Latinus, and 
• fiicceedcd him in the governmentr He, with his fon Afcanius, 
founded there a new kingdom, and from him the Romans 
date their origin. The travels and misfortunes of this prince 
are the fubjeft of that cxcelleiit poem of Virgil, which from 
his name, is called the i^neid^ 

Agamemnon, king of Argos and Mycene, viras a prince of 
great courage and prudence. He was appointed captain ge- 
neral of the expedition againft Troy^ After taking that city, 
he returned home, and was killed by his wife Clytcmneftra, 
and ber paramour iEgifthus, with M^om (he lived in adultery 
during his abfence. Agamemnon reigned fifteen years, and 
his death was revenged by his fon Oreftes, who killed both 
Clytemneftra and /Egifthu's. 

Menclaus was the brother of Agamemnon, and king of 
Lacedaemon. He married Helen, whom Paris carried away 
from Greece, which gave rife to the Tojan war, in which 
he acquired great fame. This prince recovered His wife, amf 
brought her to Laccda;mon, but he died foon* after his return 
bo.r.^'. 

Acliilles was another Grecian prince, fon of Peleus and 
Thctli-'. Wh'jn an infimt, his mother plunged him in thte 
river Styx, v/hertby he became invulnerable in every part of 
his body, except the heel by which flie held him. In the 
Trojan war, he fc-on made it appear that he was the firft 
hero cf Greece, and the tci-ror of all their enemies. He was 
greatly dif-ulkd tluit Agamemnon forced his captive Brifcis 
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'/iom him, and retired to his tent. Durine his retirement, th» 
Trojans alwajrs prevailed. At length ratroclus, his frieii<i| 
teing (lain bv Heftor, he laid afide all private refentmeiit, 
returned to tne battle, and revenged his companion's death $ 
but at laft Paris fliot him in the heel with an arrow of which 
wound he died. 

Ulyffes, king of the ifland Ithaca, and fon of Laertes and 
Anticlea, was the moft wife and politic of all the Grecians 
that went to the frege of Troy, 7*his prince, by his wifdom 
and policy, was fuppofed tocontritute more to the taking of 
that eity, than the valour of any commander. After the dc- 
ftrudlion of Troy, on his return home, he ftruggled with 
aJverfe fortune, and fuffered many toils and hardfbips by fea, 
before he arrived at Ithaca to his wife Penelope. 

Helen, the daughter of Tyndarus and Leda, vras the moft 
famed beauty of Greece. She was married to Menelaus king 
of Sparta^ or Lacedacmon. Paris3 foi\ of Priam, being feht 
from Troy to the court of Mendaus on on embafly, was re- 
ceived by him with great kindnefs and civility. Paris, hdw- 
ever, foon fell in love with his wife Helen, and, on his return 
to Troy, carried her away with him. This ungenerous 
aftion raifed the refentment of Menelaus, and hiis brother 
Agamemnon. They- engaged all the princes of Greece to 
revenge the affront, and make it a national caufe. This gave 
rife to the war between the Greeks and the Trojans, which 
at laft ended in the total deftruftion of Troy ; and Menelaus 
carried Helen back in triumph to Sparta. She again appears 
with all the dignity of a queen in the Spartan court j and al- 
though fhe afffefts'the charafter of a penitent, we difcover 
the wanton through the fine difguife. She declares " that 
** her pleafed bofom glowed with fecret joy, when Troy was 
" taken by the Greeks ; and that (he then was confcious of 
" remorfe and (hame, for the efFedls of that difaftrous flame, 
*' kindled by die imperious Q^ieen of Love, which forced her 
^ to quit her native realm *". But fhe lays no blame on Paris. 
She refpefted Menelaus as a brave warrior, and a worthy 
and indulgent hufband'; but the libertine fon of Priam was 
the man of her heart. 

As foon as her hufband was dead, Helen retired to the 
ifland of Rhodes, where her relation Polyxo, caufed her to be 
put to death, becaufe (he had brought ruin to her country, 
and been the occafion of the lofs of an infinite numbor «f 
heroes* 

* Homer's OdylTcy, lib. iv. 
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hi the expedition againft Troy, sthe feparate armies of the 
feveral provinces were commanded by their own generals. 
Agamemnon, bein^ appointed commander in chief of the ex- 
pedition, aflembled the moft noted raptaipy at ^gion, a 
town in Achaia, to concert meafures for carrying on the war. 
They afterwards met, with their refpe£b've quotas of men 
and ihips, at Aulis, a fea port in Baeotia. Here they engaged 
by oath not to return, until they had either recovered Helen, 
or taken Troy. It is not certain, what thefe forces of the 
Greeks amounted to ; but the general computation is, that 
they confifted of more than a thouiand ihips, and an hundred 
thoufiuid men. , 

To relate die minute particulars of this war would be tpo 
tedious, and perhaps not wdl grounded. It is the opinion of 
a venerable hiftorian *, that die Grecians did not Ue before 
Troy the firft nifie years, but found employment enough to 
beat up and down the country, fpoiline and plundering all 
before them, till at laft they came to Uock up the capital 
city» 

. The event of this ftege was for a long time uncertain* the 
Trojans not beinsrinferior to the Grecians, either in number^ 
or commanders. The chief of thefe were He£lor, Paris, Dei«- 
phobus, and Polydorus, fons of Priam; ^neas, Antenor, 
and his ions. Moft of the Grecian captains were wounded, 
ajid their cafe almoft defperate, when Patrodus obtained leave 
of Achilles,* to march to their relief* After a (harp engage- 
ment, the Trojans were repulfed. " Patroclus, however, be- 
ing killed by Hedor, Achilles, roufed at the death of his 
friend, laid afide all private refentment, and refolved to puflx 
on for conqueft and revenge. Accordingly, he renewed the 
fight, and took twelve young men prifoiiers, whom be referv- 
ed iq be flain as vidlims, at the funeral of bis friend Patro- 
u He then engaged with He£lor, whom he defeated, and 
put to death. ^ 1 hrcugh and throu^ the neck pafled the 
" eager point of the deadly lance. The (hades of death in- 
*' volved the hero. His foul, leaving his graceful body, 
*' winged its flight to the invifible world f-'* 

When Achilles had fpoiled the dead of all his arms, he thus 
began, ftanding in the midft of the Argives : *' O friends ! 
^ O leaders of Argos ! princes of the nations in arms ! now 
**' as the gods have fubdued this man beneath my deadly 
^ ipear ; mis man, more deftru<Siive to Greece than all the 
** fons "of Troy combined ! now let us hafte in our arms, 
« let us at once aflTail the town, that we may learn the ftate 

* Herodotus. f Horn. Illi&df lib. xxii. 
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^< of die Trojan% and their. prefent di^ofition of foul ; whe- 
^' ther, now that their hero is flain» they will abandon their 
^ lofty city;; or whether, though He&or has ceafed to live^ 
* Acy win ftill maintain it*'*. 

This fpeech was didiated b/found policy; and if the coun- 
cil it oJFered had been followed, the Trojan capital, in all 
probability, would have been inftantly taken. But the foul 
of Achilles was little. under the government of political pru- 
dence. He foonrecdle^led, that at the ihips lay the mang- 
led Patrodlusunburiedi •*' Him I Ihall Jiever negleft/* faid 
he, <« while life informs with motion my limbs." He there- 
fore propofed that, inftead of attacking Troy, ^e youths 
of Achaia (inging Parans fhould return to their (hips. ^^Let 
^ us drag the '&in along, added he : we are covered with 
" migh^ renown. We have flain Hector, to whom the 
^ Trojans, over all^eir ftate, paid their vowS) as to a pre- 
^fentGod.'' 

He fpoke, and "formed, 'in his wrathful ibul, a deed un- 
worthy dF Heftor. ^ He bored his finewy ancles behind, 
^ and throughiSiem inferted a thong. To the car he bound « 
^ diem aloft. The hero's head dragged along the ground. 
^ ^Placing the arms in the feat, Achilles afcended his car. 
'^^ He lamed hi&courfers to (peed:; not unwilling they flew 
'^ overvXhe^plain. The fand rbfe in clouds around the dead.; 
•^* his dark brown locks were trailed on the earth. His whole 
-** head, *fo graceful before, was now foiled with duft f !" 

-His mother tore her ** hoary hair from the roots. She 
•** threw afer her fplendid veil ; loud rofe the (creaming voice 
" of her grief, When thus (he beheld her fon. Deeply groan- 
** cd his'^ther beloved. The wl^ole people raifed one cry of 
" woe. fL general lamentation was fpread over the town. 
** Not grektercouldtheirforrow have been, had II ion wrapt 
"^ in flame, funk down to its bafe in their (i^t ]:." 

Achilles could hardly be prevailed upon to return the dead 
body of Heftor for burial. *Ie was almoft inexorable. Priam 
was obliged to raitfom it; whilft, at the fame time, in the 
moft fuppliant manner, he.dius expre(red himfelf: 

" Think 6f thyTather, and this face behold, 
f* See htm in me, as helplefs, and as Old, 
«< Though not fo wretched, there he yields to me, 
**'*rhe firft of men in fovercign mifery ; 
<* Thus forc'd to kneel, thus groveling to embrace 
-'' The fcourge and ruin of my realm and race, 

• Horn. Illi4d. lib. xxii. f Ibid. : Ibid. 
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** Suppliant my children's murdVcr to implore, 

«* And kifs thoie hands yet recking with their gore.*'* 

The feveral articles of the ranfom are thus enumeratedi 
in the laft book of the Iliad. *' Twelve beauteous robesj 
*' the venerable monarch vvrithdrevr from his ftores i twelve 
** fingle mantles, of ^mple fize; twelve carpets, twelve 
** cloaks ; as many vefts of glofly blue ; ten talents of th^ 
" pureft goldj two burnifhed tripods, and four caldrons. 
** He produced alfo a high laboured bowl^ which Thrace, 
*' in folemn embaffy, had beftowed on the fovereign of 
*' Troy, This valuable gift the aged king fpared not with- 
** in his lofty hall j for much he wifbed, from his intaqft 
" foul to redeem his beloved fon." 

Achilles, foon after, fell before the walls of Troy, by the 
hand of Paris ; who was alfo flain by Philo6tetes. 

Notwithftanding the Trojans had loft, by the death of 
HeSor, their chief fup'port, they placed great confidence in 
their Palladium^ or image of Pallas. The oracle had told 
them, that the city fhbuld not be taken, whilft diat image 
remained In it. Diomedes and Ulyflcs, however, having 
furprized and killed the keepers of the temple, carried away 
the image. The city at length, as it is generally rqlated> 
was taken by the ftrafagem of a wooden horfe, by the 
treachery of oinon, fon of Sifyphus, a crafty Greek, who, 
by deluuve arts, prevailed on the Trojans to receive into 
the city the Grecian horfe, in whofe belly lay concealed a 
number of Grecians, who in the night opened the gates, let 
in the Grecian army, and facked and burnt the city, A ju- 
tdicious hiftorian * obferves, on this occafion, " That to 
^ confider this horfe, in the manner it is defcribed, crammed 
f with men in ambufli, and thofe the chief of the army, muft 
** argue very odd management on both fides, either that the 
*' Grecians flipuld thus expofe themfclvesj or the Trojans 
^* admit them into the city." 

By whatever mear»s it was efFefted, or whatever Troy 
fufl^ered, the Grecians had no great reafon to boaft pf tbejr 
conquefh Their lofs in the field was great ; their army 
was haraffed and brokei) by the fatigues qf a long war ; the 
flower .of the nation was cut oft' in the Trojan plains 5 and 
the miferable remains of a numerous army were expofed, on 
their return, to all the mifery of ftorms ar»d fhipwreck. 
This misfortune was attributed to the impatience of Menc- 
laus, who,' having recovered Helen, was immediately for 

• Pope's Homer. \ Stanyan, 
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putting to fea. Their fleet was difperfed ; fome were 
drowned, and others driven upon foreign coafts. Thofe 
who reached the Grecian fliore, on their arrival at home, 
found nothing but difappointment and defpair. Expelled by 
new faftions, which had fprung up during their ahfence^ 
the warriors of Troy wandered from place to place in queft 
of new habitations, and addidled themfelves to a predatory 
life. The Trojans, who furvived the deftrudtion of their 
country, lived in a fimilar manner. The concourfe of all 
thefe events produced a nurfery of pirates and robbcjrs, who^ 
for many years, trpubled the repofe of the feas and of the 
continent. Society went back to the period of barbarity, 
the games ceafcd, and Greece remained in a ftate of mourn- 
ful tranquillity. 

Agamemnon, foon after his return from Troy, was mur- 
dered, as is mentioned above, by iEgifthus and Clytemnef- 
tra. iEgifthus ufarped the kingdom and reigned feven years. 
At length, Oreftes, fon of Agamemnon, who had been ba« 
nifbed to Phocis, on his return home, flew them both, and 
;'ecovfl^red his father's dominions. This prince enjoyed at 
long reign, with great extent of dominion. He made him- 
felf mailer of Argos, the capital of Peloponnefus, and hav- 
ing married Hermipne, the daughter of his uncle Menclaus^ 
kine of Lacedsmon, on his death/ he added the kingdom 
jof Sparta to his other dominions. Oreftes died after a reign 
of feventy years, and was fiicceeded by his fon Tifamenus ; 
but he was foon cupelled bv the Heraclidae, or defcendants of 
liercules, who, about'cignty years after the deftruftion of 
Troy, claimed Argos as their birth-right, as well as Sparta 
^nd Meflina, in the year before Chrift 1 104. 

This revolution in Peloponnefus was followed by a general 
commotion. The nations, who were firft attacked, threw 
themfelves upon their neighbours. . The people, impdled 
by one another, fought for new eibblifliments. The Tro- 
jan war had made them acquainted with Afia Minor, which 
now offered an afylum to the wandering tribes. The 
Acheans, expelled from Laconia by the Dorians, firft fettled 
in thefe new abodes, fixed their habitation between Ionia 
and Myfia, and gaVe the whole country the name of iEolia, 
from their anceftor iEolus. 

7^he lonians, compelled to quit Peloponnefus, took refuge 
in Attica ; but multiplying to fuch a degree that the country 
<?Quld not maintain them Nileus, the fon of Codrus, con- 
duftcd them to Afio. They fcttled in a region that was bound- 
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rA by Caria, and by Lydia, and called the whole country l)]r 
the name of Ionia. 

The third colony, which pafled at this period from 
•Greece to Afia, was compofed of Dorians, who, dit&tisfied 
with Mcgara*, which had been allotted to them, cftabliflied 
^emfelves in that pact of the Lefler Afu, whic^ from thenn 
was called I>oria. 



CHAP. IX- 
X)f Grecian Cobnization. 

AS the authority of the Grecian kings, or chidFbins^ 
was greater in war than in peace, they fomented the 
diforders which followed the revolution in Peloponnefus^ 
and took advantage of the turbuknce of the times, to ar- 
rogate to themfelves all the rights of the ienate* Having 
fcecomc tyrants, they grew the obje^ of public hatrecL 
The people began to regard them as the authors of, their 
tralamities, and, refolving to be no longer the viSims of 
dieir ambition, cut the yoke of flavery- • The example oF 
Thebi^s and Athens was foon followed by the other liates« 
Popular governments were every where eftabliflied. The 
love of liberty became the prevailing paf&on of the Greeks.: 
The name of kings and of monarchy grew odious ; and 
ibmetimes a people rofe in arms to break the chains of a 
neighbouring nation. The emigrations aHb to ^foreign 
countries, made during the period when kingly dominion 
i>ecame odious, eftablilhed popular governments among the 
colonies of Greece. 

From this period Greece began to affume that form as a 
whole, and that arrangement in its parts, which it long 
|>referved« 



CHAP- X. 

Cf Athene 

THERE appears originally to have been a very re- 
markable refemblance between the political fituation 
of the different kingdoms of Greece- They yftxt governed 

* The bitth-placc of Euclid. 
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each hv a king, or rather by a chieftain, whp was their 
leader m time of war, their juage in time of peace, and who 
prefided in the adminiftration of their religious ceremonies. 
This prince, however, was far from being abfolute. In 
each iocicty there was a number of other leaders, whofe 
influence over their particular clans or tribes, was not lefs 
confiderable than that of the king over his immediate fol- 
lowers ; thefe captains were often at war with one another 
and fometimes with their fovereign } fuch a fituation was in 
all rcfpeds extremely unfavourable; each particular ftate 
was in miniature what the whole country had been before 
the time of Amphi£tyon. They required the hand of an- 
other delicate painter to fhade the oppofite colours and to 
enable them to produce one powerful effeA. 

7'he hiftory of Athens, the capital of Attica, founded 
by Cecrops, an Egyptian, affords us an example of the man- 
ner in which thefe ftates that for want of union, were weak 
and infignificant, became by being cemented together, im- 
portant and pov/erful. Thefeus king of Attica, about the 
year before Chrift 1234, had acquired a great reputation by 
his exploits of valour and abilitv. He faw the inconveniences 
to which his country, from oeing divided into twelve dif- 
tri£ls, was expofed, and he conceived, that by means of the 
influence which his perfonal chara£ler, united to t;he royal au- 
thority with which he was invefted, had univerfally procured 
him^ lie might be able to remove them. For this purpofe, 
he endeavoured to maintain and even to increafe his popu- 
larity among the peafants and leaders who commanded them. 
He abolifhed the courts v^ich had been eilablifbed in differ- 
ent parts of Attica, and appointed one council-hall common 
to all the Athenians. Thefeus, however, did not truft folely 
to the force of political regulations. He called to his aid . 
all the power of religious prejudices ; by eftablifhing com- 
mon rites of religion to be perfprmed in Athens, and by in- 
viting thither ftrangers from all quarters, by the profpefl: of 
protc£lion and privileges, h^ ralfed this city from an incon- 
iidcraUe villa{^e to a powerful metropolis. 

The fplendour of Athens and of Thefeus now totally 
eclipfcd that of the other villages and their particular leaders. 
All the pOwer of the ftate was united in one city, and under 
one fovereign. The petty chieftains, who had formerly oc- 
cafioned fo much confulion, by being diveiled of all in- 
fluence and confidcration, became humble and fubmiflive; 
and Attica remained under the peaceable government of a 
inonarcfa* 

This 
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This IS a rude flcctch of the origin of the firft monarchjr 
of which we have a diftindl account, itnd may without much 
variation, be applied to the other ftatcs of Greece. This 
country, however, was not deftined to continue long under 
the government of kings. A new influence arofe which in 
a fhort time proved too powerful both for the king and the 
nobles. Thtfeus had divided the Athenians into three dif- 
tinct clafles j the nobles, the artifans, and the hufbandmen. 
In order to abridge the exorbitant power of the nobles, he 
liad beftowed many privileges on the two other ranks of 
perfons. This plan of politics was followed by his fuccef- 
Ibrsi and the lower ranks of the Athenians, partly from the 
countenance of their fovereign, and partly from the progrefs 
of arts and manufaftures, which gave them an opportunity 
of acquiring property, became confiderable and indepen^ 
dent; thefe circumftances were attended with remarkable 
cfFed:. 

The regal authority continued at Athens, without inter- 
ruption, four hundreci and eighty-feven yedrs, until the time 
of Codrus. This prince reigned twenty-one years, and 
became famous in hiftory for his fingular refolutioa; for 
when Attica was invaded by the Heraclidas, and other neigh- 
bouring ftates, the oracle being confulted, made anfwer, that 
** That fide fhould prove vicftorious, whofe king fhould fall 
*' in war.** Upon hearing this, Codrus preferring his coun- 
try's fafety before his own life^ difguifed himfelf in a fhep- 
herd's habit, and went to jthe cnemv's camp, where he be- 
gan a quarrel, and was flain by a loldier. The Athenians 
being acqu/.inted with what had befallen their king, fent an 
herald to demand his body; the enemy were {6 much fur- 
prifed at this unexpected event, that they withdrew thcrr 
forces without hazarding a battle. 

The pious patriotifoi of Codrus, in leaving Attica with- 
out a king, furnifhed the Athenians at once with a pretext 
for abolifning monarchy, and an occafion of indulging their 
violent love of hberty, by eftablifiiing a commonwealth. 
Difpofed, as they pretended, to give that generous prince a 
fiicceflbr in the throne, but unable to find one worthy of 
fuch honour, they declared Jupiter alone to be thenceforth 
fovereign of Athens; they chofe, however, Medon the el- 
deft fon of Codrus their chief magiftrate, under the name of 
Archon; and declared, that this high office fhould remain 
hereditary in his family; but that he and his fuccefTors 
fhould be accountable to tlie afTembly of the people^ fbr tlie 
due adminiftration of public affairs. ,This revolution in ia¥Qur 
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6f JIberty, about the year before Chrtft 1095, was fb much 
Ae more remarkable, as it happened foon after the Jews be- 
came unwilling to remain under the government of the true 
God, and defired a mortal fover eign, that they might be like 
onto other nations. 

The government of Thebes, another of the Grecian ftatef, 
much about the • feme time, afliimed the republican form* 
Near 3 centtrry before* the Trojan war, Cadmus, with a 
colony from Phoenicia, had founded this iity, which from 
that time had been governed by kings. But the laft fove- 
rcign being overcome in fingle combat, by a neighbouring 
prince, the Thebans abolifhed the regal power. In abolifti- 
ing royal authority, however, they loft their political con- 
fequence. A long night of obfcurity involved Basotia.. It 
was fplit into many petty republics, among which a kind of 
confederacy fubfifted, but which were jealous of each other's. 
profperity, . and often hoftile to the general intereft. 'Till 
the days of Pelopidas and Epaminondas, a period of feven 
hundred years, the Thebans performed nothing worthy of 
the republican fpirit. Other cities of Greece, after the ex- 
ample of Thebes and Athens, ereJled themfelves into repub- 
lics ; but the revolutions of Athens and Sparta, two rival 
ftatcs, which, by means of the fuperiority they acquired^ 
gave the tone to the manners, genius, and politics of the 
Greeks, deferve our particular attention*^. We have feen a 
tender fhoot of liberty fpring up in the city of Athens, upon 
the deceafe of Codrus, its laft Ibvereign. This fhoot gra- 
dually improved into a vigorous plant ; and it cannot but be 
plcafant to obferve its progrefs. ' The Athenians, by abolifti- 
i^g the name of king, did not entirely fubvert the regal au- 
thority: They eftabliflicd a perpetual magilkrate, who, as 
before obferved, under the name of Archon, was invcfted 
with almoft the fame rights which their king had enjoyed.. 
The Athenians, in time, became fenfible that the Archonic 
office was too lively an image of royalty for a free ftate. 
After it had continued therefore three hundred and thirty-one 
rears in the family of Codrus, they endeavoured to leflcn 
its dignity, not by abridging its»powcr, but by {bortening 
its duration. Th^ firft period airigiied for the continuance 
of the Archonftiip in the fame hands, was three years. But 
the defire gf the Athenians for a more perfect fyftem of 
freedom than had hitherto been eftabliftied, increnled in 
proportion to the liberty it enjoyed. They again called out 
(^r a fre(h redu£Hon of the power of their Archons ; and. 
itwas at length determined that nine annual magiftrat^^ 

• Stanyan. 
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ihould be appointed for this office. Thefe magiftrates were 
not only chofen by the people, but accountable to them for 
their conduiSl at the expiration of their office. The(e altera- 
tions were too violent not to be attended with fome dan- 
gerous confequences. The Athenians, Intoxicated with 
their freedom, broke out into the moft unruly and licentious 
behaviour ♦. No written laws had been as yet enaded in 
Athens, and it was hardly poffible that the ancient cuftoms 
of the realm, which were naturally fuppofed to be in part 
abolifhed hy the fucceffive changes in the government^ 
ihould fufficiendy reftrain the tumultuary fpiritsof the Athe- 
nians, in the firit flutter of their independence. This en- 
^aj^ed the wifer part of the ftate, who began to prefer any 
'em of government, to their prefent anarchy and confu- 
t to caft their eyes on Draco, a man of auftere but vir- 
tuous difpofition, as the fitted perfon for compofing a fyf- 
tern of law, to bridle the furious and unruly manners of 
their countrymen. Draco undertook the office, but exe- 
cuted it with (b much rigour, that, in the words of an anci* 
cnt hiftorian, ** His laws were written in " blood and not in 
^^ ink.*' Death was the indifcriminate punifhment of every 
ofFence, and the laws of Draco were found to be a remedy 
worfe than the difcafe. 

Affairs a^in returned into confufion and diforder, and 
remained 'till the time of Solon, who died in the year be- 
fore Chrift 549* The gentle manners, difinterefted virtue, 
and wifdom more than human, by which this iage was dif- 
tinguiihed, pointed him out as the only chara£br adapted to 
the moft important of all offices, the giving laws to a free 
people. Solon, though this employment vras affi^ned him, 
by the unani«ious voice of his country, long deliberated 
whether he ihould undertake it. At length, however, the 
motives of public utility overcame all conuderations of pri- 
vate eafe, fafety, and reputation, and determined him to en- 
ter an ocean, pregna:ht with a thoufand dangers. 

The firft ftep of his legiflation was to abpliih all the laws 
of Draco, excepting thofe relative to murder. The punifh- 
ment of this crime could i^t be too great ; but to confider 
other offences equally criminal, was to confound all notions 
of right and wrong, and to render the law ineflFe£^ual by 
means of its feverity. 

Solon next proceeded to new model die political law; 
and his eihiblimmcnts on this head remained amons the 
Athenians, while they preferved their liberties. He feems 
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(0 have fet out upon this principle, that a perfe£l republic^ 
ia which each citizen (bould have an equal political impor- 
tancC) was a fyftem of government, beautiful indeed iii 
theory, but not reducible to practice. ^ 

He divided the citizens therefore into four dafles, accord* 
ing to the wealth which they pofTefTed,. and the pooreft clafe 
he rendered altogether incapable of any public office. 

They had a voice^ however, in the general- council of the 
nation,, in which all matters o£ principal concern were de- 
termined in the lad refort.. But left this afTembly,^ which 
was compofed of all the citizens, fhould, in the words of 
Plutarch, like a fhtp with two many iails^ be expofed to the 
guftsof folly, tumult^^and diforder, he provided for its fafe-* 

Sf by the two anchors of the fenate and Areopagus., The 
rft of thefe courts confifted of four hundred perfons, an 
hundred out of each tribe of the Athenians, who prepared 
all important bills that came before the aflenibly of the peo* 
pie; the fecond,. though but a court of juftice, eained a 
prodigious aicendaney in the republic, by the wif£>m and 
stravity of its members, who were not cholen, but after the 
nrl&eft (crutlny, andtKemoft ferious deliberation. 

Such was the fyftem of government eftabliftied by Solon^ 
which, the nearer we examine it, Will afford the more mat- 
ter fov our admiration. When he had completed his code 
of laws,, he Ordered them to be repeated every year publicly^ 
Aatno one might plead ignorance. Notwithftanding this^ 
juft fettlement,. the city, not many years after, became di^ 
vided into faAions ; ^nd Solon being in £g}^pt, Pififtratus,, 
defcended from Codrus, took advantage of nis abfence, and 
working oa the humour of the people, feized upon the go^ 
vernment*. Solon finding it impoffible to ftop the public 
torrent^ retired into Lydia, and foon after died at Cyprus ia 
the 80^ year of his age,, and 560 years before Chrift. 

The Ajreopagus was the court or fenate-houfe of Athens^ 
firft erefbd by Cecrops,. and (ituated on a hill in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city, facred to Mars. This court was com- 
pofed of thoie perfons who had borne the office of Archon,. 
and whofe condu£l had been approved of. It always con^ 
&fted of men diftinguifticd by the dignity of their perfons and 
the purity of their manners. T)iey fat upon all caufes re- 
lating to the civil and religious, government of the ftate i 
the cuftody of the laws, the direction of tlie public revenues^ 
and tBe ihfpe6lion of the morals of youth were committed to 
tfaeir care ;. and fo ^reat was the character of this court>. 
that Dcmofthenes relates,, that,, in his time, they had never 
pafTed a judgment that did z^t&tisfy botb the plaintiff and 
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defendant; and indred, the fame and authority of the Arc6pa* 
gun waji fo univeifal, that even foreign ftates often referred the 
ticcifion of thejr differences to ih^Xfacred and venerable iri* 
lujiiu, as it was ufually called. The number of its members 
v/erc uncertain, and they held the office of jfreopagite for 
liTe. They had no (hare in the government 5 but in times 
of any public calamity the people fled to them for proteftion 
or redreis. They ufualiy met three times every month ; and 
what v^s peculiar to this aflembly, they always mtt in tht 
night, that they might not be interrupted by the buiinefs of 
the day, or be influenced by objedls that might move the 
panions either of pity or relcntmcnt *. 

The authority of this court continue4 entire 'till the time 
of Pericles^ who, net having borne the office of jtrcbon^ 
could not be admitted among them; he, therefore, took 
every ftep to lefl'cn their digjiity, 'till by degrees, they loft 
their power, and the public regard. St. Paul the apoftle, 
being at Athens^ was brought before the Areopagus^ and ex- 
amined concerning the doftrine he taught, vf\\ti\ feeing the 
city wholly ^ivcn to idolatry and an altar ered^ed to the un^ 
knoiun God^ he declared to them the God that macje the 
world, and preached of Jefus, and the refurreftion, and that 
God commanded all men to repent and believe. From this 
powerful declaration of St. Paul, Dionyfius, one of the 
Arcopagites, became a convert, and a ftrenuous defender of 
the chriftian faith, f 



CHAP. XL 

Of Sparta. 

ATHENS and Sparta were the leading common- 
wealths in Greece. Thefe were the great fprings of 
action ; and, by the afcendant which they acquired, directed 
the morions and formed the fpirit of that extraordinary peo- 
ple. • The courfe of their hiftory unfolds the charafter, ge- 
nius, and politics of the Greeks. 

The Spiirtan government hath always appeared a paradox 
in the political world. The divifion of power ; th6 ftate of 
manners ; the cuftoms, the laws, and the mode of life are fo 
Angular and extraordinary that fome authors have doubted 
the exiftence, and all exprefTcd their admiration of this poli- 

* Uai««rfal Hiftory. \ A6^«, cbap. xvii. 
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tical phenomenon. The conftitution of Sparta, however, 
will appear, like every other conftitution, the refult of a 
fituation, and the produflion of the times. 

Sparta, or Lacedaemon, had fomething in It fo peculiar, 
that tire great lines of it *at leaft ought not to be omittea 
even in a delineation of this fort. Sparta, like the other 
ilates of Greece, was orifrinally divided into a number of 
petty principalities, of which each was under the jurifdic-* 
tion of its own immediate chieftain. Lelex is faid to be th« 
i\rfi king. At lengtji the two brothers Eurifthenes and 
Procles getting pofleflion of this countrv, became conjunct 
in the royalty i and, what is extremely nngular, their pofte- 
rity, in the aireft line, continued to rule conjunftly for jnine 
hundred years, ending with Clcomenes, 220 years before 
the Chriftian «ra. 

The Spartan'government, however, did not take that fin- 
eularform v/hlch renders it fo remarkable, until the time of 
Lycurgus, the celebrated Icgiflator. The change of mo- 
narchy to popular government, and the tendency to form co- 
lonies, which took place about this period, gave rife to the 
ftudy of legiflation. This fermentation in the human mind 
opened a ntw career to ambition and to wifdom. Morals 
and politics became the ftudy of the noblcft fpirits ; the 
change of fituation induced the people to demand laws j and 
fimpfc citizens began to exercife an authority, which they 
owed to their talents and to their virtues. 

No legiflator, however, enafts the laws, or forms the 
manners of a people, according to his own mind. The ge- 
nius of the times is always too ftrong for the fpirit of the 
law-giver. Men are ever the fame ; tenacious of their 
rights, and jealous of their independence, A Lycurgus 
mi^t appear ; but who could create a people ? 

The plan of policy devifed by Lycurgus, agreed with that 
already defcribcd in comprehending a fenate and affembly of 
the people, and in general in all tnofe eftabllfliments which 
are deemed moft requifite for the fccurity of political inde- 
pendence. It differed from that of Athens, and indeed from 
all other governments, in having two kings, whofe office 
was hereditary, though their povi^cr was fufficiently circum- 
fcribcd by proper checks and reftraints. But the great cha^ 
railcriftic of the Spartan conftitution arofc from this, that 
in all laws, Lycurgus had at leaft as much refpcct to war as 
to |)6litical liberty. With this view, all forts of luxury, all 
arts of elegance or entertainment, every thing, in fhort, 
which had the fmalleft tendency to foftcn the minds of the 
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Spartans, were abfolutely profcribed. They were fcrbiddci* 
the ufe of money, they lived at public tables on die coarfeft 
fare, the younger were taught to pay the utmoft reverence 
to the more advanced in years, and all ranks, capable of bear- 
ing arms, were daily accuftomed to the moft painftd exer- 
cifes. Ilo the Spartans alone war was a relaxation rather 
than a hard(hip, and they behaved in it with a fpirit of which 
hardly any but a Spartan couM even form a conception. 

At feven years of age the boys were taken from their pa- 
rents, and put under public preceptors; no Lacedaemonian 
bfiing permitted to rear or educate his children, but accord- 
ing to the mode prefcribed by law. The preceptors were 
chofen from among people of the firft confidcration, and 
feem to have regarded themfelves as fethers of the children 
of the ftate. Accordingly their chief objed, in educating 
the Spartan \ youths, was to mould the paffions, fentiments, 
and ideas of their pupils, to that form which might beft af- 
fimilate with the conftitution of the republic \ and fi> to ex- 
ercife the powers of both body and mind^ as to raife diem to 
the higheft poffibility of performing every thing u/efiil to the 
community ; to make them bold, vigilant, and fkilfiil war- 
riors, yet obedient foldiers ; with a ftrong fenfe of honour, 
Simulated to heroic deeds by the defire of applaufe and ap- 
prehenfion of (hame, but ever ultimately governed by the 
love of their country, which might be coniidered as the main 
fpring of their fouls ♦. 

The Spartan education and difcipline could fcarcely be faid 
ever to ceafe* After twelve years of age the boys, whofe 
former mode of life had been abundantly auftere, were per- 
mitted to wear only one garment, and that equally in winter 
as in fummer ; to fleep on no better beds than reeds, which 
they themfelves muft gather : and they were compelled to go 
bare fooced at all feafons. As they approached manhood ^their 
difcipline was increafed in aufterity \ their ftated labours, 
Vhich left hardly a vacant hour in the day, being augment- 
ed. In order to curb the impetuous pailions of youth* Nor 
was there found any remiffion cf thofe labours, unlefs during 
military fervice. Thpn many indigencies were wifely al- 
lowed ; and to fuch a degree, that the camp might be re- 
garded as a fcene of eafe and luxury by the Lacedxmonians, 
who there took pleafurc in adorning their perfons, and feemed 
to give up their hearts to mirth. Before the age of thirty, no 
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man was showed to take part in public affiurs at Sparta, i 
For ten years later, it was not reputable for the Laced^mo* 
nians to devote themfelves to political or juridical bufinefs ; 
and iixty years of perfevering virtue were neceilary to entitle 
anycandidate to a feat in the fenate* 

To diefe civil ordinances Lycurgus added certain maxima, 
or law®} in the fame fpirit He forbade the Spartans to fur- 
round their city with walls, left fecurity ihould lead them to 
remit their vigilance in its defence ; and he enjoined them 
not to purfue, after battle, a flying foe, for varibus reafon^, 
left their ardour fhould blind them againft latent danger ; the 
utter deftruSion of their enemies unftring the nerve of their 
courage, or the thirft of conqueft incite them to covet ex- 
tenfive dominion, which his inftitutions were not calculated 
to preferve ** He aJfo forbade them to make war liy fea ; 
which, as he had cut the finews of their commerce in abo-- 
lifting the ufe of the precious metals, he knew they could 
not fupport \ and he dciired them to beware of continuing 
hoftilities long againft the fame people, left they (hould teach 
their adverfitries their method of fighting. He made it fh'anifc- 
fid for them to fly before an enemv, how fuperior foever in 
force ; fo that death or viftory, in tattle, was the lot of every 
Lacedaemonian ; or a fate worfe than death, dif^ace I an in* 
famy that excluded them from all civil and military employ- 
ments t* 

. In order to enable the Lacedaemonians to maintain, in the 
field, that high inilitary charader, which the tone of their 
bodies and temper of tneir minds, as formed by the laws of 
Lycurgus, were fo well fitted to fupport, their forces were 
arranged in a mafterly manner, and nearly refembling the 
difpohtion of the armies of the prefent times. 

The Spartan troops were uniformly cloathed in redy by 
the direaion of Lycurgus ; in order to prevent the fol- 
diers from perceiving their lofs of bloody or the enemy from 
difcovering their wounds. Their arms confifted of large 
bucklers, pikes or fpears of moderate length, and ftron^ (hort 
fwords with two eages. They advanced to battle with the 
greateft alacrity, yet moft exacft regularity, keeping time with 
their fteps to the found of flutes or fifes \ axid fo perfect was 
their difcipline, that through the hottefl engagement, they 
preferved unbroken that beautiful order with which they be- 
1^ the aftion, and >vhich enabled them to give a celerity to 

• Plotwch** Life of Lycurgus. f Xenophon. 
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all their evolutions, and an impulfe to their eflFbrts, diat fified 
their enemies at once with admiration and terror. 

The minds of the Spartan youth were improved by a con- 
fiant habit of reafoning, in fliorJ,and apt fentences, for which 
they were famous. Thus, in modern times, a laconic fen- 
tence, is a fentence, (hort but expreflive. - 

The Lacedaemonian women had great power over the 
men. A ftfanger faid to the wife of Leonldas, " You are the 
^ only women that govern me^n.'' — "Yes", faid (he, " and 
** we are the only women that are the mothers of men.* 

Marriage was efteemed honourable in Sparta, 'and celibacy 
was defpifed. Among them, the names old maid and old 
bachelor were fcarcely known. A young man refufed to rife 
up at the approach or an illuftrious general, becaufe he never 
had been married : " You have no children," fsid he, '' who 
*< may (hew me the fame refpe£b, and rife up at my ap- 
^* proach." 

The Spartans poffefledagreatnefsof foul, rarely to be met 
with in the nations of modern times. A citizen of that re- 
public being rejefted from being one. of the council of threi. 
hundred'^ faid, " I am happy that Sparta hath found 30O ci- 
** tizens better than myfelf." 

One of the Spartan kings being afked, under what go- 
▼crnment men could live with greateft fafety ? anfwered, 
** under that, where the people are neither rich nor poor % 
^ where probity finds friends, and fraud finds none." 



CHAP. XII. 
Aflfeillaneous Re/narh on the Spartan Governments 

WHAT has aftoniQied Hiftorians and Philofophers, the 
ftate of manners to which the Spartan Government 
refers, is more rude and barbarous than what Homer attri- 
butes to that nation In a former age. Various and ingenious 
reafons have been adigncd, to account for this appearance. 
Hiftorical fadts explwiia the ori^;in of this celebrated republic. 
The army of the HcracllJa?, when they came to recover the 
dominion oF their anceftors, was coinpolti of Dorians froip 
Thefliily, th3 bnivefi:, but, at the fame time, the moft bar-r 
barous of all the Greek tribes. The Acha'ans, the ancient in- 
habitants of Laconia, v,'crc compelled to leek new habitations^ 
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while the barbarians of Thcf&ly took poffcffion of their coun- 
try. Of all the nations which arc the fubjcft of hiftorical 
record, thefc people bore the ncareft tefemblance to the rude 
American tribes. 
' This furnifhcs the key to the Lacedaemonian Government, 

Ariftodemus, one of the defcendants of Hercules, perilhed 
in the war which the Heraclidae carried on, to regain the 
kingdom of their anccftors, and left two fons, who bcine 
twins, and fo cxadlly fimilar, that it was difficult to diftinguim 
the one from the other, fucceeded jointly to the kingdom of 
Laconia, which fell by lot to their father. Hence the di- 
vided royalty, and the two Kings of Sparta. 

The kings were invefted with great authority in war, ,in 
the quality of generals. In peace, they were only the two 
leading men of the fenate, and poiTeiled little more power 
than the chief of a rude tribe.. 

The legiflativc authority was in a great meafure veftcd in 
the fenate, which confiftea of twenty-eight members chcfen 
at the age of fixty. The natural afcendant of the Elders^ 
among a barbarous people, evidently fuggefted the idea of this 
inftitution. 

The feeming fovereignty refided in the people, as in their 
aiTemblies the eledion of icnators was made, and the laft re»- 
folutions were taken. They approved or rejected the decree 
of the fenate. 

Such was the conftitution of Sparta. The kings propof- 
ed the bufinefs in the public aflemblies ; the fenate deliberated 
and refolved ; the people aflentcd or refufed. An Ameri- 
can tribe, where a chief prefides, where the council of the 
aged deliberate, and the aiTcmbly of their people give their 
voice, is on the eve of fuch a conftitution. 

The Ephori were not created till an hundrpd-and-twenty 
years after the death of Lycurgus, to curb the power of the 
icnatc. 

Valour is the virtue of a people in this ftate. Accordingly 
the martial fpirit of the Spartans was high and refpeftable. 
Abandoning the culture of the land to flaves, Sparta was a 
camp where the citizens exercifed the trade of arms, and 
trained up foldiers for their country. 

People in this dcfcription, too, are diftinguiflied by the 
love of their country. Affeftion to the tribe is ftrone among 
favages. A fmall community 'refembles a clufter offriends ; 
and, furrounded by common enemies, their attachment to 
one another has the force of a party fpirit. Hence, when the 
Dorians fettled in Laconia, patriotifm became their paffion. 

F 3 Privatf 
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Private aiFedbions were abforbed in the public $ juid nature 
itfelf gave way to Sparta. 

The obfervance of the Laws, which diftineuiflied this 
people, was not a compliance with the orders ofindividtialS) 
out a refpe£l for eftablilhed cuftoms, and a regard for their 
country. At Sparta the manners governed. 

The Dorians, when they followed the ftandard of the 
Heraclidse, as we are informed by the excellent difcourfe 
which Ifocrates compofed for Archidamus, agreed to the fol- 
lowing conditions : That the royalty fhould remain with the 
defcendants of Hercules ; but that the lands fhould be divided 
among thofe who drew the fword. Hence the territory of 
Laconia was given to the Dorians, an<d parcelled out into 
thirty-nine thoufand (hares. 

Arts were in their rudeft flate : hence the Hmplicity of 
the Spartans in their equipage, buildings, and furniture; 
they knew no mechanic tools but the ax and the faw. 

The ufe of letters was not as yet introduced, or become 
frequent; hence the laws of Lycurgus were not committed 
to writing. 

The manner of life of the Spartan women, the fevore edu- 
cation of the young, the reverence for the aged, the averfton 
to induftry and arts, the taciturnity, the Laconic eloquence, 
, we find among the tribes that wander in the woods, and live 
• in the ftate or nature. 

Thus Lycurgus, like every other legiflator, formed his 
fyftem of Government from the ftate of fociety, eftabliflied 
ancient ufages into laws, and gave a direction to the current 
of the times. 

The perpetuity of manners is not the leaft Angular part in 
the hiftory of this republic. A violence was committed upon 
nature, which ordains a progrefs to nations as well as to indi* 
^iduals. The people were arretted in the firft ftage of im- 
provement. A bold hand was put forth to that (prmg ^diich 
is in fociety, and ftopt its motion. 

The genius of the Spartans was martial. Their extraor- 
dinary valour gained them a name among nations. They 
were diftinguiSied from the other Greeks at the Olympic 
games. Neighbouring people applied for generals to this 
nurfery of heroes. They held the balance between contend- 
ing ftates, and were at the head of the Grecian affairs for 
five hundred years. After the inftitution of Lycurgus Tiad 
(hared the fate of all human things, the Lacedaemonians ran 
the career of other nations i the warlike fplrit, however, ftill 
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fTCVdJlcA ; and Sparta was the laft city in Greece ivhich be- 
came a village in the Roman empire. 

A free intercourfe among the fcxes in the rude .ftatc of 
fociety is attended with no criminal effefts. Twenty or thirty 
families, in an American cabin reflde together in unfufpici- 
ous and unfuipe^led innocence. Buty in a more advanced 
period, the forms of modefty are tihe great guardians of cha- 
Aity. As the women had acquired an afcendant at Sparta^ 
their corruption, fays a celebrated pliilofopher % was one of 
the chief caufes of the decline and ruin of that republic. 

Sparta was made for perpetuity, not for aggrandizement. 
While other ftates extended their power and their dominioh) 
the Spartans could not keep pace with the. times. They 
had no other method, therefore, of preferving their ancient 
influence, but by depreiSng their neighbours: hence that 
inverted ambition which appears in die latter part of dieir 
hiftory. 

When'we contemplate the valonr and patriotifm of the La- 
cedxmonianS) we view them on their moft favourable fide. 
Their auftere virtue fometimes degenerated into barbarity. 
Rigidly fevere, their hearts were not foftened by the milder 
virtues. Parents were authorifed, by the Jaws of Sparta) 
to expofe, or to put to death, their weak children; and this . 
unnatural cruelty they often pradifed : with a ^riew to ac- 
cuftom their children to fufFer pain, they fcourged them fo 
unmercifully as fometimes to occafion theiir deam. 

On the annual celebration of a feftival, inftituted by Ly- 
curgus in bonour of Diana Orthia, all ihe Spartan boys }vere 
whipped, until the blood ran down upon the altar of that 
cruel goddefs. And this flagellation was performed in pr^- 
fence of the magiflrates of the city, and under the eye of fa- 
thers and mothers ) who, inftead cf compaflionatins their 
children, ready to expire from the fcverity of the laflies, to 
which they fell martyrs,, exhorted them to fufFer patiently the 
difcipline infli6ted, and without feeming to be confcious of 
any uneafy fcnfation f. 

The helots, or flaves, who cultivated their lands, were 
treated by their unfeeling matters, with the moft lavage cru- 
elty. Never was human nature fo degraded, as in the abjed 
condition of this miferable clafs of men^ who might have en- 
vied the lot of labouring cattle. As if their dog's-fkin cap^ 
and flieep-flcin veft, had not been fufEcient to remind them 
«f their fervile ftate, they were compelled to fubmit^ once 

• Arillocle. + Cicero. 
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a-day, to a certain number of ftripes, without having de* 
fcrved them from their imperious mafters. They were pro- 
hibited every thing liberal or manly, and eveiy thing humi- 
liating, and even debafing, was commanded them. A ftately 
figure, or graceful mien if difcovcrjd in any of their young 
men, was equal to a fentcnce of death. The ill-fated youth 
was inftantly difpatched, and his mafter was fined for too 
much indulgence. 

The Helots, in a word, were at once the flaves of the 
public and of private perfons. They were accordingly lent 
in common; and, to complete their misfortunes, any one 
might wantonly puniih them for the fmalleft fault, and to any 
degree, as they had no power of claiming the prote^on ojf 
the laws. 

We muft not, however, afcribc to the difciplined inhu- 
manity of the Spartans all the cruelties pradlifed* upon the 
Wretched Helots. Some of thefe may be imputed to a radi- 
cal defeiSl in the political arrangements of Lycurgus, rather 
than to the aufterity of life impofcd by his inftitutions. 

If Government has an influence upon manners, fo man- 
ners have an influence upon Government. The (everc 
laws of Lycurgus, being fuited to the aufleritv of Spartan 
manners, made them conformable to them. The manners 
of the Athenians wer6 of a milder caft ; having a tafle for 
pleafure, and unftable for want of fixed principles, a bad 
fyftem of laws could not make them better. Such was the 
contraft, between thofe two celebrated republics. Spartan fe- 
verity often degenerated into cruelity ; whilft the Athenians, 
humane, polite, gentle and ingenious, diftinguifhcd thcmfelves 
by glorious aftions, and noble works. The people of Sparta 
treated the Helots with great barbarity; the citizens of Athens 
behaved to their flaves with fo much humanity, that fervants 
in modern times, cannot be better treated, than they were« 
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Of the Olympic Games^ and the Conqutjl of the Aleffinians,^^* 
Of the Vfurpation of P if Jl rat us. — Of the battle of Mara- 
thou. 

THE Olympic games were of early date. It is faid, that 
they were firft inftituted bv Pelops, at Elis, a city of 
Peloponncfus, in Greece, about fifty jrears after the deluge of 
Deucalion ; and that, two centuries after, they were renewed 

by 
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by Hercules, in honour of Jupiter. Others, with greater cer- 
tainty, give the primkry inftitution, or, at leaft, the re- 
eftabiifhment of them, to the Heraclidae, the pofterity of 
Hercules, who had returned into Greece, and were become 
matters of the moft confiderable provinces, when they in- 
ftituted thefe games in honour of their common progenitor, 
in the year before Chrift 776, 

They derived their name from Jupiter Olympius, to whom 
they were dedicated, or rather from their being celebrated at 
Olympia, a city in Eli». Whatever might be their firft inr 
ftitution, they were confidered as the moft public feftival of 
Greece, were celebrated every fifth year, and continued for 
five days; during which time, wreftling, boxing, quoits, 
racing, and other manly exercifes were publicly performed with 
the greateft folemnity. Vidlory in thefe games w.»s attended 
with extraordinary applaufe j the viftors were crowned with 
garlands of olive, their names were enrolled in the public re- 
cords, and their perfons held in the higheft efteem. And in- 
deed, fo great regard was paid to this national feftival, that 
the Greeks began a new period, or calculation of time, from 
the firft Olympiad, which, in a regular fucceffion, continued 
to the birth of our Saviour; who, according to the general 
opinion of chronological writers, was born in the fourth year 
of the 193 Olympiad, and in the yiar of the world 3984.. * 

About forty years after the eftabliftiment of the Olympic 
game?, a war broke out between the Lacedr-emonians, or 
Spartans, and their neighbours, the Meflsnians. The pre- 
tence of quarrel was an affront offered to fome young womea 
of Sparta, in a facrifice of the Meflenians. This war con- 
tinued with equal fuccefs for twenty years without any 
material interruption,^ till at length the Meflenians, were 
conquered. Ithome, their chief city, was demoliflied after a 
fiege of five months, and they fubmitted to the Lacedaemonians 
upon fuch "terms, as the conquerors pleafed to impofe. One 
.chief article was, that they fliould till their grouncf, and 
annually fend one half of the increafe to Sparta. At leneth^^ 
after groaning under the fevere treatment of their new maftcrs 
for near forty years, the Meflenians, at the inftigation of 
AriftomedeS, a young man of extraordinary courage, at- 
tempted to throw of the yoke, and regain their fiberty. 
This fecond war was carried on with doubtful faccefs for 
almoft eighteen years, when Ariftomedes was killed by the 
Spartans, and the Meflenians retired into Sicily. Here thev 
incorporated themfelves with the inhabitants, and built a aew 
city, from them named Mcflene, 

la 
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In the time of Solon, the celebrated Athenian legiflator, 
Athens was divided into three parties. The inhabitants of 
the mountains, headed by Pififtratus, ftrugeled for democracy^ 
thofe of the plains, who. were the moft opulent, contended for 
an oligarchy * ; the third party, who lived on the fea coaft, 
having wealth unequally diftriouted among them, defired a 
misced government. From thefe various claims, and the 
ftruggles'of each party for their rights, or for power, the in- 
ftitutions of Solon arofc- 

Pihftratus, who ufurped the fovereign authority, during 
the abfence of Solon, ruled the ftate with great moderation. 
He was gentle in the exercifc of that power which he had 
ufurped. He confirmed the lavMs of Solon, and held him in 
the higheft veneration, though he could never prevail on 
fcim to return to liis country. He adorned Athens with many 
nobie edi^ces, particularly the temple of the Pythian Apollo. 
He alfo laid the foundation of the temple of J upitcr Olym- 
pius, and was the firft Prince that built a library for public 
ufe. The world is indebted alfo to him for tne works of 
Homer, which he ordered to be colle<Eled together, and 
digefted into the order they now appear. But, notwithftand- 
ing he was beloved by the people, the power of fadtion in- 
terrupted his Government, ^d he was frequently obliged to 
leave his country. 

After a reign of feventecn years, from his laft eftablifliment 
in power, he was fucceeded oy his fons, Hippias and Hip- 
parchus, who jointly fhared the fupreme authority, and 
governed with great moderation and harmony for about four- 
teen years. 

Hipparchus, as the elder, enjoyed the chief authority. He 
inherited his father's love of letters. He planted and walled 
in the academy for the ufe of the philofophers ; kept the poet 
Simonidcs always near his gerfon, and fent a galley to bring 
Anacreon to Athens. 

Htving abufed his power, he was flain in a confpira- 
cy by Harmodius and Ariftogiton. Hippias, in revenge 
of his brother's death, from a mild and gentle ruler, became 
a moft cruel and inhuman tyrant; and, about four years after, 
he was compelled to relinquifh the govcrnmenL The Lacedae- 
monians made a dcfcent upon Attica, and defeated the tyrant 
with his hoft. Hippias, refigned the fovereignty and fled. 
He implored the affiftancc of Artaphenes, the governor of 
Sardis. The Satrap, delighted with an opportunity of re- 

^ A government in the hands of a few rich citizens. 
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dudngi under the power of his mafter, the city of Athens, 
which might open the way to the conqueft of Greece, per- 
fuaded Darius to fummon the Athenians to replace him on 
the throne. The Athenians returned an abfolute refufal to 
his demands. The retreat of Hippias to Afia was the origin 
of the wars between the Greeks and Perdans. 

Upon the departure of Hippias the Athenians returned to 
idieir ancient conftitution, and re-eftabliihed popular govern- 
ment. The change was beneficial \ and, on the diiTolution 
of the tyranny, the Athenians became a great people — ^they 
feemed rather infpired than taught. Improved by viciflitude) 
and (harpened, not benumbed, by the oppreilion of power, 
they difplayed all the wifdom of counfel on the firft emer- 
gency, and all the energy of a£lion in their firft enterprize. 
The outfet of a republic is always marked with peculiar 
force and vigour. The mind, liberated from oppref&on, 
fprings with elafticity and ardour to every objeA of aftivity. 
The people feel their new fituation j they grafp from fenti- 
ment what afterwards they fupport by realon. The fpirit of 
patriotifm catches and pervades the whole community. 

When Hippias took refuge in Afia, Darius, the fcin of 
Hyftafpes, fat upon the Perfian throne. By the perfuafion of 
his governors on the Grecian coaft, he inued orders to the 
Athenians to receive Hippias into their city, and fubmit to 
his authority. The Athenians refufed with difdain, and 
wiihed for an opportunity to exprefs their refentment. / 

The cities of Ionia had been conquered by Craefus, and 
annexed to the kingdom of Lydia, and with Lydia fell into 
(he hands of the rerfians. Ariftagoras, the governor of 
Miletus, having incurred th^ difpleafure of his Lord, per- 
fuaded the lonians to revolt ; the Athenians joined them ; 
and, having failed into the leiTer Afia, they laid wafte the 
Perfian territories, and fet fire to Sardis. 

Darius, informed of this event, fwore a folemn oath, that 
he would take vengeance on the Greeks, and gave orders to 
one of his attendants, to repeat daily, in his hearing, 
** Remember the Athenians." 

The Perfians foon quelled the revolt of the lonians ; but 
the great obje6t of Darius was an expedition into Greece. 
An army of an hundred thoufand men was fent againft the 
Athenians ; but, though all Greece was interefted in the 
caufe, only a thoufand Plataeans came to their affiftance. The 
Lacedaemonians, though they had marched an hundred and ten 
miles in three days, were too late for the engagement, 

and 
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and could only congratulate the deliverers of their commoA 
country on the vi6tory of Marathon. 

Before the engagement, all the men tliat could be muttered, 
appeared fo inadequate to the force of the enemy, that the 
Athenians found it difficult to determine, whether they ought 
to meet the Perfian army in the field, or reft their lafety on 
the defence of their capital. 

That momentous queftion, which feems to have divided 
the affembly of the people, as well as the council of ftate, 
was ultimately decided by the arguments of Miltiades, one 
of the ten generals appointed by the republic, tc5 command 
the levies of the ten tribes, into which the Athenians were 
divided, and whofe zeal for the independency of Greece 
had been always confpicuous. " Depend not upon your 
•* wall?,'* faid he, *^ for freedom or fafety. Many are the 
*' hardfliips of ficge, ' and many the accidents to which it is 
** liable. The temptations to treachery are ftrons:^ ^"^ the 
•* flighteft neglecSt of duty may occafion furprife. But fhould 
^ you efcape thefe, other dangers await you. The fpirits of 
^ men fink, under the preffure of famine ; and their courage 
•' flackens when they are confined to particular pofts ; embody 
** therefore, your citizens, boldly lead them forth againft the 
•* barbarian heft ; and patriotifni and emulation, animating 
•* valour, will convince you, that vidory does not depend 
** upon numbers *. 

The opinion of Miltiades was adopted as the refolutlon 
of the ftate ; and he and his colleagues conduced to the 
heights of Marathon nine thoufand free Athenians, and pro- 
bably an equal number of armed flaves j and fortified their 
camps with branches of trees, as a fecurity againft the enemy's 
cavalry. There they were joined by the brave and faithful 
Platacans; the whole compofing-an army of about twentr 
thoufand men. The Perllan army, according to the moft 
moderate computation t> confifted of one hundred thoufand 
infantry, and ten thoufand cavalry. The appearance of fo 

frcat a body of men accuftomed to conquer, and whofe name 
ad every where fpread terror, renewed the apprehenfions of 
the Athenian generals, and made them hefitate in regard to 
the propriety of giving battle. 

As foon as it was determined that they fliould hazard an 
immediate a£lion, the Athenians and rlataeans intrepidly 
quitted the heic^hts of Marathon, on which they had been 
encamped, and tearlefsly marched down, under the condu^ of 

* Comcllus Ncpos and Herodotus. t I^r, Gillies and Mr.Mitford. 
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dlcaderi whom they believed deftined by heaven to fave 
Greece from Barbarian flavery. Nor did they halt, when they 
reached the plain, but ran to meet the haughty invaders with 
the ardour of men, determined to conquer of perifti. Th« 
body of the Athenian citizens, headed by the Polymarch^ 
occupied the right wing of the army ; the rlatxans, the left; 
and the armed flaves, fupported by the levies of tvVo Athe- 
nian tribes, under Themiftocles and Ariftidcs, formed the 
centre. Miltiades was every where prcfcnt. 

The Perfian generals, when they law tlie Greeks advanc- 
ing with fuch impetuous fpeed, againft a great army difpofed 
in order of battle, confidered them as men ignorant of mili- 
tary dlfcipline ; and who, in a fit of defpair, were rufliinj 
upon certain deftruftion ; efpccially as they had neither ca- 
valry nor archers. But they foon had occafion to difcover 
their miftake. lililtiades, who was acquainted with the arms, 
and the manner of fighting, both of the Greeks and Barbari- 
ans, had defired the Athenians to advance with rapidity; in 
order to awaken that enthufiafin of valour, which fpreadinj 
from rank to rank, and growing in its progrefs, as fire is in-^ 
flamed by the wind, becomes irrefiftiblc j as well as to avoid 
the miffile weapons of the enemy. 

The troops under Milliades, being accuftomcd, like all 
the Greeks from their infancy to the ufe of arms, were ex- 
pert in every military evolution} and their bodies, toned by 
gymnaftlc exercife, had acquired a degree of ftrength and 
agility, which made up in force what they wanted in num- 
bers. The battle of Marathon was accordingly fierce and 
obftinate. The Athenian general, in extending his two wingt 
fo as to prefent a front equal to that of the enemy, had been 
under the neceifity of weakening his centre ; which, after a 
riolent ftruggle, was broken by the enemy's main body, 
compofed chiefly of Perfian infantry: But his two wings de- 
feated thofe of the Perfian army; and, judicioufly avoiding 
purfuit, clofed upon the viftorious main body, which they 
alfo defeated, and purfued with ^rcat flaughtcr to the fleet on 
the coaft. Six thoufand three hundred of the Barbarians 
were flain, and feven of their Ihips were taken. Of the 
Athenians fell one hundred and ninety-two ; among whom 
were feveral perfons of diftinftion. 

By this defeat of the enemy, the Athenians delivered their 
country from a foreign yoke; auJ Hippias being flain, they 
recovered their liberty, about eighty years nftcr they had been 
deprivt'd of it by PifiilratuR, and m the year before Chrift 
490. Ariftides and Themiltoclcs greatly diflingurlhcJ them- 
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felves on this occafion j but the chief honour of the day was 
afcribed to the valour and condud of Miltiades. The Athe- 
;nians, tranfported with joy for fo fienal a viftory, prefented 
the Plataeans with the freedom of tneir city) ere£led monu* 
ments of honour to the memory of thofe who fell in battle^ 
and gave Miltiades, Themiftocles and Ariftides, all poffibic 
marks of gratitude and refped. 

On this defeat, the Perfians fled to their fhips with great 
precipitation. Jfuftin relates in this adion a remarkabk in- 
ftance of bravery in Cynaegirus, an Athenian foldier, who^ 
after a great flaughter ot the enemy in the field of battle, pur- 
fued them to their (hips, and feizing a galley full of Perfians, 
held it with his right hand till it was chopped off; he then 
feized it with his left, and when he had lofl that alfo, he 
held the (hip with his teeth, and, mangled as he was, detained 
it till he expired. The fame author relates, that the Perfians 
loft two hundred thoufand men in this battle, and by (hip- 
wreck. The news of this great victory was carried to 
Athens by Eucles, who, covered with wounds, ran into the 
firft houfe he came to, declared the viSory, and expired im- 
mediately. 

The viftory which the Greeks obtained in this celebrated 
battle, diffipated the terror of the Perfian name, taught them 
to know their own ftrength, and infpired them with an ethu* 
fiafm for war. 



CHAP. XIV. 
CbaraSler of Jrijltdes and ThemljhcUs* 

EVENTFUL and alarming times are the period in which 
great men make their appearance. ^i 

The favour of the Athenians, after the death of that illuf- 
trious captain, was divided between Ariftides and Themifto- 
cles ; two younger men, who had diftingulfhed themfelves 
in the field of Marathon, by their valour and condu6l, and 
who both poffefTed great talents, for civil as well as military 
affairs. Thefe two candidates, for the lead in the govern- 
ment of Athens, were however perfons of very different cha- 
racters. Ariftides was a )nan of auftere manners, inflexible 
t'uflice, and incorruptible integrity; ftudious of deferving, 
lut above courting popularity. Though only a citizen of 
fmall fortune, he leaned toward the ariftocratical part of the 
I ' confti- 
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^nftitution ; not from any defire of lording it over his fellow 
citizens, but from a conviilion, founded on the moft perfedt 
knowledge of the adminiftration of the republic, that the 
popular affetnbly was now more than a balance for the fenate 
and the Areopagus, two higher branches of the political fyftem, 

Themiftoclcs was a man of lefs rigid morals, and lefs fin- 
cere patriotifm, than Ariflides. He was more ambitious of 
public favour, than zealous for the public good ; ^d, in or- 
der to acquire popularity, and procure the employments " of 
the ftate, he did not fcruple to pervert juftice, ana make- ufe 
of bribes. But if inferior to his rival in virtue, he was fupe- 
rior in abilities. He was an eloquent orator, an expert ge- 
neral, a confummate politician; and the better to carry ms 
meafurel in the popular aflembly, he affefted to fofter the 
democratical fpirit of the people. His memory was tenaci- 
ous, his judgment clear, and his genius penetrating. Hence 
he furpafTed all his cotemporaries, if not all mankind, in ready 
recoDeftion, decifion, and forefight ; in the faculty of taking 
advantage! of prefent circumftances, )vhether as a ftatefman 
or a commander, and in conjecturing juftly concerning future 
events. Nor was he lefs diftinguiflied by his Angular acute- 
nefs, in difcerning the ftrength or the weaknefs of arguments 
on the moft intricate fubjedts, how little foever fuch debates 
might have hitherto engaged his attention ; and of giving the 
aicendant to which ever fide he inclined, while he fcemed 
only to abet what was incontrovertibly right. 

The oppofite charafters of thcfe two extraordinary men, 
and their oppofite lines in politics, made them divide upon all 
public queftions. The eloquence, the addrefs, and popular 
arguments of Themiftocles generally fwayed the aflembly of 
the people. He accordingly obtained the chief command of 
the naval force of Athens, and was invefted with very ex- 
tenfive powers. But the found underftanding, the blameleis 
• manners, the benevolent difpofition, and unbending probity 
of Ariftides, gave a ftandard weight to his charafter, which 
balanced all the fplendid qualities of his rival, in the eftimation 
of the more refpeftable citizens. 

This upright fenator had been chofen archon the, year af- 
ter the battle of Marathon ; in confequence, as may oe con- 
je£lured, of his gallant behaviour in the battle, and his ap- 
■ proved honefty in the care of the fpoil, which he had been 
appointed to guard, Ariftides difcharged the office of archon,. 
the higheft magiftracy in the ftate, and every other civil em- 
ployment he had filled, with fuch wifdom and integrity, that 
he obtained the furname oi Juft^ the moft honourable appel- . 
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lation that can be given to any human being, and to which 
no man fecms ever to have been better entitled. 

But the reputation of Ariftides for the godlike virtue of 

juftice proved his misfortune. The people of Athens had 

fuch confidence in his folid judgment, and impartial decrees, 

from his admirable conduit while in office, that they refortcd 

to him for arbitration, in private life; and in fuch numbers, 

that the courts of law were overawed by his equitable dcci- 

^ fions, and in a manner dcfcrted. The pride of the Athenian 

V magiftrates was hurt, and their choler roufcd, at fuch prcpon- 

^ derating perfonal influence. And Themiftocles blew thcfe 

difcontents into a flame, that deftroycd the credit of his riv;J, 

After returning from a naval expedition, in the courfe of 
which he had humbled the Corcyreans, and acquired for the 
Athenians the undifputed empire of the ^gean fea, that fuc- 
cefsful commander amufed his friends and the populace with 
theatrical entertainments, and other public fpeftacles. Mean- 
while he made it be fecretly whifpered among them, that 
Ariftides, by drawing to his own arbitration, the decifion of 
all caufes, had eftabhfhed, though without the aflldance of 
guards, a tyranny over the minds of his fellow citizens. The 
alarm fpread from the capital to the country; and the people, 
crowding from all quarters to Athens, banifhed Ariftides by 
the Oftracifm *. 
I The firm behaviour of Ariftides, on this trying occafion, 

was worthy of his virtuous and ftcady chara^Ster. When 
the pcopk* were infcribing the names on the fhclls, which 
were to determine his exile, an illiterate countryman came 
to the envied fenator, and giving him a (hell, dclired him to 
write AriJlidcs upon it. Surprized at the rcqueft, he aflced 
the fellow, if Ariftides had ever injured him ?— ." No,'* an- 
fwered he, " nor do I fo much as know his perfon ; but it 
** grieves me to hear him every where called the J^ft*** Arif- 
tides cooly wrote bis own name upon the ftiell, and returned 
it, without making any reply. And when he quitted Athens, 
. in fubmiflion to his fcntence of exile, he lifted up hi^i hands 
toward heaven, and patriotically prayed, that thj Atheniangf 
might never fee the day, which fliould make them remem- 
ber Arifl'iJc-s. 

The expulfion of this truly good and prc^at man, left full 
fcope for the ambition, :nvJ entcrprfzing fpirit of Themifto- 
cles. And, fortunately for Athens, th:it ambition was di- 

♦ CoriKip'S N4"'us and Plutnth. 
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hded in a Ikie, which, in her then circumftances j was equal- 
ly confiftent with her glory and fafety. 



C H A P. XV* 

The Battles of Thermotyla and Salamts.'^The ketreat cf 
Xerxes. — The Battles of Plat aa and Myeale% 

THE defeat of the Perfians, at the battle of Marathon, 
gave fotne years refpite to Greece. Darius, however, 
prepared for a fecond attempt; but, dying in the midft of his 
great preparations, he left the profecution of his defign to his 
Ion Xerxes. This prince in revenge of his father's difgrace, 
and prompted by the fons of Hipptas, refolved on a new 
defcent upon Greece, contrary to the advice of his unde 
Artabanus, who reprefented- to him the power and bravery 
of the Grecians, and the' hazard of liis fuccefs. 

Xerxes, however, fixed in his refolution, employed four 
years in preparing for this expedition, and drained his do- 
minions, and all other countries that had dependance on him, 
to raife an army fuitable to his undertaking. At the loweft 
computation j hiftorians make his army to confift • of . feven 
hundred thoufand ' foot, and eighty thoufand horfe, with a 
fleet alfo of more than forty thoufand gallies and five hundred 
thoufand men» In order more readily to effe£l his paffage 
into Europe, Xerxes laid a bridge acrofs the Hellefpont, 
where it was about a mile over. The bridge being broken 
down by tempeftuou« weather, he cut off Ae heaas of the 
workmen, and ordered the fea to be whipped to command its 
future fubjeftion. He afterwards effefted the paffage by a 
new bridge of boats, joined together by chains, and landed 
his whole army in feven days and nights. 

TheGrecians, alarmed at thefe preparations of the Perfians^ 
laid afide all private quarrels between themfclves. The 
Lacedaemonians, rn defence of their common liberty, and 
Leonidas, king of Sparta, with an army of fix thoufand men, 
poflcfled himfelf of the ftraits of Thermopylae, a narrow pafs 
which divided Theffaly.from the reft of Greece. After a 
great flaughter on both fides, Leonidas, with three hundred 
ieleS Spartans, difputed the paffage with twenty thoufand of 
tlie enemy; till, by the fuperior number of the Perfians^ 
ihev were overpowered, and fell among vaft heaps of the 
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flaughteri^d enemv, leaving behind them the example of an 
ntrcpidity never known before, 

Xerxes, though he had. forced this paflage^ was more in- 
clined to pulh his fortune by fea. In this enterprise he was 
alfo bravely refiftcd by the Grecians at Artemifium, a fea 
port in Eubasa; but, notwithAanding the fingular refolution 
and vigour of the Grecians, both by fea and land, Xerxes, 
three months after his pafTagc into Europe, made himfelf 
mafter of Athens, and laid it in aflies, 

Thtffe ftorms, however, were foon blown over ; and rfie 
Grecians, animated by the wifdom and courage of Themif- 
toclcs and Ariftides, obtained a complete viSory over the 
Pcrflan fleet at Salamis, an ifland near the coaft of Attica. 
Forty Grecian fhips are faid to have been funic, or rendered 
unfit for fervice; and two hundred fail of the Barbarian 
fleet perifhcd in this engagement. The Grecian feamen 
faved themfelves by fwimming ; but moft of the Barbarians, 
being lefs (killed in that art, and having no place of refuge, 
fharcd the fame fate with their fhips, being literally buried in 
the waves. 

The confederated Greeics, however, made no diftant pur- 
fuit. Satisfied with their viftory, they employed themfelves in 
coIle£ling the wreck that floated on the coaix of Salamis, and 
; in preparing for a new engagement. 

The defeat at Salimis occafioned great confufion in the 
councils of the Pcrflan monarch, as it utterly deranged his 
meafures. After deliberating wh:it courfe he fhould purfue, 
he rcfolvcd to return into Afia; and, as a prelude to fuch a 
return, he ordered his fleet, during the cnfuing night, to 

^uit the coafl of Attica, and fail to the Kdicfpont ; left the 
r reeks fliould break down his bridges, and cut ofF his 
retreat. This refolution was taken in concert with Mar- 
donius, who hud never placed much confidence in the fleet* 

The difappointed monarch having coiiduclcd the whole 
body of his forces into ThcfTaly, Mardonius there feledled 
three hundred thoufand of the flower of his army; with the 
exccplion tf the Lmnortal Band^ confifling of ten thoufand 
Perfian foot, pe/petually kept full, and coniir.andcd by Hy- 
darncs, who i^iililcJ on accompanying his ibvercign with that 
* bedy of gu.if ds. 

I rem ThcfTaly, v/here Mardonius propofed to take up his 
winter q'jartcis, Xerxes profecuted his march to the Hellcf- 
pont. There he found his fleet ready to receive him. In 
his march he was attended by fixty thoufand of the troops of 
Mardonius, under Artabanus, who led them fpeedily back 
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tbward Theflalf, The king embaf-ked on board the fleet 
with the remains of his army j his bridges over the Hellef- 
pont having been (battered by ftorm. He was quickly landed 
at Abydosjto the great joy of his Oriental fubjefts, to whom 
his life was peculiarly dear. Little folicitous about the fuccefs 
of his ambitious enterprize, they were chiefly anxious for his 
perfonal fafety. From Seftos he marched to Sardis; and 
there kept his court, until the fate of the army under Mar- 
donius was determin^dj wh^n he returned to Su(a. 

Such was the fpirit of the Greeks^ and (b well did they 
know, that ** wanting virtue, life is pain and woe ; th^t 
** wanting liberty even virtue mourns j and look3 around for 
^ happinefs in vaim" But though the Perflan war concluded 
glorioufly for the Greeks, it is, in a great meafure, to this 
war that the fubfequent misfortunes of the nation are to be 
attributed. The battles, in which diey fufl^sred the lofs of 
fo many hravt merty were not the moft deftruSive ; but thofe, 
in which thev acquired an immenfity of Perjian gold* It was 
not their enduring fo many hardihips in the courfe of the war, 
but their connexions with the Perfians, after the conclufiotx 
of it, which fubverted the Grecian eAablifliments, and ruined 
the moft virtuous confederacy that ever exifted upon earth. 
The Greeks became haughty after their viftories. Delivered 
from the common enemy, diey began to quarrel with one 
another* Their quarrels were fomented by Perfian gold, of 
nAich diey acquired enough to make them defirous of more. 
Hence proceeded the famous Peloponnefian war, in which the 
Adienians and Lacedsemoni^s zHed as principals, and drew 
after them the other ftates of Greece. 

Mardonius, as above mentioned, having taken up his 
quarters in TheflTaly, and the confines of Macedonia, pre- 
pared to profecute the war with vigour, and entered into 
Athens, ten months after Xerxes had iirft taken it. But his 
numerous army was entirely defeated at the battle of Pl^taea, 
in the year before Chrift 479. Mardonius himfelf was killed ; 
and it is related, that of the three hundred and fifty thoufand 
Perfians who came into the field, there efcaped fcarce three 
thoufand, befides forty thoufand who fled. 

In that part of the battle, where Mardonius, mounted on a 
white horfe, fought at the head of a thoufand Perfians, all 
chofcn men, the Greeks were vigoroufly puflied, and many 
Lacedaemonians funk in death. And, indeed, while he re- 
mained alive, the Spartans could with difficulty keep their 
ground; but when he fell, valiantly contending for viftory, 
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and the brave troops that euarded his perlba were broken^ dl 
the Perfians turned their backs and fled. 

Mardonius was the braveft ♦ of all the Periian generals. 

If he had been properly fupported by the other leaders^ he 

would have pro'bably fubjedled Greece to the Peifian 

dominion* His death, therefore, may be regarded as the 

^ greateft event in the annals of liberty. 

The flight of the Perfians proved a fignal to the whole 
Barbarian army. When they law the forces of that conquer- 
ing nation roated> they abandoned the field without firiking 
a blow. 

Thus Greece was freed from the invafion of an army, 
which for two years had over-run their country, and Athens 
was again reftored to her ancient government and renown. 

On the fame day that the battle of Plataea was fought, the 
Grecians burnt the Perfian fleet in the harbour of Mycale, a 
promontorv of Ionia. Upon this double defeat^ Xerxe8> 
finding it impofflble to retrieve fo great misfortunes, retired 
farther into the country \ and, leading a life of indolence and 
luxury, was at lafl murdered by his own foldiers. He was 
fucceeded in the throne of Perfia by his fon Artaxerxes. 
It may be here proper to notice what a Judicious biflorian 
fays on this event: <<That whatever hiccefsful attempts 
^ Xerxesyor his fucceilbrs, made in other parts, the Perfians> 
^ after this defeat at Mycale, did never zBt oflenfively aeainft 
^ Greece. And though the Perfian kingdom continued 
,•• many years after, and with the chara£br of the greatcfl 
^^ empire of the known world, her greatnefe codified rather 
^ in riches and extent of territory^ than any monorabtaf 
^< atchievements ; and the continuanceof it was chiefly owins 
*• to thofe inteftine broils among the Grecians^ which diverted 
•' them from pushing on their conquefts in Afia f.*' 

Themiftocles was now looked upon as the common de- 
liverer of Greece. He received the highefl marks of honour 
and efteem for his wiidom and yalour, in the fervice of his 
country. The walls of Athens were rebuilt, and nothing 
was omitted, either by fea or land> which might not only 
fecure the Athenians from foreign invafion, but alfo fix their 
dominion at home. This gave no fmall umbrage to the 
Lacedxmonians, who concluded, *' That if a city i^ien it 
^' lay in ruins, could do fuch wonders^ what might it not 
*' afpire to, when it was fortified ?'* 

* Hcrcxlotutand Diodonis. f .Stanyafl* 
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Anftides alfo, in confideration of his eminent fervices to 
fte commonwealth, was rai/ed to the dignity of Archon, 

Cimoni ion of Miitiades, a favourite of Anftides, fucceeded 
&im in the adminiftration of* public affairs, and entirely de- 
feated the whole Perfian fleet at the mouth of the river Eu^ 
rvmedon in Pamphylia. He funk and deftroyed upwards of 
tnree hundred of the enemy's (hips ; and before the blood o^ 
(his engagement was wiped ofF, Cimon dreflM the chief of 
his men in Perfian habits, landed them on the fhore, and 
entirely routed the Perfian forces. The, great booty he ac- 
quired in this expedition, was employed, on his return home, 
in raifing the public buildings of Atnens. Thus did Cimon 
obtain two complete viftories, which may be faid to furpaft 
thofe of Salamis and Platsea, being both gained the fame daj^ 
and bv the fame men. He afterwards took eighty fail of 
Phqemcians ; who, ignorant of their defeat, were coming up 
to the aififtance of the Perfians. Upon diis a peace was 
concluded between the Grecians and Perfians, extremely 
honoiuable to the former, who now became matters of the 
greater part of the iflands in the /Egean fea. 

Cimon took a more certain road to popularity, than either 
Ariftidcs or Themiftocles. Inftead of defpifing money like 
the former, or hoarding it like the latter, unlefs when ex-p 
pended on fome magnificent public fpefhcle, he paid a pru«» 
dent attention to wealth, but without difcovering any marks 
of rapacity; and being enriched by the Perfian fpoils, he 
revived the ancient fpirit of hofpitaltty. He kept a publie 
table, if not for all the Athenians, at leaft for his partizans; 
and, being naturally of a focial difpofition, he drank deep 
with liis guefts *. « He got riches," faid one of his friends, 
^ to ufe mem ; and he ufcd them fo, as to be honoured on 
" their account." Though Cimori, however, in his con- 
vivial meetings, might fometimes exceed the bounds of tem- 
perance, his eenerous hofpitality did not lead him to t^^tOt 
|hc fcryicc of bis country. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Of the internal Divlfion$ of Greece^ the Pehto^nefian War^ 
and the Surrender of Athens to the Lacedamonians^ 

THE great fucctfs of Cimon, at the river Eurjrmedon, 
gave new luftre to hib already popular and heroic cha- 
racter. Athens, enriched and adorned with the Perfian fpoils, 
profecuted, under his liberal adminidration) new fchemes of 
wealth, of glory, and ambition, Commerce, conqueft, and 
colonization, equally occupied her views } and being now 
unrivalled miftrcfs of the Grecian feas, ibe rapidly preiTed 
forward in her naval career. 

^ The firft objedt that engaged the avidity of the Athenians. 
was a territory on the coaft of Thrace, containing gold 
mines. That territory belonged to the ifland of 1 nafus; 
^nd fome difpute having arifen with the Thafians, concerning 
the trade to thofe coafls, they withdrew themfclvcs from the 
maritime league. Cin^on fcizcd this occafion of quarrel to 
afTemble the confederate fleet ; failed to the refradory Ifland ^ 
defeated the Thafian fquadron, and difcmbarked a ftrong 
body of forces. But the I'hafians lifter lofing a battle on lanc^ 
took refuge within their walls, and made an oblHnate reliftancc, 

After having fMdained a fiege for three years, they furren^ 
<]ered. The terms were, ** 'Fhat the Thafians fhould level 
*' their walls ; give up their armed fliips ; pay to the naval 
" confederacy, and Lo Athens as the head of that confedera- 
*' cy, the whole arrears of their ftipulatcd contributi r*n for 
" the public fcrvice : furiiifh their proportion punflually in 
" future, and quit all prcteiifions to their territory on the 
^' continent, and to the mines." 

Intcftine divifions, however, again diflrurbcd the quiet of 
Greece ; for whilft th'j Athenians conquered their common 
enemy, the envy of their neighbours, efpeciafly the Lacedx- 
moniaris, increafcd, many proi inccs alfo revolted from the 
dominion of Athcnr,, and a general battle was fought between 
the Spartans and the Athenians at Coronea in Boeotia, with 
great change of fortune on both fide?, in the year bc-fore 
Chrift 470. At length ?11 parties being tired, peace was again 
concluJcd between Athens and Sparta for thirty years, in 
which the allies on both fides were alfo included. 

rciick's, v/ho was chief in the command of the Athenian 
AXiirfi improved his intercft with the people, beautified the 

city, 
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cky, and exhibited public feafts ; he alfo repaired the tempJe 
of Minerva, which had be^n burnt by the Pcrilans; and 
Athens became the admiration of ftrangers, and the envy of 
her neighbours. 

Pericles embraced every political occafion to exalt the 
power of Athens, and weaken that of Sparta ; at the fame 
time that he employed the forces of the ftate in naval expe- 
ditions. 

While Athens was flourifliing under the adminiftration of 
Pericles, ^in all the ufeful and ornamental arts, a war broke 
out between the Samians and Milefians concerning Priene. 
The Milefians having been worfted in the hoftile competi- 
tion, had recourfe to the Athenians, to whom they grievoufly 
complained againft the Samians. In this complaint fome 
private citizens of Samos joified ; feemingly diflatfsfied with 
the predominance of the arlilocratical party in the govern- 
ment of that city and ifland. The Athenians, therefore putting 
to fea with a confiderable fleets, landed upon Samos, where 
they eftabliihed a democracy ; a;id exacSled from the Samians 
fifty boys, and an equal number of grown men, as hoftages. 

Thele hoftages the Athenians dppofited at Lemnos. And, 
on the departure of their fleet from Samos, they left a garri- 
fon in the capital, to ftxure ths obedience of the ifland. Hut 
a body of Samians, who would not fubmit to tjie new form 
of government, and who had fled to the continent, having 
gained the confidence of the meft powerful citizens of Samos, 
and the friehdih p of Pifl'uthnes, the Perfian governor of Sar- 
dis, pafled over by night into their native city. They firft 
dircded their eftbrts againft the popular party, and got a 
majority of them fecurcd through ariftocratical influence. 
They next conveyed away, by ffealth, the Samian hoftages 
from Lenvios ; then openly revolted, and delivered the Athe- 
nian garrifoa, with its officers, to Pifluthnes. Elated with 
tl^is fuccefs, the Samians prepared to renew the war againft 
Miletus; the Byzantines having joined them, in their rqfift- 
ance to the authority of Athens^ 

The Athenians were no fooner informed of that revolt 
and its confequenccs, than they ftnt againft Samos a fleet of 
fxxty gallies. fiut a divifion of fixtcen fail was detached for 
other fervices ; fome to lie ofl^ the coaft of Caria, and ob- 
ftrvc the motions of a Phoenician fquadron, and others to 
ftcer for Chios and Leibos, and there give a funrunons for 
^d. The remaining forty fail, commauded by Pericles and 
nine colleagues, gave battle, near the ifle of Tragia, to the 
Samian fleet, conlifting of feventy fail, twenty of which had 
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land forces on board, and gained a fignal vi<5tory. The Stmiai) 
fleet was then on its way from Miletus. Twenty fail after* 
ward arrived from Athens, to reinforce the fleet under Peri, 
cles, and twenty-five from Chios and Lcfbos, Encouraged 
by this acceffion of ftrength, the Athenians and their aUies 
]anded on the ifland of Samos, difcomfited the Samians ii) 
battle, invefted their capital by land, and at the fame time 
blocked it up by fea. But Pericles withdrew iixty fail of the 
confederate fleet from this fervice, and fteered with all ex« 
pedition for the coaft of Caria, on being informed that a 
Phoenician fleet was coming to the relief o? Samos. 

During the abfcnce of the Athenian naval commander, thQ 
Samians manned their fleet *, quitted the harbour, fimk the 
ihips ftationed to guard it, and defeated all thofe that at«p 
tempted to oppofe mem, Having thus vidtorioufly accom- 
pliihed their purpofes, by beating ofF the confederate fleet, 
they remained mafters of their own haven for fourteen days \ 
during which time they made what importations or exporta* 
tions they thought fit. But on the return of Pericles their 
harbour was a^in blocked up. And he having received fre(h 
fupplies from Athens, in forty fbips, under Thucydides, Ag- 
non, and Phormio, with twenty fail, under Tlepolemus and 
Anticles, befides thirty from Chios and Lefbos, the Samians 
found farther refiflance imprafticable. They, therefore, hav-r 
ing fuftained a fiege for almoft nine months, furrendered on 
the following terms : " That they fhould demolifh their walls 5 
** give hoftages 5 deliver up their fleet j and reimburfe, by 
** ftated payments, the expence of the war ♦." The Byzan* 
tines alfo negociated, and were again received under the pro- 
tedion of the Athenian government, on the fame terms dieir 
obedience had been held, as fubjedt allies, before their revolt, 

Pericles greatly valued himfelf upon the Samian expedition^ 
faying, " He had, in nine months, dene as much againft the 
♦* city of Ionia, as Agamemnon did in ten years againit 
*' Troy." This conquefl, indeed, was of the greateft im» 
portance to the Athenians, as the Samians, by the increafe of 
their naval power, \vere near wrefling the dominion of tho 
fca out of their hands. 

Other commotions happened about this time at Epidant* 
nus, Corcyra, Corinth, and other cities of Greece. Thefe 
quarrels continued with great acrimony, and gave rife at hft 
to a moie general war between the two rival flates, Athens 
a|id Sp:fta, in which all Greece became parties. PericleSj 
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it is thought, promoted riicfe troubles, in order to divert the 
general clamour now raifed againft him, for having fquan<* 
dered the public money, without giving any account of it. 
The true caufe, however, of the enfuing war, may, with more 
leafon, be afcribed to the Jealoufy conceived by the Spartans, 
of the growing power -of the Athenians, after the battle at 
Plataea ; for the Athenians, on the repeated viftorics over 
the Perfians, affefted a fuperiority over their neighbours, and 
fet up for the (bvereign umpires of Greece. 

This afTumption of power in the Athenians gave great of- 
fence to the Spartans, and the two ftates became thoroughly 
exafperated againft each other. As they were, both now ar- 
rived to their moft flourifliing period, the difpute was for the 
empire of Greece, under the pretence of a balance of power, 
and the proteftion of their confederates. 

The late league being now diflblyed, each fide ufed their 
utmoft diligence to ftrengthcn themfelves by alliances. The 
Lacedaemonians fecured the ftates of Peloponnefus, as well as 
the Megarians, Phocians, Locrians, Boeotians,] and other 
ftates without the Iftmus. On the fide of the Athenians, 
were the Chians, Lefbians, Plataeans, Meflienians, and other 
ftates of Greece ; befides a great part of the Graecians fet- 
tled in Afia. And fo intent were both parties on the profe- 
cution of this war, that they had recourfe for affiftance to the 
Perfian monarch, againft whom they were both fo lately 
united. Thus was all Greece, in a manner, drawn into 
this quarrel', and became auxiliaries to each party, as the dif- 
ferent ftates were affefted, or influenced by their peculiar 
interefts. 

The Lacedaemonians, under Archidamus their general, 
affembled at the ifthmus between Peloponnefus and Corinth, 
an army of 60,000 men, and advanced within feven miles of 
Athens, before the Athenians had made the neceffary prepa- 
rations to oppofe them. Pericles was blamed by the Athe- 
nians for not leading them into the field ; they charged him 
with cowardice, for not making a fally on the enemy ; but 
he {hut up die city gates, fent out parties of horfe to keep 
the enemy at a diftance, and ordered a hundred gallies to in- 
feft the coaft of Peloponnefus. Upqn this" Archidamus find- 
ing he could not bring the Athenians to battle, and that his 
provifion failed, after ravaging the country, broke up his 
camp, and returned home. The Athenians, in their turn, 
niade fuccefsful defcents on the coafts of the enemy ; and 
having drawn over to their fide Si talesj king of Tiirace, and 
f Cfdiccas, king of MaceUon, were enabled to a<9: ofFenfively 
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both bv fea and laiid: They invaded Megara with their 
ivhole force, and laid wafte great part of the enemy's country^ 
The following fummer Archidamus again invaded Athens 
with the fame force as before ; ,and a plague breaking out in 
the city at the fame time, great numbers of the inl^abitants 
were dcftroyed. This dreadful misfortune was attributed to 
Pericles, who detained fo great a number of the inhabitants 
within the city \ and he at the fame time, failing in an at- 
tempt upon Epidaurus, was fined in a large fum, and difmiffed 
from his command. 

Pericles, however, by a florid harangue juftified his con- 
' duft, and made fo great an improHion on the people, that he 
was, in a (hort time after, reltorcd to his command, with a 
, more abfolute power than he had before enjoyed ; but thi* 
new dignity did not long continue •, for Pericles died this year 
<>f the plague^ after havmg held the adminiftration of the af- 
feirs of Greece for forty years in the moft flourifliing time of 
4be commonwealth. 

Notwithftanding the death of Pericles, and the great dimi- 
nution of the Athenian power by war. and peftilence, they 
continued to face their enemies, and fitted out a large num- 
ber of fhips, to the amount of 250 fail. Thcfj they employ- 
ed in different parts, and in carrying on the fiege of Mitylene, 
a fea port in Lefbos. The inhabitants of Mitylcne, not re- 
ceiving the expelled fuccour from the Spartans, furrendercd 
at difcretion to the Athenians. On the other fide Platasa, 
after being ninety years in alliance with Athens, was furrcn- 
dered tojtne Spartans, and the conquered, on each fide, felt the 
rcfentment of the conqueror. Many were executed in cold 
blood J their lands wore laid wafte; their women were ad- 
judged to flavery; and their cities reduced to ruin. 

In this manner, Athens and Peloponncfus, wafting their 
natural ftrength and power, continued the war with different 
fucccfs ; and, engaging the leflbr ftates in their quarrel, 
Greece became the I'ccne of inteftine broils. At length both 
parties, having loft their generals Cleon and Brafidas in a 
late adlion at Amphipolis in Thrace, feemed difpcfed to treat; 
and a peace was concluded in the tenth year of the war be- 
tween tlie two ihitcs and their confederates, for fifty years. 

This treaty^ however, was not well obferved, efpecially or> 
the part of the Lacedaemonians, who but coldly performed 
the articles of agreement. Befidcs, the confederates of eacl| 
party thouglit tlienifelvcs not fulliclcntly regarded, and be- 
came in gcncr^d difsTOiiiunteJ, and complained that die league 
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between Athens and Sparta, was a combination^ oiily to cn- 
flave the other ftates of Greece. ^ . ^ 

In this ftate of affairs, a nephew of Pericies, Alcibiades, 
fon of Clinias, who had a great (hare in the fight at Artcmi- 
fium, improved the opportunity to his own advantage, and 
was declared general of the Athenian forces. He obliged 
many of the leffer ftates to acknowledge the fovereignty of 
Athens. Soon after, on an unfuccefsful expedition to Sicily, 
he was fent for home to take his trial, on a charge of pro- 
faning the myfteries of Ceres and Prbferpine, and breaking 
the images of Mercury. Alcibiades, apprehending the con- ' 
fequences, withdrew himfelf to Sparta, and offered nis fervice 
to the Lacedaemonians. The Athenians, at the fame timci 
pronounced judgment of death againft him. 

Alcibiades foon became fufpeSed by the Lacedaemonians ; 
upon which he retired to Tiffaphernes, the Perlian kingV 
lieutenant, and, by his addrefs, got himfelf into his favour. 
At the fame time the ill fuccefs of the Athenians, in their 
defign on Sicily, caufed great uneafinefs in Athens. 

The government was kbolifhed, and ufurped hyfour hiiH" 
dred. This new eftablifhment of four hundred did not lonjg 
continue, and the government was again altered and commit- 
ted to fve thou/and. On thefe innovations in the ftate of 
Athens, and the ill fltuation of their affairs abroad, Alcibia- 
des was recalled, and received in triumph into Athens. He 
was now looked upon as the only man capable of reftoring 
^lis country to its ancient fplendor and renown, and was a 
fecond time declared general of their forces both by land and 
fea; but afterwards upon the defeat of the Athenian fleet bjr 
die Lacedaemonians, under Lyfander, Alcibiades fell again 
into difgrace ; and he, who was lately regarded as their folc 
prote6^or^ was difcarded on a fufpicion that he had not done 
his duty. 

After this, the Athenians had ill fuccefs both by land and 
fea. Their fleet vras again defeated at JVlytelene, under Co- 
non; and Athens was furrendered to the Lacedaemonians. 
Thus a period was put to the war between Athens and Sparta, 
in the year before Chrift 404, after it had continued twenty- 
feven years with great expence of blood and treafure i and, as 
Mr. Stanyan obferves, "With a ftrange variety of fortune, 
" and a fpirit of refolution and bravery, on both fides, which 
** might have been employed to great advantage againft a 
" foreign enemy." 

This war between thefe two moft powerful ftates of 
Creece, greatly influenced the publx affairs of the feveral 
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provinces ; the clafhing of their different interefis diverted 
their attention from tfieir common fecurity, and brought on 
thoie inteftine diflenHons, which ended in the deftniftion of 
that general liberty they had fo long glorioufly defended. 

The fate of Athens being determine4 by the defeat of their 
forces^ both at land and fea, by Lyfander, and the (urrender 
of Athens to the Lacedaemonians, the conquerors preferring 
the glory and fafety of Greece in genera!, to their own 
private refentment, would not deftroy a city that bad flood 
firft in fame among the Grecian ftates, but contented them- 
'felves with making an entire change in the government 
. They placed the power in thirty perfons, commonly called 
the thirty tyrants of Athens.^ Lyfander after this reduced 
Samos> and other Grecian cities, to the obedience of the Spar- 
tans, and returned in triumph to Sparta, with a great 
number of Athenian gallies, loaded with money and rich fpoils, 
the fruit of his fuccefsful compaigns. Lyfander, however, 
incurred the difpleafure of the Spartans for bringing fo great 
a quantity of gold and fllver money into the flate, contrary 
to the fundamental laws of their country, by which the ufe 
of thofe metals are prohibited, left the rigid virtue of the 
Spartans Qiould abate, and their minds become efi^minate 
and fubjeA to corruption. At the fame time a decree was 
pafled to profcribe the ufe of this money ; and it was ordered 
that no coin (hould be current except pieces of iron. 

The government of the thirty tyrants tended chiefly to 
make themfelves abfolute. For this purpofe theyobtained a 
guard from Sparta to fupport their power. They killed 
rheramen^s, one of their colleagues for oppoiing their 
tyrannic proceedings ; many citizens of the greateft intereft, 
or who, by reafon of their wealth or good qualities, were 
moft likely to. make head againft them, were either killed or 
baniflied \ipon the moft frivolous pretences. In diis diftrefs, 
the citizens caft their thoughts on Alcibiades, under whofe 
government they had arrived at gteat glory ; and were not 
without hopes that they might, by his condud, recover 
their liberty. The tyrants alfo having the fame apprehenfion, 
ufed every method to get Alcibiades into their power ; and he 
was delivered to the Spartans, at the requeft of L3^ander, on 
a treaty made between them and the Perfians, and was mur- 
dered by fetting fire to the houfc in which he dwelt. 

This fe verity of the tyrants was carried to the greatclt 

cxcefs. Imprifoament and murder were frequent in th« 

city, and every one trembled for himfelf aiw his friends ; 

many fought an afylum in other ftates) and the LKedae- 

, 4 mojiians 
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monbm inhtimanly publiflied an edi£tjto prohibit the citiei 
of Greece from giving them refuge, in this calamitom 
fttuation o( their affairs, Thrafybulus, who had been a prin« 
cipal coounander in the Peloponnefian war^ undertook die 
caufe'of hi« country. /He was joined by many citizens ¥4io 
liadbeen baiuflied, or had made themfelves voluntary exiles >; 
and it was agreed to exert theitifelvcs againft this powerful 
tyranny. 

They firft feized Phyle, a iinall fort in Attica ; and aftcr«- 
terwacas Pyraeus, die priiicipal fea port of Athens. The 
Thirty colleflied their whole ftrength to oppofe this progrefc 
ofthercitixens ; but fuccefs attended the caufe of liberty ^ and 
the tyrunti were overcome. Critias and HippomathUs, two 
of die chiefs, were killed on the fpot \ and, as the army wat< 
fleeing away, Ttrrafybulus, called to them, ^ Not to look 
^ upon him as their conqueror, but as their friend. Wo 
" arc not," fajrs he, ** enemies, but fellow citizens, nor hav& 
**wc declared war againft the city, but againft the tyrantsJ* 

This dtfcourfe had its proper efFedl on the army; and, 
«p(m their return to Athens, the government of the thirty 
ivas aboltfhcd, and in their room ten were chofen, one out 
^ every tribe, and the admijliftration of public affairs was 
sommitted to them ; bnt the fame pailion for tyranny foon 
appeared in tfacfs new governors, and the change was far 
from producing any gooa efFed* The thirty applied to the 
Laceaannonians for aid, and Lyfandcr was again fent t» 
block up the Pyraeus by fea and land. 

This intent was, in a great meafure, fruflrated by Pau- 
fenias, a Spartan prince, who followed Lyfander under a 
pretence to fupport him ; but, having gained an advantage 
tver the Athenians, Paufanias, moved with compaffion tor 
the deplorable ftate of a people and city once fo flourifliing, 
•r from a jealoufy of Lyfander*s power, fecretly favoured the 
Athenians, and obtained a peace for them. 

This peace was fealed in the blood of the tyrants, who 
were all put to the fword, and Athens was left in full 
poffeffion of its liberty. The ancient government was re- 
cftabliflied, the exiles were recalled. Tiirafybulus propofed 
a general amnefty, by which the citizens engaged upon oath 
to bury all paft tranfaftions in oblivion ; and, by a religious 
obfervance of this falutary ordinance, the public tranquillity' 
was fecured, and the whole community united into one body, 
after it had been the fcene of the utmoll violence and outrage. 
An aaigent hiftorian obferves, "that a$ rnanyon'both fides 

" were 
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* were deftroyed in eight oionths, as in the ten years of tfrs 
•* Peloponnefian war *•'* , 

Greece being now in a ftate of peace and inaflivity, the 
' Spartans, fluQied with their late fuccefs againft Athens, began 
to quarrel with the Eleans, a leading people of Peloponneiiis, 
on pretence of their aiding the Athenians irid other ftates 
with whom they were at war. They alfo raifed commotions 
among their neighbours, that they might leffen their power, 
a^^d better maintain the title they now afTumed of Protedors 
and Arbitrators of all Greece* They likewife fent a large 
army under Agefilaus into Afia, in order to fupport the 
Grecian cities againft the Perfian Monarch, whofe army 
was commanded by Tiflapherhes. The armies engaged near 
the river Pac^olus, in Lydia, and Agefilau^ gained a fignal 
vidory over the enemy, forced their camp, and made himfelf 
mafter of a rich booty. " 

The Perfians fenfible of the ill will the ftates of Greece 
bore againft the Spartans, for their late treatment of them, 
began to inceiife the Thebans and other cities againft them. 
The Argives, Corinthians, and Athenians joined in this con- 
federacy. Thus whilft Agefilaus was profecuting the war 
.with advantage in Afia, he was called home to join in the 
defence of his own kingdom, and gained a fecond (ignal 
viftory over the Thebans and their allies, at Coronea, in 
Bceotia ; but this vi£tory was not decifive enough to put an 
cnA to hoftilities between them, and frequent incurfions were 
made into each other's territoreis. 



C HAP. XVII. 

f)fthe Thebans, — Of the Jtchievements of the Gracian StafeSy 
from the rife of Thebes to the Battle of CharoTiea* 

WHI LE the other cities of Greece ftruggled for power, 
or contended for glory, the Thebans devoted them- 
felves entirely to their intereft. 7"he calamities which the 
Athenians and Spartans occafioned to one another, in their 
ambitious ftruggles for pre-eminence, had, by exhaufting the 
ftrength of thefe republics, augmented the relative impor- 

*^ Xenophon. 
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•tanceofthefurrounding ftatcs. Thebes, in particular, had, 
by fure, but certain fleps, arrived at power, and gradually 
extended her authority over t;hc fmaller communities. Athens 
and Sparta, watchful to check the encroachments of each 
other, had neglected to prevent the increafe of a republic, 
whofe reputation ^ong continued inferior to her real power. 
When the Spartans, at length, became fenfible of their error^ 
they aded with fuch an imprudent violence as drove the The- 
bans to defpair, and now, having thrown ofF an odious yoke, 
ihey threw it ofT for ever. At this critical period two illuftri- 
ous men appeared at the head of their country, to Kring this 
ftl-ength into exertion, and gave a direction to the fpirit of 
the people. Thcfo were Pclopidas and Epaminondas. 

A fevere perfccution, to which the difciplcs of Pythagoras 
had been expofed in Italy, compelled thofe few who could 
cfcape from the barbarity of their enemies to take flielter in 
Greece. In this native foil of fcience they found proteftioa 
and rcfpcft, and were employed in inftrudting youth in the 
principles of their philofophy. Hence the T/jeban Pair^ as 
ihcfe heroes are called, found preceptors who pointed out the 
path which leads to virtue and to glory. 

During the inteftine broils of the Grecian ftatcs, the 
Afiatic cities revolted from the Spartans \ and indeed Greece 
feems, at this time to have been entirely convulfcd and dif- 
ordercd. The jarring intercfts and ftruggles of each ftatc 
for power, put all in confufion, and they turned the edge of 
the fword againft themfclves j faction and corruption, fraud 
and violence, daily increal\:d among them 5 and not being able 
to decide their own quarrels, they fatally called in the aifift- 
aiice of foreign powers 5 for as each people found themfelves 
diftrefled, they made application to their old enemies the Per- 
fians, yho had now found out the means of fomenting their 
divifions, and fupported one ftate againft the other, the better 
to weaken the whole. 

There were not wanting in Greece able men either in the 
cabinet or field, to oppok- this difordered fituatlon of their 
affairs 5 but lijxury and flcth had made great advances in the 
behaviour of the people, and public fpirit yielded to private 
intereft or prejudice. Lyfander and king Agelllaus were 
early aftive in thcfc commotions, and headed the armies of 
the Spartans. Iphicrates had the command of the Athenian 
Jurces, and, altliough a young man, proved an experienced 
general. Thrafybulus loft his life in the fervice of his coun- 
try at Rhodes. Pelopidas dt^livercd the Thebans from the 
power of the Spartan?, and reftored them tp their former li- 
berty. 



1^ AtcbiiDiments rf the Grecian Statei. , 

herty. The Thcbans, on their fidci fomented the miarrcf 
between Athens and Sparta. At length thefe two States, 
perceiving that the Thebans, by repeated fuccefs, daily gain- 
ed ground upon them» laid afide their own refentmcntS| and 
peace was made between theni, wherein it was agreed, that 
aU the cities JJjculd be governed by their (nun laws* 

Artaxerxes, king of Perfia, was at this time cngajred in a 
war with the Egyptians, and applied to the Grecians' for 
alEflance. The rcqutft of this prince could not be complied 
with, without firft putting an end to their own quarrels. 
Peace bA^ing concluded, twenty thoufond (Jrecians under Iphi- 
cratcs, were taken into the fervice of Artaxerxes, and fome 
fruitlefs attempt^ were made by the generals Pharnabazus 
and Iphicrates againft Memphis, and other cities of Egypt. 

In the mean time Peloponnefus, and other cities of Greece, 
fell again into tumults and broils amongft themfclves. The 
two ftates of Athens and Sparta were alfo engaged in thefe 
quarrels, in behalf of their refpe£live allies. 1 he inhabitants 
of Plataea applied to their old friends the Athenians for 
their protection againft the Thebans, who had demolifhed 
their city ; and, vmen the former were difpofed for peace, it 
was reicded by the latter, who made it appear that they 
would lay hold of the prefent opportunity to extend their do- 
minions by encroachments on their neighbours. 

Upon this Agefilaus declared war againft the Thebans^ 
and a battle was fought at Leu£lra in Boeotia, when the 
Spartans were defeated after a moft fharp and bloody engage- 
ment. This unfortunate event greatly funk the (pirits of the 
Spartans; and the two ftates of Athens and Sparta thought 
It their mutual intereft to unite and withftand the growing 
power of the Thebans. In this manner did each ftate make 
ncad, and a£l oftenfively againft the other, infomuch that alt 
Greece was in a ftate of war. 

Notwithftauding thefe fevcral viciffitudes of fortune in dif- 
ferent engagements, the power of the Thebans, under the 
condui^l and courage of Epaminondas and Pelopidas, dai\y 
increafcd, both at land and fca, infomuch, that from one of th^: 
moft inconfiderable ftates, the Thebans not only difputed the 
fovereignty .cf CTrccce, but gaiiicd fo great credit and influ- 
ence in public affairs, that they bvcnnic moderators in the 
quarrels of their nci^-Jibours. '\\\c Arcadians Intreated their 
afliftance againft the Spartans; the Thcilalians alfo, now 
greatly opprefled by Al'jxnndcr the tyrant of Pher«, applied 
to them for relief from his tyranny, 

Pelopidas 
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t^elopidas andl Epaminondas commanded the armies ofThcbes 
bn both thefc occafions j but unfortunately for the Thebans^ 
both generals loft their lives, the former at the battle of 
(j}n9\-cepbalte ^pXti^ Alexander, and Epaminondas, after 
gaining a fignal victory over the Spartans at Mantirtea^ died 
of a wound ne received by a javelin in the fight, in the year 
before* Chrift 360. And it may be faid that the glory ot the 
Thcban ftate began and ended in him } for by his death) all 
their hopes and blaze of power were blafted. 

The death of Epaminondas proved no lefs fatal to the 
Athenians than to the Thebans j for they Jiow departed from 
the virtue of their anccflors. They no longer dKcovcred 
their former 'iiealjfor the public good, nor an application to 
the affairs of ftatc, but gave themfclvcs over to luxury and 
idlcncfs, and lavilhcd the public revenues to the bafcft pur- 
pofes. Philip king of Mucedon, took advantage of this. de- 
generate difpofition of the Athenians. The rc»U of the Gre- 
cian ftates being alfo drowned in the fame inattention to pub- 
lic affairs, that prince raifcd the Macedonians, from a mean 
and low condition, to the empire of Greece, and afterwards 
of all Afia. 

The Atheni:ms, and the other cities of Greece, for fome 
time oppofed the growing power of the Macedonians, whom 
they had hitherto deemed a barbarbus and obfcuro people. 
In this oppofition they were principally incited by Demofthc- 
nes the nimous orator of Athens, who ilrongly inveighed 
againft Philip, and the fupinencfs and indolence of his coun- 
trymen, m charged not only the Athenians, but alfo the 
Arrives, Thebans, Corinthians, Laced.-cmonians, Arcadians, 
andall the other ftates of Greece, without exception, with 
having abandoned their feveral interefts. ff^hena comes ity fays 



. , crept 

into every order of the ftate, and the diffolutenefs of their man- 
ners. He advifed them to concert fuch meafures as were mod 
proper to fave Greece from the impendins; danger. Philip, 
however, taking advantage of their indolence and inteftine 
divifions, o;ainea (o great power and influence among the 
different ftates of Greece, that they applied to him as their 
tonimon friend and protc£tor. Thus he, who was fir ft call- 
ed in by the Thebans, as an affiftant only in their difputes, 
fo wdl condu6led his affairs, that he was enabled to adl as 
principal, and make head againft the united army of the Athe* 
nians and Thebans, at the battle of Chseronea in Bototia, where 
Vol. L H h^ 
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he defeated the army of the confederates, in the year before 
Chrift 338. 

On the day of this engagement, and the deftrufStion of that 
republican independence, which the internal vices of the 
Greeks, and the arms and intrigues of Philip,^ had been gra- 
dually undermining for twenty-two years, both armies form- 
ed in battle array, before the riiing of the fun.. The right 
wing of the Macedonians was headed by Philip,. wRo judged 
proper to oppofe in perfon the dangerous fury of the Athe- 
nians, His fon. Alexander, only nineteen years of age, but 
furroundcd by experienced officers, commanded the left wing, 
which faced the Sacred Band of the Thebans^ The auxilia- 
ries of either army were ported, in the centre. In the begin- 
ning of the aftion, the Athenians charged with impetuofity,. 
.and repelled the oppofing divifions of the enemy; but the 
youthful ardour of Alexander obliged the Thebans to retire^ 
the Sacred Band; being cut down to a man.. The aftivity of 
the young prince completed their difbrder,, and purfued the 
multitude with his Theffalian cavalry. 

Meantime the Athenian generals, too much elated by their 
firft advantage, loft the opportunity to improve ft; for,, having 
repelled the entire and right wing of the Macedonians,.except 
the phalanx, which, was compofed of cho&a men,, and im- 
mediately commanded by the king, they, inftead of attempt- 
ing to break this formidable body,, by attacking it in flank, 
prefled forward againft the fugitives,, the infolent Lyficles 
exclaiming in vain triumph, ** Purfue, my brave countrymen ! 
*• let us orive the cowards to Macedon." Philip obferved 
this rafli folly with contempt, and faying to thofe around him^ 
'' our enemies know not how to conquer," commanded his 
phalanx, by a rapid evolution, to gain an adjacent eminence, 
from which they poured down, firm and collefted,, oa the 
advancing Athenians, whofe confidence of fuccefs had render- 
ed them totally infenfible to danger. But the irrefiftible 
(hock of the Macedonian fpear converted their fury into de- 
fpair^ Above a thoufand fell, two thoufand were taken pri- 
foners ; the reft efcaped by a precipitate and (hameful flight. 
Of the Thebans more were killed than taken.. Few of the 
confederates peiiflied, as they had little fliare in the ai5lion> 
and as Philip,, perceiving his viftory to be complete, gave 
orders to Q}are the vanquiftied, with a clemency unufual ia 
that age, and not lefs honourable to his underftanding than 
his, heart; fince his humanity thus fubdued the mfnds, and 
gained the affeAions,.of his conquered enemies* 

Accords 
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According^ to the Grecian cuftom, the battle was followed 
by an entertainment, at which, the king, prcfiding in perfoni 
received the congratulation of his friends, and the humble 
fupplications of the Athenian deputies, who craved the bodies 
ot their nain. Their requeft, which fcrved as an aclcnow- 
ledgemcnt to their dcfe<it, was readily granted \ but before 
they availed thcmfelves of the pcrmiflion to carry off their 
<lead, Philip, who with his natural intemperance had protraft- 
cd the entertainment till morning, ifliicd forth with his licen- 
tious companions to vifit the held of battle. Their heads 
were crowned with feftive garlands. Their minds were in- 
toxicated with the infolence of wine and viftory. The fight 
of the flautthtered Thcbans, however, which firft prefentcd 
itfelf to their eyes, and particularly the Sacred Band of friendsi 
who lay covered with honourable wounds, on the fpot where 
they had been drawn up to fight, brought back tbcle Infolent 
fpedators to the fentiments of reafon and humanity. Philip 
beheld the ayvful fccne with a mixture of admiration and pity* 
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Oh thi klfi ofthi Macedonian Empire^ and th Caufis of the 
Dnlint q thu Gncian Statts. Dioth and Charailer of 
Philip. 

THE vifible decline of Athens and Sparta had fuggefted 
views of ambition, and plans of conqueft to fevcral of 
the Greek ftates. Thebes had the afcendfant for a while \ 
but her period, though brilliant, was fhort. Jafon, and Alex- 
ander of Pherse, purfued the fame fchcmcs of aggrandifcment 
without fuccefs. Philip of Maccdon, a companion of Epa* 
minondaS) and a witnefs to the growing power of Thebes, aa 
well as to the glory of her hero, entered deeply into the fame 
viewst He joined profound policy to vaO ambition, and laid 
the foundation of an empire, which, extending from Europe 
to Afia, gave a new form both to the Eaflern and WeAern 
world. 

The divided interefts and declining ftate of the Grecian 
republics fiivourcd the rife of a new power. The Perfian 
Emoeror^ who had been accuftpmed for fome time to hold 
die Dalance between the ftates. of Greecei was oow entirely 
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occupied with the affairs of Egypt. Thefe circumffancef 
prepared the way for the greatnels of Philip, and the Mace- 
donian empire. 

At this period, the Athenian charaflier can hardly be re- 
cognized, at Athens. Effeminacy and voluptuoufhefs fubdued 
the love of liberty. Magiftracies and public employments 
became the reward of intrigues and biibery. The virtuous 
citizen withdrew from the fcene of corruption, and took to a' 
country life. 

The private life of the Athenians corrcfponded to their 
public charafter. The youth were early initiated into a life 
of diflipation and debaucnery 5 and entered into what is calledE 
the worlds totally ignorant, and greatly corrupted. Their 
idlen^fs and prodigali^ plunged them into the ruinous vice 
of gaming. The gratification of the palate became the feri- 
ous fludy, and exercifed the genius of the Athenians.^ Thejr 
had lately befVowed the freedom of their city (an honour, in 
former times, feldom conferred on kings ana princes) on two 
men, whofe fole merit was, that their father had been emi- 
nent in the art of cookery, and was £unous for having in- 
vented new fauces. 

Sparta had received a deadly wound by the fuccefles of 
Epamino^das* Not only had her citizens decreafed in num- 
ber ; their ancient virtue was eone* Ly&nder had brought 
home the gold of the eaft 'r Antalcidas, their ambafiador to 
Perfia, on the late peace, had, in a mimic dance, ridiculed 
the heroifm of Leonidas. Muft all nations^ on the eve of 
their downfall rcfemble one another ? 

At this favourable junSure, Philip of Macedon appeared, 
to ere£i a new empire on the ruin of the Grecian repubKcs* 
. The battle of Chasronca decided the caufe of liberty, and of 
Greece. 

Improving his fuccefs, Philip caufed him&lf to be pro- 
claimed commander in chief of all the Grecian forces ; and» 
roufing their ancient hatred againft the Perilans, prepared 
for an expedition into Afia. But, ^Yhile he was folenmiz* 
ing the marriage of his daughter Olympias, to Alexander king 
of Epirus, a dagger was plunged into his boibm. 

Amidll the tumultuous ainufements of the feflivity, Philip 
often appeared in public with unguarded confidence ii> th^ 
iidclity and attachment of all his fubje^ls. But proceeding one 
day from the palace to the theatre, he was ftabbed to the heart 
hv PauiaaiuS) a Macedonian. Wlicther the aflaifiA was ftiinu« 

. • Unirerfal Hiftorv. 
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lated merely by private refentment, or prompted by the ill- 
appeafed rage of Olyndpias, or inftigated to commit this atro- 
city by the Perfian fatraps, is uncertain. The laft conjefture 
iS} perhaps, the moft probable ; becaufe Alexander alledged 
the aflaffination of his father among bis reafons for invading 
the Perfian empire *. 

Thus fell Philip of Macedon, in the forty-feventh year of 
his age and twenty-fourth of his reign ; the nrft prince whofe 
life and actions hiftory hath defcribed with fuch regular ac- 
curacy, and circumftantial fulnefs, as render his adtniniftra- 
tion a matter of inftrutStion to fucceediog ages* With a reach 
of forefight and fagacity peculiar to himielf, he united all the 
prominent features of the Grecian chara&erj valour^ elo- 
quence, addrefs, flexibility to vary his condu£t, without* 
changing his purpofe, the moft extraordinary powers of ap- 
plication and perfeverance, of cool combination and ardent 
execution. Intercepted in the middle of his career by the 
hand of an ailaffin, he was prevented from undertaking die 
jufteft and nobleft defign of his reign j a defign ^vbich he had 
loi^ meditated, and in which his near profpe£t of fuccefs 

f)romifed to reward the labours and dangers of his toilfome 
ife. Had not his days been Ihortened by a premature death, 
there is^ood reafon to believe, that he might have fubdued 
the Peruan empire ; an enterprise more dazzling, but lefs 
difficult, dian the exploits which he had already atchieved. 
Had that event taken place, the arduous undertakings of his 
long and fuccefsful reign would have been ennobled and ilium i-s 
nated by the fpkndour of extenfive foreign conqueft* Philip 
would have reached the height of fuch renown^ as is obtained 
by the habits of aftivity, vigilance, and fortitude in the pur- 
suit of unbounded greatnefs ; and, in the opinion of pofterity^ 
would perhaps have furpafled the glory of all kings and con* 

Sierors, who either preceded or followed him. i et, even on 
is fuppofition, there is not any man of fenfe and pro- 
bity, whoj if he allows himfelf time for ferious reflexion, 
would purchafe the imagined grandeur and profperity of the 
king of Macedon, at the price of his artifices and crimes ; 
and to a philofopher, who confidered either the mearis by 
which he obtained his triumphs, or the probable confequen- 
ces of his dominion over Greece, and Afia, the bufy ambition 
of this mishty conqueror would appear but a deceitful fcene 
^f fpIeDdid mifery« 

• Arriaa. ' 
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overcome. The feeble refiftance which the annies of JSuropei 
in modem times, have met with in India, ihews us with 
what facility conqueils are made in the eaftem world. 

The bad fuccefe of the Pcrfums in their feveral invafions 
of Greece, the conquefts of Agefilaus, and the retreat ©f the 
t^n thoufand, had demonftratea die fuperiority erf" Greece tq 
Perfia, and infpired the Grecian f©ldiers with that confidence 
i^ich leads to viftory. 

The army of Alexander was compofed of tho/e hardy ve- 
terans who had fought and conquered under Ae banners of 
)iis father. Philip carried the military art to a degree of per-? 
ieftion which was formerly unknown. He invented, or im- 
proved the phalanx, which was (o fuccelsful in Greece, and 
proved formidable even to the Romans^ he kept the firft 
llanding army which is known i^ hiftpr/} and his troops were 
not only expert in arms, but accuftomed to viSory. Sud» 
^Xi army, under the condud of an illuftrious leader, was a 
match for tlie millions of the Eaft. Alexander, with his 
hoft, crofled the Hellefpont. He conducted, with his owi| 
hand, the veflel in which he failed, and was die firft of the 
army ^o leapt on Afiadc ground. Arrivii\g at Ilium, he 
celebrated public games" to the memory of Achilles, and ex- 
prefled his envy at the good fortune of that hero, in having 
found a faithful friend while he lived, and after his death a 
)Iomer to immortalize his exploits. 

When be arrived at the banks oi the Granicus, diat in- 
ftantaneous depifion, which marks the characters of great 
men, prompted him to take advantage ofUe terror which the 
liews of lus arriyal had created among the Perfians. His 
courage was animated, rather than depreifed, at the view of 
the vaft army which was drawn up on the oppoCte fide^ 
confifting of an hundred thou(and foot, and ten thoufand horfe, 
under the command of Memnon the Rhodian, Alexander^ 
placing himfelf in the front of his army, plunged into the 
river, and was followed by all his tropps. They landed, and 
both armies came to the charge. Vidory was decifive on 
the fide of the Greeks. 

The viSory at Granicus propagated the -terror of the 
M^c^ni^n arms. Sardis, the key of upper Afia, opened 
its ^^^ to the conqueror. After this battle Alexander dif- 
miffed his fleet, to by his army under the neceffity of con- 
quering, and to cut off all hope of returning to« their o^ve 
country. 

Darius advanced againfl his enemy with ^ the pomp of 
Perfia^ Inflead of chuflng fevpurable ^und> ^ere he 

might 
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pii^t have brought all his forces into a£^ion, he led hi& 
jirmy into the deffles of Cilicla, near the city of Ipfus, where 
pumbers were of no avail. He w^ defeated. After the 
})atde, Alexander vifited the wounded, faw the dead interred9 
and congratulated his foldiers on the vidory they had 
pbtained. 

The Perfian camp afforded abundant proof of Afiatlc 
luxury and opulence. Among other things of value in the 
tent of Darius, was fo^ind a cafltet of exquifite workmanfhip, 
adorned with jewels. It was employed to hold Parius's per- 
fumes. — Alexander faid, ♦* I ufe no perfumes, but (hall put 
^ into it fomething more precious." This was the Iliad of 
Homer, correfted by Ariftotle, and often mentioned by an- 
cient writers, under tfee title of ** The Iliad of the Cajket */* 

There were in the camp, in money, no more than three 
^oufand talents \ the magnificent treafures, which accom* 
panied the great kii^, being denofited previous to the battle 
in the neighbouring city of DamafcuSt This ineflimable 
booty was afterwards feized by order of Alexander, who 
found in the camp a booty more precious, the wife and 
daughters of Darius, his mother Syiigambis, and his infant (bo. 

In an age when prifoners of war were fyno'nimous with 
^aves, Alexander behaved to his royal captives with the ten- 
dernefs of a parent, blended with the refpeft of a fon. In his 
phafte attention to Statira, the fairefl beauty of the Eaft, his 
^ndu£t forms a remarkable contrail with that of his admired 
Achilles, whom he eqgaUed in valour, but far furpalTed in 
humanity. Thefe illuftrious princefies bore their own mif- 
fortunes with patience, but burft into dreadful lamentations, 
when informed by an eunuch that he had feen the mantle of 
Darius in the hands of a Macedonian foldien Alexander 
fent to aflure them that Darius yet lived j ahd the next day 
vifited them in perfon, accompanied by Hepheftion, the 
moil afFe£tionate of his friends. Syfigambis approached to 
proilrate herfelf before the conqueror, according to the 
^uilom of the Eaft ; but not knowing the king, as their drefs 
was alike, (he turiied to Hepheftion, who fuodenly ftepping 
back, Syfigambis faw her miftake, and was covered with con- 
fufjon. ** You miftook not, madam !" faid the king, " Hephe- 
f* ftion is likewife Alexander f ." 

Syria now fubmitted, without reijftance, to the arms of 
{he conqueror. The Phoenicians beheld with joy a hero who 

* Strata and Plutarch. 

t Alexander with hi« ufual difcernmenf, charaftcrifed the afFe£lion 
l^fHephe&ioa: ^fCrau;rus loves the prince j Hepheftion loves Alexander." 

Plutarch, 

was 
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was to avenge them of the Perfians, who could not S\M\St 
without the commerce of that city* After a fiege of feven 
months, it was taken. 

During his refidence in Egyp^ he laid the foundation of a 
maritime city, near one of the moudis -of the river Nile, 
which he honoured with his own name. The fituation was 
happy; as, by flie Mediterranean Sea, and the neighbour- 
hood of the Arabian Guli^ it might command the trade 
both of the Eaft and of the Weft, Alexandria foon became 
the chief commercial city in the world. His expedition to the 
temple of Jupiter Hammon, which has been regarded as the 
exploit of a madman, was in the train of Eaftem policy* All 
the conquerors of the Eaft had been recognized as tne fons 
of Joveu. The battle, of Arbela decided the fate of Darius* 
Babylon, Sufat Perfepolis, Ecbatana, opened their gates to 
the conqueror ; and the death of Darius, flain Ijy his favour- 
ites, Beuus aad Narbazanes, rendered him mafter of the Per- 
fian Empire. He meditated to extend his dominion over all 
the nations of the Eaft;. He penetrated into India, but 
feems rather to have difcorcred than conquered that con- 
tinent *• Having puflied his conquefts, as he imagined, to 
the remoteft corners of the world, he returned to Babyloiu 

He now bent his mind to model and govern that empire 
which he had fubdued. He ftudied t6 unite l!he two nations 
of Greeks and Perfians, and to abolifh the diftinfUon of a 
conquering and conquered people. As the Afiatics are wed- 
ded to their cuftoms, he aftiimed their manners, the garb of 
their monarchs, and the fplendour of their court He con- 
nefted the Greeks and Perfians by marriages, he eftablilhed 
Greek colonies in Afia, he permitted the conquered people 
to retain their cuftoms, manners, civil laws, and religion ; 
and took every precaution of policy to confolldate his con* 
^uefts by the union of the two people. 

Alexander died at Babylon, in the prime of life, in the 
year before Chrift 324. A fever, occafioned, or at leaft in- 
creafed, by an exceffive abufe of wine, the vice of his nation 
and of his family, put a period to his life, in the thirty-third 
year of his age, and in die thirteenth of his reign. After 
tl^e firft days of the diforder, he had been conveyed to the 
cool verdure of a beautiful garden ; but the malady increafing 
lie was foon brought back to the palace. The laft remains 
©f ftrcngth he fpent in affifting at daily facrifices to the gods. 

During his illnefs he fpoke but little, and that only con* 

♦ Univerfal Hiftory. 

.1 ccrning 
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ceming his intended expeditions. The temples were crowd* 
cd by his friends ; the generals waited in the hall ; the 
foldiers furrounded the gates. Such was the gripf of many, 
and the refpecftful admiration of all, that none ventured to 
announce to him his approaching diflblution, none ventured to 
demand his laft orders. When all hopes of recovery had 
vaniihed, his favourite troops were admitted to behold him. 
He was fpeechkfS} but had ftill ftrength to ftretch forth his 
hand 

Alexander the Great had the virtues and the faults of a 
tranfcendent character. A fudden flajh of deciAon, rather 
than long revolved plans, directed his adions ; and hiftory 
ranks him among thofe extraordinary men, whofe genius and 
talents, forwarded by fortune, have made a revolution in the 
world. 

He was of a low ftatiire and (bmewhat deformed | but the 
activity and elevation of his mind animated and anobled his 
frame. By a life of continual labour, and by an early habi* 
tual pradice of the gymnaftic exercifes, he had hardened l^s 
body againft the impreilions of cold and heat, hunger and 
^ifft, and prepared his robuft conftitution for bearing fuch 
exertions pf ftrength and aftivity, as have appeared incredible 
to the undifciplined foftnefs of modern times. In generofity 
and in prowefs, he rivalled the greateft heroes of antiquity $ 
and in the race of glory, having nnally outftripped all compe- 
titors, became ambitious to lurpafs himfelf. His fuperior 
ikill in war gave uninterrupted fuccefs to his arms } and his 
natural humanity, enlightened by the philofophy of Greece, 
taught him to improve his conquefts to the beK interefts of 
mankind. In his extenfive dominions, he built, or founded, 
Ji>t lefs than fcventy cities, the iituation of which being cho- 
icn with confummate wifdom, tended to faciliate c.omn\uni* 
carion, to promote commerce, and to difFufe civility through 
the greateft nations of the earth. It may be fufpefted, indeed, 
J'lat he miftook'the extent of hiiman power, when, in the 
cojrfe of one r^ign, he undert9ok to diange the face of the 
world ; and that he mifcalculated the ftubbornnefs of igno* 
pnce, and the force of habit, when he attempted to enlighteh 
barbarifm, to foften fervitude, and to tranfplant the iirprove« 
ments of Greepe into an African and Afiatic foil, where they 
have never been known to flourifh. Yet let not the defigns 
pf Alexander be too haftily accufed of extravagance. Who- 
ever ferioufly conftders what he a(9:ually performed before his 
Airty-th|rd year, will be cautious of*^ determining what he 
pij^t have i^compliibedi had he reached the or(unary term 

of 
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of human life. His reiburces were peculiar to himfelf ; and 
fuch views, as well as ai^ons, became him, as would have 
become none befides. In the language of a philofopbical 
hiflorian, he feems to have been given to the world bj a pe- 
culiar difpenfadon of providence, being a man like to none 
other of the human kind. 



CHAP. XIX. 

t>ivtJion of Alexander's Empire. — The Achetan heapUi^ 

Greece beconus a Roman Propincem 

ALEXANDER, when he felt the approach of death, 
delivered his ring to Perdiccas; and beinjr aiked to 
whom he left his empire, anfwered, ^ ^o the moft wordiy;'* 
adding, at the fame time, that he foreiaw with what ftrange 
rites the^ would celebrate his funeraL 

It feems at firfl fight to be rej^retted, that by negleding 
to provide for the fucceffion^ to his throne, he left me field 
open for thofe bloody wars among his captains, which long 
^'C defokited the earth. Yet the difficulties, widi which he was 
himielf obliged to ftruggle, mi^t teach him the impoffibility 
of fecuring the empire for die infancy of his fon, or the weak* 
nefs of his brother Aridseus. The principles of royal iuc*- 
ceifion were never accurately afcertained in Macedon ; and 
the camp of a conqueror could not be expeded to prove a 
good firhool c^ moderation or juftice. The firft meafiire 
adopted by his generals was, to fet afide the natural claim of 
Hercules, born of die daughter of Darius, and to appoint An* 
dxus together with the fruit of Roxana's pregnancy, if (he 
brought forth a fon to be j<Mnt heirs of the monardiy. This 
whimfical deftination announced little union or ftability^ 

The empire was divided. Perdiccas, Ptolemy, Antironus, 
Seleucus, Lyfimachus, Antipater and Caflander, all of them 
his captains, and trained up to war under his banners, con* 
tended by force of arms for the poflfeffion of his dominions. 
They facrificed to their ambition, the whole fiunily of Alex- 
ander, his brother, his fifters, his mother, his wives, and his 
children. After twenty years of bloodfhed and horror, the 
batde cf Ipfus decided the fate of the compeUtors. A divi- 
fion of the empire took place. Ptolemy obtained the paf- 
feffion cf Egypt, Lybia, Arabia, Paleftine, and Ccrlofyria ; 

Caflander 
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Caflander made himfelf maffei' lof Macedonia and Greece; 
Lyfimachus of Thrace and Bithynia ; and Seleucus of the 
reft of Afia to the river Indus.* 

Thefe kingdoms wfre formed in the midft pf guilt, dif- 
tradion) and death. They continued as they began. The 
fceptre was never wielded apart from the fword. The throne 
that rofe in treaibn was fupported by blood. This compofes 
their wholeliiftory* 

Une illuftrious exception requires to be mentioned, Ptb- 
leany, the fon of Lagus, had Egypt for his djvifion. His 
merit had raiAd him from low extradtion to the rank of ge- 
neral under Alexander. Aloof from the quarrels of his com- 
petitors, he ftrengthened his own authority, and promoted 
ti&e happinefs of his people. He encouragea the arts and fci-? 
•nces, and founded the famous library in Alexandria. 

Since her fubjedion to the Macedonian empire, Greece 
Wbmitted, without reluftance, to the yoke. The Acheaii 
league revived the image of her ancient freedom, and pro- 
duced her laft heroes,. Aratus and Philopemen, worthy of 
tile beft days of the republic. After this dying ftruggle for 
•liberty, Greece was harafTed by the jealoufies and q^uarrels 
«f rival ftates, until flie funk into a conquered province of 
the Romans ; a new people, who had lately appeared upon 
the fcene, and had been advancing by flow but certain ftep9 
to univerfal dominion. 



C H A P. XX. 

Ofthi Fitti Arts and Literatun among the Greeks^'^Pottrf. 

Mufie''^Painting''^8tatuaiy-^ArcbtUSfure — Midicint"^ 
ElopiiHO^^Hi/lory-^Phshfiphy. 



POETRY is peAaps the firit of all arts ; the moft favaee 
nations have cultivated it. Men, by a kind of inftinct, 
love tp fine their pleafures and happinefs, the praifes of the 
divinity whom they adore, the aftions of the hero they ad- 
mire, and whatever they would wi(h to have ImprefTed on 
the heart 

A itvdy {maeination, an inventive f^cj^ smd a correal 

tafte, are ncceflSry to excel in poetry.. The. writings of 

Homer, and odicr Greeli poets, iliew them ta have been 

4 polTelKbd 
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poflciTed of thefe talents* Their language^ flexible and fend^ 
ibus, thajeftlc, graceful and flrong^ was adapted to poetry^ 
Ko language is fo well fuited as the Greeks to make, the 
found an echo to the fenfe. 

T6c moft early Grecian {k)ets, whofe names or compofi-* 
t!ons have reatched our tiipes, werie enlightened fages< Such 
were Orpheus, IJinuSy and others ; whoj taught^ in Verfe, the 
ihoft fublime tenets, which they had acquired ifi Egypt or 
Phoenicia, C9ncerning ^e nature of the Deity, the creation 
of the world, and that providence by which it is governed** 

To the Mythical Poets, fucceeded the Military Bards^ 
who attended the Grecian chieftains, during the Theban and 
Trojan wars, and on other hoftile expecuttons ; who fung 
their exploits in their halls, after their return $ and travelling^ 
over Greece, and the iflands of the ^gean fea, widely fpread 
their renown. From the fongs of thofe Bards, Homer col- 
le<Sted the materials of his incomparable Iliad ; which, as i^ 
was not the work of fancy, but a coIle£lion of hiftorical 
fadls, heiojhtened by the charms of poetry, and blended with 
allegorical imagery fuited to popular belief, contains a greater 
variety of characters, nicely difcriminated, and pourtrayed 
with the pencil of truth, than any other ancient or modera 
compofition* 

As the obje£l of the Iliad was to teach the neceffity of 
' utiion among military commanders, in difplaying the diftrefles 
occafioned by the quarrel between Achilles and Agamemnon 
at the fiege of Troy ; the Odyfley had for its moral, the en- 
couragement of wifdom and virtue under misfortunes, in the 
happy termination of the travels and fufFerings of Ulyffes. 

Hefiod the cotemporary of Homer, being a man of a fedat^ 
and contemplative turn of mind, has furnifhed us vnth the 
iirft didaftic compofition. It has for its oyed Agriculture \ 
with references to the times and feafons beft fitted for the la-« 
bours of hufbandry, according to the various foils and cul- 
tures, and adapted to the fuperftitious notions of the early 
Greeks. 

The Lyric poets prefent us widi effufions of the human 
mind, under the influence of various pailions ; and naturally 
lead us to enquire after the origin of Poetry and Mujic. 

Some critics have afcribed the origin of poetry to lovej 
fome to religion^ and fome to war j but men were furdy 
lovers, before they were warriors or devotees. It {houloy 
therefore, be aifigned to love. The intercourfe of the fexes, 
gradually ripening fenfibility, call* forth the firft ftrong emo- 
tions of the youduul breaft. Fancy, in that fealbn of life^ b 

vrarms 
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warm ; and beftows on the beloved obje£t a thoufand adven-* 
titious charms. As the tongue wants power to exprefs the 
feelings of the enamoured hearty common language wants 
force to declare its raptures,.. or paint its agitations* Fancy 
catches fire from the torch of admiration ; and breathes^ in 
disjointed phrafes, the lover's flame. Hence Lavi SongSy as 
they are the firft emanations of an ardent mind, have been 
the firft poetical produ(Slions in moft countries. 

But love, though the moft early, is not the only ftrong; 
paffion in the human breaft. After the formation of political 
fociety, otl>cr pafltons take the lead. As ibon as religion was 
called in to the aid of legiflation, that devotion which, in fim-* 
pie times, had been paid to fVoman^ was transferred to the 
gods> and poured out in hymns oxfacredfongs. The Mufes 
alfo were ever ready to found the charge to battle^ to fing the 
triumphal fongy or record the a/fions of heroes, . 

Muftc had the fame origin with poetry* The Greeks were 
fond of mufic. It had even an influence oa their laws, an4 
tended to give a foftne£ to their manners. All nations, whe* 
ther barbarous or civilized, have felt the power of harmony, 
and (hewn that a tafle for mudc is naturd to man. Muuc 
ibftens fava^e manners, infpires courage and the love of vir- 
tue, and animates to noble adlions. Mufic and poetry are 
twin fillers. The bards, in former times, were both poets 
and muficians. They fang the atchievements of their hero 
in poetic flrains of their own compofing. Ancient mufic 
was manly, nervous, fimple and majeflic; proper to footh 
the pafTions, and regulate the temper^ The effeminate mufic 
of modern, times was then unknown. 

Muficat infirimients, but efpecially wind inJlrumentSy were 
foon employed in the fervice of religion. And the harp o? 
lyre, zfiringed injirumtnt^ was very early in ufe among the 
Grecian chieftains and military bards. The compofitions of 
thofe bards, rapid, fublime, and wild, were naturally adapted 
to the lyre ;. though they had not the perfect form of the 
higher o«, the merit of conflruSing which is due to the ge- 
nius of Pindar. 

Anacreon has gi^^en us more perfect examples of chear- 
fiil and jovial fbngs, than any author in ancient or modern 
times. He was the poet of tafle and conviviality; and al- 
though he lived in an age, when politeneis was little under- 
ftood in Greece, no poet ever had the talent of turning a 
compliment with more elequence, or of more powerfully 
awakening focial joy. The following imitation of one of his 
Qdesy may fisrve as a fyccimQU of his manner of writing : 

«Ta 
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«* To all creatures of the earth 
<* Bounteous Nature, at their birth 
** Gave the aids, or gave the arms ; 
•• To fecure their lives from harms, ^ 

** To the Bull the front of fteel, 
** To the Horfe the horned her 1 ; 
** Swiftnefs to the timorous Hare •, 

** Fur and fury to the Bear; 
** To the Pard the deathful paw, 
• ** The Lion the devouring jaw, 
*< Man the unconquerable mind ; 
•* What for woman was behind ? 
•* Lovely Woman 1 yet in llorc 
** Nature had one prefent more ; 
** Thee ihe gave the power to charm : 
*' Beauty all things can difarm/' - 

The drama was invented In the time of Solon, for before 
ftat period, the Grecian plays did not defervc the name of 
dramatic performances: Efchylus, who was contemporary with 
Xerxes, was the father of tragedy ; he endeavoured by terror 
and pity to move the heart. Sophocles made tragedy more 
interefting ; his plots were regular, and his ftyle, lofty and 
nervous, was better fuited to. that ftyle of writing, than the 
flyle of Efchylus. Euripides, who contended with Sophocles 
for the palm of viftory, introduced into his tragedies that 

eitlofophy, which is calculated to infpire the mind with the 
ve of virtue. 

The province of comedy is to expofe vice by turning it 
into ridicule, that by expoling faulty charafters upon the ftage, 
it may be a means to corred diofe vices which are not ame- 
nable to human laws. The ancient comedy was veiy faulty 
in this ; it expofed living charafters, by direftly pointing at 
them, and turning them into ridicule. It Is a proof of the 
licentious manners of the Athenians, that they could be 
pleaiedwith the buffooneries of an Ariftophanes, while he en- 
deavoured to turn. Socrates into ridicule upon tiie ftage, as if 
he had been one of the worft men in Athens. The middle 
comedy, as it is called, infulted a perfon with naming him. 
The new comedy defcribed mafmers, without pointing at any 
particular perfon. This is the comedy of modern times ; 
•* A mirror, as an eminent writer fays, in which one may fee 
* the pidure of himfelf, laugh at his own follies, and in an 
^ agireeahle planner learn ih corredt them *." 

♦ Boilcau. 
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Herodotus gave fimplicity and elegance to profaic writing, 
Ifocrates gave it cadence and harmony, but it was left to 
Thucjdides'and Demoftlienes to difcovcr the full force of the 
Greek tongue. 

Greece produced alfo the moft famous artlfts in Architect 
ture and Painting. Ctefiphon was an eminent archite6t, and 
made the model of the famous temple of D!ana at £phefus« 
He built part of it himfelf, and the reft was finifhcd by his , 
fon Metagenes, and other architects. Phidias was an ex^ 
cellent Greek ftatuary. He made the ftatue of Minerva to 
fo great perfection, that the ancients boafted of it, and con- 
fidered it as the mafter-piece of art. He placed it in the ci- 
tadel of Athens. Being afterwards banifhed from Athens, 
he retired into the province of Klis, where he finifhcd a ftatue 
of Jupiter. This he placed in the temple of Olvmpia, and 
it pafl'ed for one of the wonders of the world. He is faid to 
have been killed at Elis. Myron was a famous ftatuary. 
The figure of a brazen cow made by him, gained him great 
reputation, and was the occafion of many fine epigrams in 
Greekr Zeuxis was efteemed the moft fkilful of all the an^ 
cients in the difpofal of the colours. The Helena which he 
painted for the town of Cortona in Italy, gained him great 
reputation. He died of a fit of laughter at the fight of an 
old woman's pifture which he had drawn. 

Apelles was the moft famous painter of antiquity, born at 
Cos, an ifland in the JEgezn. fea. He painted many pieces 
mentioned by the ancients with admiration, particularly two, 
portraits of Venus ifTuing out of the fea. His pidurc of 
Alexander, graf^}ing a thunderbolt, was fold to the temple 
of £phefian Diana for four thoufand pounds. His Venus 
Anadyomene was damaged by accident. None would ven- 
ture to reftore the parts that had been effaced 5 fo that the in- 
jury of the pifture contributed to the glory of the artift. The 
model of this Venus was the beautiful Campafpe, the fa- 
vourite miftrefs of Alexander. The fenfibility of Apelles was 
toodeeplv penetrated with the charms, which he fo fuccefsfully 
cxpreffed. Alexander was no fooner acquainted with his pat 
fion, than, in the language of Pliny, he made him a prelent, 
not only of Campafpe, but of his own afFedlion, too little 
refpeding the feelings of the beloved objed, at her degrada- 
tion from being the miftrefs of a king, to become the pof- 
ieffion of a painter. / 

This celebrated artift, however, who enjoyed other ftrik- 
ing marks of his mafter's partiality and friendfhip, lived on 
good terms with his brethren* Witn the franlcnefs of his age 
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aad nation) he afliimed the merit which belonged to him,, 
and freely aiTorted, that none of his competitors could imitate 
the gracefulnefs of his attitudes and figures *• But in fome 
other branches of the an, he acknowledged himfelf inferior 
to feveral of his contemporaries. 

The defire of feeing the works of Protogenes carried him to 
Rhodes, He there found a rival not altogether unworthy to 
alarm his jealoufy. But inftead of yielding to the didbtes of 
that unworthy paffion,. he drew Protogenes from obfcurity; 
raifed the price of his pictures; and taught the Rhodians who 
undervalued the fame talents in their fellow citizen) which 
they admired in a ftrangjcr^ to acknowledge and refped his 
merit. 

Greece too produced the celebrated Hippocrates, y2?/ifr of 
Phjific^ who was bom at Cos,. in the year before Chrift 430. 
He drew his original from Hercules and i^fculapiuS) and was 
the firft that gave eftablifhed precepts in phyflcy whereby he 
became fo famous, that the Grecians honoured him as a God : 
And it is faid of him^ that he neither knew how to deceive>. 
or to be deceived. The Greeks excelled in oratory. Elo- 
quence flourifhes moft in popular Governments. There the 
public fpeaker has the moft proper incitements and opportu- 
nities to difplay his- oratorical powers, and to acquire perfec- 
tion in the art of fpeakingr The Athenian Government was 
iavx>urable txy eloquence. It could not fail to thrive in a city, 
where popular applaufe was the road to feme and to fortune. 
True eloquence is the art of convincing, by reafon; it inte- 
refts our paffions and per(uadeS) by ^sJcing to the feelings 
and judgment of men. In Greece oratory was taught like 
other fciences i the orator not only declaimed in the fchools, 
but early accuftomed himfelf to fpeak in public. 

Th« SophiftS) who fet.up to be public teacherS) corrupted 
the Grecian eloquence. Thev wandered from the road of 
truth and nature, taught their K:holars to alter the appearance 
of things, to give the varni(h of truth to fallehood, to dazzle 
rather than convince their hearers, and to take either fide of 
the qucftion. 

Pericles reftored true eloquence at Athens, and Demofthe- 
nes carried it to perfe<Slion. Nature had not formed Demof- 
thencs an orator ; his voice was weak) his pronunciation de« 
festive » he could not pronounce the letter R : thefe defeats 
occafloned his beine hifled the Hrft time he attempted to fpeak 
in public* A comeaiany to whom he lamented his misfortune, 
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toM him, he might take comfort, for his cafe was not defpe-^ 
rate; there was a remedy for his defeds, and a way to attain 
to the powers of oratory. The player made him rehearfe 
fome verfes, which he afterwards repeated with fuch grace 
and energy, that Demofthenes found they had quite a diffe- 
rent effeS. This convinced the orator, that his fuccefs de- 
pended on af^ion. To acquire it, h^ built himfelf a little 
ceD, where he ufed to pra£life for months together. To ac- 
cuftom himfelf to the noife of a tumultuous aflembly, he would 
fomedmes declaim on the fea (hore; at other times, to help 
him to pronounce well, he would fpeak with fmall ftones in 
his mouth, while walking or climbing up a hill. Perfeverance 
and ambition to excel, can overcome the greateft difficulties. 
Demofthenes, conquered nature, and, by the power of his 
eloquence, ruled the Athenians as he pleafed. The moft fa- 
mous orators fell before him. Philip of Macedon ufed to fay, 
that he dreaded the thunder of Demofthenes's eloquence more 
than the fleets and armies of Greece. He bids fare to excel 
as an orator, who carefully forms himfelf upon the ancients ; 
whereas, to negle£t the imitation of Demofthenes and Cicero^ 
thefe great mafters of oratory, is the fure way never to make 
a figure as a public fpeaker. 

It was not, however, in the fine arts alone that the Greeks 
excelled. Every fpecies of philofophy was cultivated among 
them with the utmoft fuccefs. Not to mention the divine 
Socrates, the virtues of whofe life, and the excellence of 
whofe philofophy, juftly entitled him to a very high degree 
of veneration \ his three difclples, Plato, Ariftotle, and Xeno- 
phon, may, for ftrength of reafoning, juftnefs of fentimen^ 
and propriety of expreffion, be put on a footing with the 
writers of any age or country. Experience, indeed, in a long 
courfe of years, has taught us many fecrets in nature with which 
thefe phiiofophers were unacquainted, and which no ftrength 
of genius could divine. But whatever fome vain empirics in 
learning may pretend, the moft learned and ingenious men 
both in France and England, have acknowleded the fuperio- 
rity of the Greek phiiofophers ; and have accounted them- 
felves happy in catching dieir turn of thinking, and manner 
of expreffion. But thd Greeks were not lefs diftinguiflied 
for their active than for their fpeculative talents. It would 
be endlefs to recount the names of their famous ftatefmen 
and warriors, and it is impoffible to mention a few without 
doing injuftice to a greater number. War was firft reduced 
into a fcience by the Greeks. Their foldiers fought from an af- 
fection to their country, and an ardor for glory, and not from a 
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dread of their fuperiors. We have feen die effects of Af» 
nilitary virtue in their wars agatnft the Perfians. The caufe 
pf it was die wife laws which Amphi&yoD^ Soion> and Lj«- 
curgus had efbbliihed in Greece* 



CHAP. XXI. 

Rome under the Kings. 

ITALY is a Penlnfuh, wafhed by the iea on every fide^ 
except where a chain of the Alps joins it to the Con* 
tinent. It was peopled before the art of navigation was 
known; and, of confequencey the firft inhabitants entered by 
land. 

Three pailages prefent themfelves in the Alps ; one to the 
north, another to the fouth, and the third through the Straits 
of Tirol and Trentin. The Illyrians bordered on the firft ^ 
die Iberians, or Spaniards, on the fecond; and the Ccltae,on 
die third. By diele nadons> dierefore, Italy was at firft 
peopled^. 

At that time Italy prefented the appearance, which we be* 
held in early Greece. No kings, nor nadons, nor cities> 
exifted. Wandering tribes began to (etde from neceffity or 
ehoice, and to culdvate the ground when its natural ferolity 
fiuled. 

The Etrufcans, and the Aborigines of Ladum, are the 
only Italian nadons, concerning whom hiftory or tradidon 
has furniihed us with any pardculars worthy of mendoning^ 
dll after the building of Rome. The Etrufcans appear to 
have been in po/Teffion of the greater part of Italy, and lords 
of the neighbouring feas, as early as the dme of the Argo- 
nautie expedidonf. How long dieir empire remained un* 
broken, is uncertain. We only know, that during feveral 
centuries (ubfequent to die Trojan war, they continued to 
be the moft powerful and civilisuid nadon in the Italian Pen* 
iiifula, and fuccefsfully culdvated the ^rts rf DeJigUy before 
they could be fiid to have taken root in GreeceJ. Yet a 
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cdebrated antiquarian, who admits this e^rly proficiency, 
conjeftures, from the remains of their fculpture and painting, 
that the Etruicans muft have been indebted for the principles 
t}f thefe arts, and alfofor thofe of their literature, to Grecian 
Emigrants*. 

About fixty years before the Trojan war, and during the 
reign of Faunus, king rf the Aborigines, a band of Grecian 
adventurers from Arcadia, under Evander their leader, ar- 
rived in that part of Italy, afterwards known by the name of 
Latium. 

In the reign of Latinvts, the fon and fucceilbr of Faunus^ 
iBoeas and a body of Trojans, who had efcaped in the 
general flaughter of their countrymen, an the fubverfion of 
die kingdom of Priam, and the deftru<5tion of Troy by the 
Greeks, landed at Laurentium, on the coaft of the Aborir 
gines, in the year before Chrift 1 184 ;^ and having obtained 
permiffion to form a fettlement, they built a city on a hiU^ 
oear the mouth of the Tiber, To that citv the Trojaa 
prince gave the name of Lavinium, in grateful expreffion cS 
his affedion for Layinia, the king's daughter, and only child) 
who had been granted to him in marriagef. 

The good fortune of ^neas attended his followers. The 
Trqans were generally able to form marriages with the 
women of Latiu^ ; and 4bon became fo perfedtiy incorporated 
with the principal families, that both they and the Aborigine$ 
took the common nsmie of Latines, in honour of Latinus, 
who had fhewed the example of alliance, #nd formed,, with 
his daughter's hand, the great bond of their union. 

jCTpon die deadi of iSneas, his ion Afcanius, built a new 
city on Mount Aibanus, wMch, from its fituation, was 
named Alba Long^ Fjaocn the kings c^ Alba w^re descended 
Romulus and Remus;, :the found^ jof t3ie Roman em* 
pire. Romulus and Remus were twjd^ br-others, the reputed 
ions of Rhea Sylvia by Mars, who, as hiftory relates, carried 
on a fecret correfpondence with Jiiis yeftal, the daughter erf" 
Numitor5 the laft king of Alba- The infants were no fooner 
born, than by order of A^iaJiiK, brother of Numitor, and 
his competitor for jhe throne, they were expofed in thq river 
Tiber ; but were preferved by F auftulus, the king's fhep- 
herd; who, ignorant of any defign againft their lives, 
carried them home, and his wife nurfed Siem as their owqt^ 
diildrcn, , 

* Winkleman. f Livy. 
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Lucius PloruS) and otKer Roman writers of good cmSf, 
give a different account of thefe brothers, and fay, that dicy 
were bi ought up by a (he-wolf, who gave diem fuck, and 
defended them from the odier wild beails* This circum* 
fiance of their nurture has been fo flrongly eftabliflied, that it 
has been always expreifed 4m the moft ancient medals and 
fculpture of the Romans. 

However fabulous this account may be, it is with greater 
certainty related, diat the two brothers, ibme time after, be^ 
came acquainted with their birth, depofed Amulius, and re- 
ftored Numitor, their grandfather, to the throne of Alba. 
They, at the fame time, determined to lay the foundation of 
a new town for themfelves; but firft, according to the 
cuftom of the times, they applied to Augury for a declaration 
of the Gods where it fbould be built. Remus feated himfelf 
on the Aventine hill, where he faw fix vultures, and Romu- 
lus placed himfelf on the Palatine hill, where he faw twelve. 
Upon this, Romulus caufed the city to be built on diat fpot 
where the Gods had declared themfelves in his favour, in the 
year before Chrift 'j^^. A jealoufy, however, arifin^ from 
this incident, or from a difagreement upon the building or 
government of this new city, the brothers quarrelled, and 
Remus, in jumping over the city wall, in ridicule of its 
lownefs, was killed. Opon this event, the whole power 
refted in Roqiulus, who gave his own name to the infant 
city, and confecrated it to the god Mars. The city wanted 
inhabitants. To increafe their number Romulus opened an 
afylum at Rome to fugitives, vagabonds, and flaves. He 
diofe an hundred fenators, who, from their age, were 
called Fathers, and their children Patricians. 

The neighbouring nations refufing to ally diemfelves by 
marris^es to this in^t community, Barnes were prepared in 
honour of Neptune; and, ^;idiile people of both fexes flocked 
from all quarttrs to the (hew, the Roman }'outh entered in 
arms, and carried off the virgins. 

Enraged at this injury and affront, the neighbouring tribes 
declaredwar. Conducing themfelves with more refentment 
than wifdom, they armed without concert, took the field one 
after another, and were fucceffi\ t ly defeated. 

The Subines, the mofl formidable of thefe foes, had made 
Aemfelves mailers of the Tarpeian fbrtrefs, arid Rome was on 
the point of yielding, to their arms, when the Sabine women, 
v^had been the caufe of the war, threw themfelves between 
the armies, and peace was made. The two people were 
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ioined in one, and Tatlus reigned at Rome conjunAly with 
Romulus. 

After the death of Tatiusi, Romulus reigned alone. Having 
fubjeded feveral people of Latium, and diipofed of their lanos 
by nis fole authority j whilft he was reviewing his troops, at 
afmall diftancc from the city, he difappeared. 

The Senators were fufpefted of having taken this oppor« 
tunity of freeing themfelves of a prince, who had broke the 
original contra^ of government. They, indeed, imputed 
this difappearance of Romulus to the Gods; a great tempeft 
and eclipfe happening at the fame time, diey gave out that in 
the midil of the tempeft, he was faddenly caught up by the 
Gods, and carried into the heavens. , The peo^e were eaiily 
perfuaded of the truth of this incident, and Julius Proculus^ 
one of the Senators, declared that Romulus had appeared to 
liim, and aiTured him, that the Gods had adpiitted him into 
their order, and charged the people to invoke him by the 
name of Quirinus. Fie was accordingly reckoned one of the 
Roman Deities, aitd divine honours were paid to him. 

After an interregnum of a year, Nama Ponnptlius fuc- 
ceeded Romulus in the goJi^rnment This prince did not 
pofTefs the miiitarv abilities of his predeceflor, but was in 
high reputation /or his probity and civH virtues. He 
gave a proper check to the warlike ardour of this new ftate, 
by infpiring the people with a refpe£t for thp laws, and a 
reverence for the Gods. He regulated the year, and gavethe 
months January and February the firft place in the Roman 
calet\dar. He encouraged agriculture by dividing the lands 
among the poorer fort of his fubjeds. f hus by wife regu- 
lations, and a mild government, it may be faid that Numa 
contributed more to the happinefs, than Romulus did to the 
greatneis of the Roman State. After a reign of forty-three 
wars he died greatly lamented, not only by his own fubjefts, 
4ut by all the neighbouring nations. 

TuUus Hoftilius was chofen the third king of Rome. Ht 
was a bold and enterprif^ng Prince, and made great improve- 
ment in the art of war and miritary difcipTine. He en- 
4eavottred to gain the love of the people by his liberality; 
for having a large patrimony of his own, fumcient to main- 
tain the royal dignity, he bettowed upon his poorer fubjei^s 
the demefnes of the crown. He engaged in a war with the 
people of Alba, from whom the Romans were dcfcended. 

The Albans, having committed fome depredations on the 
Roman Territory, TuUus declared war againft them, but 
when both parties took the field, it was agreed to decide the 
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contctl by three combatants on each fide. The Albam named 
the Cupatii, three brothers, for thci: vM •n:^*c:is. The three 
fon^ Of Horitius were chcfcn for the R'>fiuii6* 

Ta2 treaty bei'^g concladcJ, the three brothers on each 
fii*, a'-'-aycd thcml'clvcs in armour, according to agreement 
Each i"i^ exhorts their refpeclive champions, rtprcTcnting to 
them, that their gods, their country, their parents, cvjry in- 
dividual in the city and army, now iixjd their eyes on tlijir 
arms and valour. The generous combatants, inu'epid ia 
themfelves, and animated by fuch exhortations marcned 
forth, and ftood between the two armies. The ann cs 
placed themfelves before their refpet^ive camps, and were lets 
iblicitous for any prefent danger than for the confcquence of 
diis action* They therefore gave their whole attention to a 
light, which could not but alarm them. The fignal is giv.n. 
"jnie combatants engage with hoftile weapons, and ihew 
diemfelves infpired with the intrepidity of tv^ mighty armies. 
fiotfa fid'js eqially infenfible of their own danger, had nothing 
in vie»v bjt the flavery or liberty of their country, whofe 
deftinv depended upon their condudt. 

At the iirft onfet, the daOiing of their armour, and- die 
terrific gleam of their fwords, filled the fpe<^tors with fuch 
trepidation, fear, and horror, that the faculty of fpeech and 
breath feemed totally fufnenJed, even while the hope of fuc- 
cefs inclined to neither iide« But, when it came to a clofer 
cangagement, not only the motion of their bodies, and the 
furious agitation of their weapons arreftcd the eyes of the 
fpedators, but their opening wounds and the ftreamin^: 
blood. Two of the Ronuns fell, and expired at the feet of 
the Albani, who were all three wounded. Upon their fall, 
the Alhan army fhouted for joy, while the Roman legions 
remained without hope, but not without concern, being 
eagerly anxious for the furviving Roman, then furrounded by 
three adverfaries. Happily he was not wounded ; but, not 
being a match for three, though fuperior to any of them 
Ungly, he had recourfe to a ftratagem for dividing them. 
He betook himfelf to flight, rightly fuppofing that they would 
follow him at imequal diftances, as their ftrength, after fo 
much lof., of blood, would permit 

Having fled a confiderable way from the fpot where they 
fought, he looked back, and faw the Curiatii purfuing at a 
confiderable diftance from one another, and one of them very 
near upon him. He turned witli all his fury; and, while 
the Alban army were crying out to his brothers to fuccour 
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hiffl) HorattuSy.who had already flain the furft .enemy, rufhed 
forward to a fecond victory. . 

The^Romans encourage their champion by fuch acclamap 
tions as generally proceed from unexpected fuccefs. He, on 
the other haix], haftens to put an end to the fecond combat^ 
and flew another, before the third, who was not far oiF, could 
come up to his ailiflance. , 

7'here now remained only one combatant on each fide, but 
neither equal in ftrength, expectations, nor hopes. The 
Roman, who had received no hurt, and who was fired by 
gaining a double victory, advances with great confidence to 
his third combat. His antagonift, on the other hand, be- 
ing weakened by lofs of blood and fpent with running fo far^ 
could fcarce draw his legs after him, and, being already 
difpiriced by tlie death of his brothers, prefents his throat to 
the vicElor J for, it could not be called a conteft. " Two,** 
fays tiie exulting Roman, ^^ I have already facrificed to the 
"inancs ol" my brothers ;— the third, I will offer up to ndjr 
" country, that henceforth Rome may give laws to Alba.'' 
Upon wiiich he transfixed him with his fword, who was 
farce able any lon^ei to wield his wcfapons, and, as he lay 
gafping on th.' ;; round, ftripped him of his armour. The 
Komans rcctivcJ lloratius into their camp with an exulta^^ 
tion great as their iormer fear. After this, each party buried 
their rcfppv.'^ivc cltati, but with very different fentiments, the 
one rcflei^dn^ on the fovereignty they had acquired, and 
the other on tlieir fubjeftion to the power of the Romans*.. 

When young Horacius, named Marcus, approached the 
gates of Rome, loaded with the fpoils pi his vanquifhed anta- 
goniils, ho was met by his fifler, who had been promifed in 
marriage to one of tne Curiatii ; and who forgetting the 
delicacy of her fex, and her condition as a bride, had anxioufly 
mingled with the crowd of applauding fpedtators. On feeinfir 
her brother cloathed in an embroidered robe, which {he had 
wrought for her lover, and in which he was to have been 
dreffed on their nuptial day, (he burft into tears ( ihe wildly 
tore her hair ; and in the anguifli of her heart, keenly re- 
proached the exulting conqueror with the murder of his ne4( 
kinfman, and her bridegroom. 

^ Thy bridegroom?' exclaimed Marcus Horatius} O, 
^ fifler, loft at once to virtue and to (hame I haft thou no 
** regard for the blood of th^ brothers, or the glory of thy 
^ country ?-«^Go, then/' faid he, in the heat of his patriotic 
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indignation, *< go to thy bridegroom !" drawing his fword 
and flicathing it in her breaft; " go! and carry with dice a 
'•'degenerate paffion, which has Ted thee to diferace thy 
^ family, and fully the fblendour of this illuftrious Say. Be- 
^ gone, and fo perifh all, who weep at the deadi of an enemy 
^ of Rome/' 

Old Horatius, their venerable father, though deeply ftung 
with grief, entered into the feelings of his heroic fon; and 
was fo far from refenting the death of his daughter, that he 
would not permit her body to be buried in the fepulchre of 
her anceftors, or her fuaeral to be honoured with the ufual 
Iblemnities. Tullus Hoftilius, however, found himfelf un- 
<!er the necefHty of bringing die viftorious champion to trial, 
for the violence he had committed. Marcus tloratius was 
accordingly cited before the tribunsd of the Duumviri; the 
proper judges of fuch crimes; and they condemned him to 
l6k his life, and ordered the li£tors to bind his hands. Bur 
he, by the advice of the king, appealed to •.he afTembly of 
the Roman people; and they repepJed the f'Micnre ' rhe 
Duumviri, in conilderation of the circumiK«iK > '^s 
criminal, radier than out of lenity to his crime; -iiaDj..hing;, 
by that precedent^ their right of judging ultimately in capital 
caufes« 

In a fhort time, the Albans again rebelled, and were de- 
feated by Tullus, who razed the city of Alba to the ground, 
after it had flourifhed 487 years. He, at the fame time, 
tranfplanted the inhabitants into Rome, fettled thorn on Mount 
Caslius, and granted them all the Roman privileges. This 
prince died of a lingering diforder, aftcf a reign of thirty-one 
years; or, as fome relate, he and his whcic family perifhed 
by lightning. 

Ancus Martins, who fucceeded on the death of Tullus, 
opened a door for farther conquefts, and the increaf" of com- 
merce, by eftablifhing a port at Oftia, ten miles dif^ant from 
Rome, at the mouth ot the river Tiber. He afterwards 
overcame the Volfci, Veientes, and other people who had 
revolted fi-om their obedience to Rome; and fpent the re- 
minder of his reign in enriching his fubjciSb, and improving 
the city. 

After the death of Ancus Martins, Lucumen, the fon of a 
Corinthian merchant, who had fettled at Tarquinium, by 
addrefs and intrigue, paved his way to the throne. He an 
fumed the name of Tarquin. 

As he was a flranger, in order to ftrengthen his authority 
in the fenatc, and attach the people to his interefl, he created 
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a hundred new fenators, whom he chofe from the moft dif-. 
tinguifhed of the' Plebeian families. 

The Grecian magnificence and elegance began now to be 
introduced into Rome. The werks which Tarquin erefted 
became the admiration of after ages, and remain to this day 
monuments of the Roman granaeur. " Already," fays a 
celebrated philofopher *, ** they began to lay the foundatioa 
" of that city which was to be eternal." 

On the death of Tarquin, Servius Tullius, his fon-in-laWy 
fucceeded to the throne. In confequence of earl^ cuft'oms, 
which the Romans had adopted from neceiEty, the inhabitants, 
of Rome increafed at the end of every war. It became re- 

Suifite, therefore, to enlarge the boundaries of the city, and 
ervius Tullius extended the Pomeria from the Quirinal 
Mount to the Viminal and Efquiline Hills. > 

As it was now necefTary to enlarge the city^ it was no left 
requifite to alter the form of government. The changes 
which he introduced deferve to be ftudied, as they proved the 
fource of the difTenfions in the republic, an4 prepared the 
way for the revolutions of Rome. Since the period that the 
Aloans and Sabines were eftablifhed at Rome, the tribes 
formed three nations, which had equally a (hare in the 
government. Every Curia voted in the public afTemblieSy 
and every citizen in the Curia. Hence the law was the 
voice of the majority, and the fovereign power refided in the 
jpeople. 

At firft the foldiers of I^omulus were equal in point of pro- 
perty. Two acres of land had been allotted to each in- 
dividual ; and while tliere was an equality of fortune, there 
was an equality of power in the community. A part of the 
Roman territory had been referved for the public domain^ 
The Romans were continually making new conquefts. ''By 
Encroachments upon the public doinain, and a larger divifion 
of the conqi^ered lands to fome than to others, an inequality 
of fortune was eflablifhed| and a diftin£tion of ranks toOK 
place. 

To clafs the inhabitants according to their wealth, Servius 
inflituted the Cenfus. At the firft numbering of the natipn^ 
twenty-four thoufand moil wer^ inrolled fit to carry arms. 
He divided the people into fix clafTes, and every clafs into 
centuries, compofed of an unequal number of citizens. He 
placed ninety-eight centuries in the firft clafs. This com- 
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prehendcd the richeft citizenS) that is, thofc who were poT- 
fefled of an hundred minaew Sixty-five mmae qualified for 
the fecond clafs, which confided of twenty-two centuries- 
Fifty fijr the third, which was compofed of twenty. Twenty- 
five for the fourth, confiding, like the fecond, of twenty- 
two ; and twelve and a half for the fifth, which comprehended 
thirty. The fixth clafs formed only one century, in which 
Servius left all the poorer citizens. 

All the people were divided into a hundred and ninety- 
three centuries. The five firft clafies bore all the burdens 
of the ftate ; but the partition was made according to the 
number of centuries. Thus, the firft clafs, which confifted 
ef ninety-eig^t centuries, contributed more than all the reft 
put together. 

To'recompcnce ttte rich for the fervices which they per- 
formed, and the taxes which they paid, Servius enaftcd, that, 
for the future, the people (houla aficmblc by centuries; that 
their fiifFrages fliould be colleded by centuries; and that the 
firft clafs fliould give the firft fufFrage. Thcfe were the af- 
femblies, which, after this regulation, pafled into a law, 
deAed magiftrates, made peace, decreed war, and exercifed 
the fovcreign power. 

As all the centuries met in the public aflfemblies, all feemed 
to have an equal (hare in their deliberations; but, in hA^ the 
whole power was fecretly conveyed into the hands of the 
rich, and the right of fufFrage pofll'ded by the poorer citizens 
was merely nomihal, and of no avail. As the whde nation 
was compofed of a hundred and ninety-three centuries, if the 
ninety-eight centuries of the firft clafs, which voted firft, 
were unanihious, as generaliv happened, a majority of voices 
was . declared. Thus, in tne Comitia ' by centuries, the 
great body of the citizens, in a fecret and infenfible manner, 
were ftrippcd of their authority. 

Changes in the ftate of focicty produce changes in govern- 
ment. When an equality of fortunes prevailed, it was juft 
that there ftiould be an equality in the public afiP/mblies, and 
that the majority of voices ftiould determine. When a great 
ineqnnlity of fortune prevailed njw arrangements became 
neceflary. Power naturally follovTS on property, and they 
who bear the cxpcrices of government are entitled to a pro- 
portional fliare of its privileges and honours. 

Meditating greater changes in the government, Servius 
was bereaved of his crown and life by nis fon-in-law Tar- 
«juin, in ^c forty-fourth year of his reign. 

Having 
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Having made his way to the throne hj blood-lhed, Tar- . 
quin fupported by violence the power which he had acquired 
byiajuftice; and, from an ufurper, became a tyrant Poiki- . 
cal, however, and enterprizine, he negleded no meafiire tQ 
fccure his authority and extend his power. 

From the time of Servius the conftitution of Rome became 
ariftocraticaL The objefl: of Tarquin was to humble the- 
ariftocracy and exalt the regal power. The plebeians, who faw 
at firft with joy the humiliaticm of the great families, groaned 
at hSt under the burdens with which they were loatfed ; and> * * 
rather than fubmit to flavery, fome of them ilew themfelves 
indeipair. 

A general caufe, however great or important, is infufficient 
to determine the minds of men to adion, without the parti- 
cdar impreffion of a recent event. We have beheld hov^r 
Hippias, the fon of Pififtratus, loft the crown. Sextus, the 
fern of Tarquin> had committed a rape upon Lucretia. The 
outraged matron affembled her father, her hufband, her re- • 
lations, her friends ; fhe told her ftory ; and, unable to ittrvive 
the affront, plunged a poniard into her bofom. Brutus 
wrenched die bloody weapon from the bofom of Lucretia, 
and fwore by the Gods to revenge the Roman matron. 
Grafping the poniard one after another, all the friends renew- 
ed the fame oath. Hence the liberty of Rome *. 

After the expulfion of the kings, a form of government, in 
appearance republican, was eftabliflied, though the fenate re- 
ferved by far the greateft Ihare of authority to themfelves. ' 
The confuls fucceeded to the kings, and the confular dignity 
differed in nothing from the royal power, but that the 
exercife diereof was limited to a year. 



CHAP. XXII. 

ft 

. Remarks on the Reigns of the Roman Kings. 

THE different difpofitions of the Kings of Rome were 
well adapted to the nature and condition of ^growing 
ftate. The afpiring temper of Romulus promoted the mar- 
tial fpirit of his companions, who, from different parts, aflb- 
ciated with him for refuge, and looked ujjpn Rome as a place 
of protc6bon, whence they might, with impunity, make ex- 

* Logan's Philofophy of Hiftory. 
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curfions to the neighbouring .country, and carry on thei^ 
depredations. 

Numa, in this light alfoi was a proper fucceflbr to Romu« 
Ius« This prince was better qualiiied to model and regulate 
than to found a ftate ; his view was to ibften the manners and 
rugged difpofitions of the people, and to eftablifh a fub- 
ordination and mode of government among them. On this 
principle he inftituted religious ceremonies, and introduced 
into the fociety the duties of religion, and the principles of 
urbanity : at the fame time he endeavoured to imprefs them 
with the idea that the gods, in a particular manner, took them 
under their protedUon. 

The reign of Tullus fervcd to revive their valour, and 
infpired them with the thought of enlarging their dominion 
by the conqueft of Alba, and other neigbouring ftates. Thefc 
ftates, indeed, frequency oppofed their defigns, but never 
entered into a formidable aflbciation at once to fupprefe and 
abolifli this infant colony. 

On the increafe of inhsftitants, Ancus enlarged the city, 
joined 9 new fuburb to it by a bridge acrofs the Tyber, and 
opened a door for future inprovement in commerce, by the 
convenient port of Oftia. 

The dignity and ppmp of government, was greatly raifed 
by the enugns of royalty introduced by Tarquinius Prifcus, 
and by the fplendor of his triumphs. Servius new-modelled 
the iitate, and divided the people into tribes and centuries* 
He alfo made a more equal diftribution of impoft among 
them; and was the firft Prince who eftabliihed a regular 
coin, or currency of money. And laftly, if we look to the 
event, the tyranny of Tarquin was advantageous to a people, 
who provoked by his abufe of power, were incited and ani- 
mated to be on their guard, and recover that liberty they had 
fo long maintained ; which otherwife, without a commotion 
in the ftate, they were on the point of lodng entirely. 

It may be farther remarked, that in this iirft age of the 
Romans, and under the reign of their kings, they made but 
little progrefs in the extention of their firft fettlement. A 
fmall fpot, of fifteen miles only, made the whole circuit of 
the Roman 'territory, notwithftanding the great increafe of 
inhabitants. War and agriculture were almofl: their fole 
employ. Arts and fcienccs were but little cultivated among 
them ; and their profeffed poverty, i*nd difregard for riches, 
had not yet led them to commerce. Their chief weakh 
arofe from conqueft, and the fpoil of their neighbours, which 
was always laid up in a public repofitory, and divided, ac- 
cording 
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cording to a ftated difpofidon, among the whole body of the 
people. 

Thefe general remarks cannot be better concluded than in 
the words of a judicious Hiftorian*) who obferves from. 
Cicero^ " When we confider at one view the increafe of this 
^ infant ftate, which vmder the ihadow of a monarchical but 
" limitted government, grew infenfibly to a degree of maturity 
"and ftrength,by wife regulations and wholefome laws; the 
^ Arufpices and religious ceremonies^ the order of the aiTem- 
"blies, the power of the pfeople owned and revered, the 
^ auguft ailembly of the fenate, looked upon as die greai: 
'^ council of the nation, the military difcipline and martial 
^^ courage carried to a furprizing and aftonifhing height, all 
^ the parts of the commonwealth appear in (b permanent and 
" fettled a ftate, as to feem almoft entirely perfeft. And yet 
" this fame commonwealth, after fhaking ofF the regal yoke^ 

* and obtaining an extenfive liberty, appeared ftiU greatly 
** diflferent, and by a fwift progrefs rofe to a perfeftion ana 

* excellence hardly to be conceived." 



CHAP. XXIII. 
Rome under the Confuls. 



BRUTUS^ the deliverer of his country, and Tarquinius 
CoUadnus* the hufband of Lucretia> were the fir ft 
Confuls of Rome. They had no fooner taken pofleffion of 
the government, than they filled up the vacant feats in the 
fenate, and increafed its number. The whole fenate and 
people took a folemn oath, never to fufFer the Tarquins, or 
any other king to reign at Rome. 

Tarquln, however, by means of his ambaffadors, attached 
a party of the Roman youth to his caufe, who concerted 
meafures to re-eftablifti him on the throne. The confpirators, 
beine detefted, ^ere brought before the confuls ; and Brutus 
beheld Yixp own fons. The father of his country, by a terrible 
example, fixed the foundation of Roman liberty. The people 
were fummoned to the Comitia, where Brutus ind his col- 
league fat on the tribtyial of juftice. The prifoners were 
broi^t and tied to ftakes. Brutus began the trial, with die 

/* £ollin. 
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examination of lus fons. Vindicius, a flaVe, who firft diC- 
covered the confpiracy, appeared agatnft them, and his tedi- 
inoiw was found unanswerable* Their guilt was likewife 
'Connrmed by their letters to the Tarquins, which were read. 
The proof being dear, die priibners made no defence, but 
with their tears. " Titus," faid Brutus coldly to two of the 
prifoners, without calling them fons, ** and you, Tiberius, 
** what have you to oifcr in your favours?" They wcie 
then called upon to make their defence, but tears were ftill 
their only anfwer. Ti.e fenators were moved with rom- 
paifion, and a confufed murmur was heard among them. 
jBani/h thenij Banijb thim. Collatinus wept. The whole 
ailembly trembled, and expedled the dccifion with horror. 
At length, iirutus rofe up to give fentence. A profound 
iilence enfued, whilft he, with a tteady voice, not int?rrupted 
by a fingle .ftgh, turning to the 'liftors, who were the exe- 
cutioners, faid, " To you, li6tors, I deliver th«*m; execute 
•* the law upon them." At thcfe words a loud fhriek, was 
heard in the afTembly; diftrefs was painted in every face; 
and the mournful looks of the people pleaded for pity. J^f^e 
give them back to their country and to their family^ cried the 
whole aflembly with one voice. But neither thefe int?r- 
ceffions, nor the bitter lamentations of the young men who 
called upon their father with the moft endearing names, 
could foften the inflexible judge. He would not even abate 
of the punifliment which w?s, in fuch cafes, inflictv-rd on the 
greateft criminals. The li<Sor feized them, and, having 
ftripped them naked, and tied their hands behind their backs, 
iirft beat them with rods, and then ftruck off their heads, 
Brutus all the while gazing on the bloody fpeftacle, with a 
fteady look, and unaltered countenance. When this execu- 
tion was over, Brutus came down from the tribunal, quitted 
the comitia, and left the reft of the criminals to the difcretion 
of his colleague *. 

Collatinus afled on a different principle, and feemed dif- 
pofed to five his relations. This conduct occafioned fomc 
difturbances in the AlTembly, but the prifoners were at laft 
condemned ^nd executed. Collatinus finding the people pre- 
judiced againft him, partly by bearing the name of Tarqui- 
nius, and more fo on account of his partial behaviour in this 
bufinefs, willingly refigned the confullhip and retired to La- 
vinium. * , 

Brutus immediately aflembled the people for the eledion 

^ Dionyfius Halicarnaillis. 
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bf a new conful, when Publius Valerius, a mah of eminent 
virtue and eloquence, was chofen. The firft thing they did 
was to grant a general amnefty to all who had followed the 
fortune of the 1 arquins, provided they returned to the city 
within twenty days. This wife precaution deprived the 
banilhed king of a great number of friends and foldiers^ and 
brought back to Rome many perfons of diftinguiflied abilities* 

Tarquin, ftill hoping to obtain by force what he could 
not get by ftratagem, engaged the Hetrurians in his caufe^ 
and advanced with ^ coniiderable army to Rome, The 
confuls, 6n their fide, marched to oppofe his defigns. Aruns^ 
fon of Tarquin, and the conful Brutus firft engaged in fingle 
combat, and were both flain. The Roman army proved 
viftorious, and upwards of eleven thoufand Hetrurians were 
killed, and five thoufand taken prifoners. The body of Brutus 
was brought to Rome with great magnificence. All the fenate 
went out to meet it, arid a funeral oration was made by Va- 
lerius in the forum. The higheft honours were alfo paid tQ 
the memory of this famous Roman, who was regarded as the : 
Father cf his Country ; and the Roman ladies, contrary to 
the ufual cuftom, mourned a whole year for him* From this 
sera liberty begins to dawn, and the ariftocracy, by degrees, 
to change into a republic*^ 

Valerius, being now fole governor of Rome^ deferred the 
cleftion of another Conful, that he might mor^ eafily fettle, 
the affairs of the commonwealth. He was, however, fut 
pefted of afpiring to the' crown. In order, therefore^ to in- 
gratiate himfelf with the people^ he made feveral laws in 
their faivour ; and, among others^^that famous onie,by which 
every citiien was allowed to appeal from the dectjions of the 
fenate and confuls to the ajfembly of the people. He gave relief 
to the poorer citizens, by extmptmg them from the payment 
of tribute* He cftablifhed quaeftprs or treafurers, who were 
to carry public money, and appointed the temple of Saturn 
for their aerarium or treafury. . Befides thefe public concerns, 
Valerius levelled his own houfe to the ground left' it fliould 
give umbrage to the people^ by its fituation on a hill which 
commanded the city* Thus, .by a courteous behaviour,^ he 
obtained the name of Publicola. 

After this fettlement of the affairs of the cpmmonwealth, 
Lucretius, father of Lucretia, was chofen his colleague, who 
died a few days after his eledion ; and Marcus Horatius 
fucceeded to the dignity of conful. The new confuls revived 
the cenfus and luftrum ) and, on that occafion, found one 

Vol. I. K ^ hundred 
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hundred and thirty thoufand men at Romei befides iridows 
and orphans *• 

In the fecond year of the confuUhip of Publicola, Tarquin 
engaged Porfenna, king of Clufium, to efpeufe his caufe. 
This prince advanced to the very banks of the Tiber, at the 
head of a prodigious muhitude of itroops. He took the 
fort Janiculum, and obliged the Romans to retire over the 
bridge into the city, whither he would have followed them, 
had not the brave Horatius Cocles, with only two more, 
witbftood the efforts of the whole army in a narrow pais, till 
the bridge was brokeii down. When only a few planks re- 
mained, Horatius prevailed on his companions to cro(s the 
river upon them, whilft be alone fuftained the attack of the 
enemy. At length, being wounded in the thigh, upon a 
fignal given him that the bridge was quite demoltihed, he 
leaped into the river, and gained the oppofite bank, amidft 
a fhower of darts. Thus, by the wonderful bravery of one 
man, the city and republic were (aved from impending ruin. 
The Romans were fo fenfible of it, that they ercSted z ftatue 
of brafs for him in the temple of Vulcan, and the fenate gave 
him as much land as a plough could inclofe in a circular far- 
row mone day. 

The enemy being mafters of the country on both fides the 
.river, Rome was reduced to great ftraits by &mine. Porfenna 
having taken notice of it, fent the Romans wrord, that he 
would deliver them from their diftrels, if they would receive 
their old mafter. But their anfwer was, " That hunger 
** was a lefe evil than flavery and oppreilion f-" 

The fiege l^id lafted a long time, and Rome was aimed 
wearied out, when Mucius Codrus, a young Roman of il- 
luflrious birth, formed a deflm, which he communicated to 
the confids and fenators, and of which they approved. He 
crofled the Tiber, entered the enemy's camp in the difguife 
of an Hetrurian, and made his way quite to the king's tent. 
Porfenna's fecretary, magnificently drefTed, was fitting on the 
fame tribunal with the king. Mucius, miftakingr him for 
the king, leaped upon the tribunal, and with one ftroke of a 
poniard, which he had concealed under his garment, laid him 
dead at Porfenna's feet. Every one flood amazed at the dar- 
irig boldnefs of this adtion. Mucius was feized. ^- Thou 
" execrable aflafiin," faid the king, '' who art thou ? Whence 
" comefl.thou? Who are thy accomplices ?" Mucius, lefs 
terrified than his judge, replied, ^ I am a Roman, and my 
^^ name is Mucius Codrus. My defign was to deliver Rome 
• Dionyfius Halicarnaflus* + Ibid. 

from 
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« frdm her moft cruel enemy, Difcharge therefore all your 
<« tiiry upon me. You have feen my courage, now try my 
«' conftancy with tortures ; and you will be forced to confefs, 
« that Roman bravery has made me capable of attempting 
y- whatever man can clo^ and of fufFering what human nature 
« can endure." So faying, with a fteady countenance, and 
a look which fpoke his inward rage at having miffed his blow, 
he thruft his right hand into a pan of burning coals, and there 
held it a great while, without difcovering the leaft fymptom 
of pain. He farther faid, that there were 300 Romans, as 
refolute as himfelf, concealed in the Hetrurian camp, who had 
all fworn to take away his life. Porfenna's refentment was 
changed into amazement. He granted him his life and li- 
berty, and even reftored him the dagger with which he had 
intended to ftab him. • Mucius, having now loft the ufc of 
his right hand, took it with his left; and from that time he 
Was called Scaevolaj that is, left-handed'^. 

Porfenna,*ftruck withjadmiration, at the courage of the Ro- 
mans, ^d at the fame time, difgufled at the wickcdnefs of the 
Tarfl|uins, renounced his alliance with that tyrannical family,- 
made a peace with Rome, and returned to Clufium ; gene- 
roufly leaving the Romans, whofe diftrefs he knew, but whom 
he feared to offend by relieving them in a direft manner, his 
camp, and all the provisions in it, as a token of his refpe^and 
friendfliip for them. The fenate, in return for this noble 
behaviour, erefted a ftatue to him, and fent him an embafly 
with a throne adorned with ivory, a fceptre, a crown of gola, 
and a triumphal robe f • 

Thus ended the Hetrurian war^ five years after the expul- 
fion of Tarquin, who complained that Porfenna had promifed 
him affiftance, but had now deferted him. 

After the departure of Porfenna, the Romans rewarded 
thofe, who had diftinguiflied themfelves during the fiege, 
efpecially Mucius Scaevola, to whom they gave a large piece 
of ground belonging to the public. 

The Sabines loon after made an incurfion into the Roman 
territories, but were repulfed with great lofspby the conful 
Marcus Valerius, brother to Publicola, who was honoured 
with a triumph. The year ajgrer Publicola was made conful 
a fourth time, when the whole nation of the Sabines entered 
into a league with the Latins or Hetrurians againfl Rome. 
Adius Claufus, the moft confiderable man in Sabinia, for 
riches, valour, and eloquence, oppofed the defign of his 
countrymen as long as he could ; but finding them abfolutely 

* Livy. t Dionyfius Halicarnaffus. 
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determined to commence Sioftilities, he camfc over to Aisf 
Romans with five thoufand families of hi& friends and depen^ 
dants. 

On his arrival at Rome, he changed his name to Appiuf 
Claudius, was immediately declared a patrician, and took his 

flace in the fenate. Twenty-five acres of land were given 
im, and a quarter in the city was ailigtied for his friends and 
followers, to each of whom were granted two acres of ground, 
with all the rights and privileges of Roman citia^ns. Thfifc 
donations were made irrevocable, by a decree of the fenate, 
confirmed by the people. The Claudli became afterwards 
one of the moil illuflrious families -of Rome *• 

The Sabines, highly incenfed at the departure of Claufiis, 
took the field with a confiderable army; but were again de« 
feated by the Romans. The foldiers, on this viftory, obtain-i 
ed great plunder, and a fecond triumph was grantea to Pub- 
licola. This conful died foon after, and was buried at the 
public expence, not leaving money enough to defray the 
charges of his funeral. 7'he Romans ere<5led a tomb for him 
near the forum, and gave his family a right of interment in 
the fame place. He was the mofl virtuous citizen, the great-* 
ell general, and the befl afFe£i:ed conful to the people, diat 
Rome ever faw. He had always led a frugal life, and taken 
more care to tranfinit his virtues to his children, than to en- 
rich them with the goods of fortune. As Publicola had been 
one of thofe who ftwxl up in defence of the chaflity of the 
Roman women, they mourned a whole year for him, as they 
had done before for Brutus. 

In the confulfhip of Pofthumius and Menenius, the Sa- 
bines again marched an army to the walls of Rome. Pofthu- 
mius falling into an ambufcaie, his colleague haftened to his 
affiftance, and thus united, they obtained a compleat vi£)x>ry. 
The fenate decreed a full triumph to Menenius; but Pofthu- 
mius, by reafon of his ill fuccefs at the beginning had an in- 
ferior honour, or triumph paid to him. This the Romans 
called an ovation from ovis a fheep, which was ufually facri- 
ficed on the fmaller triumph, as an ox was on the greater or 
full triumph. 

As frequent mention is made of triumphs in the Roman 
hiftory, it may be prc.per to diflinguifh thefc two national 
honours. The perfon who received the IcfTer triumph, 
marched generally on foot, wearing only a garland or crown 

* Livy, 
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of myrdc, with the pretexta^ or ufual habit of the magiftrates, 
and was attended by the fenate only. 

The greater triumph was conducted with the utmoft ilate 
and magnificence of the citizens. Whenever a general de- 
manded a triumph, he was obliged to refign his commaiiid of 
the army, and to keep at a diftance from Rome, till the ho«^ 
nour had been granted or refufed him. He always wrote to 
the fenate a detail of his conquefts ; and, if allowed of, a tri* 
umph was decreed ; the general, on the day- appointed, crown-- 
ed with laurels, made a ^eech to the people ; after which the 
fenatorsi preceded by the lower degree of officers, began the 
march* The fpoils taken from the enemy followed ; and thfe 
conquered cities and nations were reprefented in gold, filver, 
and other metal, with the names of the places which the con* 
queror had fubjefled to the Roman empire. The priefts affift- 
ed on this occafion, and led the oxen Jcftlned for the facriiice, 
drefled with ribbands and garlands, .l^hefe were followed by 
chariots, whereon lay the crowns, and other enfigns of honour, 
which tjie provinces prefented to the conqueror to adorn his 
triumph. The captive monarchs and generals, in gold or 
filver chains, made part of the proceffion; then followed the 
officers of the army, with the crowns or keys of the conquer*- 
ed cities. After this, preceded by his. relations and friends, 
came the conqueror crowned with laurel, and feated on an 
ivory chariot, with an ivory fceptre, and an eagle of gold in 
his hand. An officer ufually flood behind him ; and, left hp 
Ihould be too much elated with this fplendor, cried aloud, 
Remember that thou art a man. Before and after his cha- 
riot were carried perfumes, and every kind of mufical inftru- 
ment. The march was clofed by the generals, and other 
officers of the arniy. The Roman Legions fung congratu- 
latory fongs in honour of the conqueror. The proceffion be- 
gan without the walls of Rome, by the triumph^ cate, and 
pafled through the city, .under many arches, er.e6):ea and a- 
domed in honour of the triumph to the Capitol. Here the 
conqueror oflFered a crown, and the Spolia Opima to Jupiter ; 
then a facrifice was made to the God, and the conqueror was 
reconducted with the like ftate to his palace. 

Tarquin, ever reiUefe, again prevailed on the Latins to 
efpoufe his cai^fe, who found means to foment tumults within 
the walls of the city. Many of the poorer citizens and dif- 
contented flaves engaged in the confpiracy, but it was difco- 
vered by Sulpicius one of the confuls, who put the citizens 
to the (word in the forum, and condemned the flaves to be 
whipt \Vitb rods, and crucified. 

K 3^ Not- 
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Notwithftanding thefe fruidefs attempts, Tarquin, affiftcd 
by his fon'in-law Munilius Oftavius, entered into a general 
league with the people of Latiuni, and twenty-four cities de- 
dared war againft the Romans.' 1 hey had well-nigh fucceeded 
in their defign, by the critical iituation pi the Roman people, 
•who could procure no auxiliaries from abroad^ and were but 
ill fupported at home. 



CHAR XXIV, 
Of the DiSfator.—The Tribunes of the Peopte. 

THE diffentions about debts were a freauent fource of 
agitation and diforder in the Roman irate. Ancient 
pnuElice permitted the creditor to feize the perfon of the in- 
(blvent debtor, to employ him in the meaneji drudgery'^ to 
load him with chains^ and to retain him in flavery. This 
complication of mifery and ignominy excited the murmurs of 
the poor ; and when the confuls came to raife the levies, the 
people refufed to eiu-ol their names for the war. The fenate 
endeavoured to fufpend the diffentions ; but the people per-^ 
fifted in their refufal to enlift, until they had obtained an abo- 
lition of debts. Meanwhile the enemy approached to the 
gates of Rome. The confuls could not jnterpofe their au- 
thority to enforce obedience \ becaufe, fince the Valerian law 
had pailed, every citizen condenined by a magiftrate had a 
right of appealing to the people. 

To elude this law, and fave the commonwealth, the fenate 
had recourfe to a temporary expedient, which, in extraordi- 
nary fituations, became afterwards a {landing pradice. The 
confuls propofed to refign their authority, and to nominate a 
Jingle magi/^rateywho (hould be inverted with abfolute power, 
and from whom there (hould be no appeal. To this the 
Plebeians confented, willing to give up their own power, 
for the fake of abridging that of the fenate. This fupreme 
magiftrate was named Dilator, and his office was to con- 
tinue no longer than fix months. Lartius Flavius, one of 
the confuls, was appointed to this high office. The creation 
of a diftator frequently favcd Rome ; proved a remedy for 
the natural defeds of a republican ftate, correfted its t^rdy 
motions, and gave it all the adiivity of monarchical^^ or even 
dpfpotical governmentt 

The 
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The new Di^^ator, having foon appcafed the clamours of 
die multitude, prevailed on the Latins ,to fufpend the war, 
when a truce was agreed on for a year. He condudled him- 
felf with great dignity and wifdom, and refigned the dI£bito<« 
rial office before the end of fix months. 

The late truce beine expired, the Latins, by the in{liga<* 
tion of Tarquin, and ^is fons, again prepared for war, and 
appeared on the frontiers of the republic with an army of forty 
thoufand foot, and three tboufand horfe. The main body 
was commanded by Titus ; his brother Sextus commanded 
the left; and Manilius, fon-in-law to Tarquin, the right. 
The Romans, upon this, appointed Pofthumius, one of mei|: 
confuls, dictator, who advanced with all fpeed to oppofe this for« 
midable army^of the cnemv, with a body of twenty-four thou* 
fari foot, and three thoufand horfe^ The battle was fought 
near the lake Regillus about fourteen miles from Rome ; and 
both Ades behaved with great refolution and courage. At 
laft, however, the victory fell to the Romans, and the army 
of the Latins was entirely routed. The two fons of Tarquin, 
and Manilius his fon-in-law, were among the (lain. Upon, 
this bad fuqcefs of their army, the enemy, in the moft fub-» 
miifive manner, fued for peace, and laid the blame of their 
late behaviour on the nobles. This was the laft war made 
in favour of Tarquin, who now, abandoned by all the nei^h-* 
bourlng dates, withdrew himfelf into Campania, and died at 
Cuma, in the ninetieth year of his age. 

While Tarquin \yas ^ive, the fenate faw the neceflity of 
governing the people with feme moderation, as in the hour. of 
pppreffion they might recal their ancient king to the throne^ 
But, as foon as they were delivered from this terror, they 
made a wanton ufe of their authority, and carried into rigo-^ 
rous execution the odious law concerning debts. The people 
had frequently made their complaints and remonftrances ; 
and, trufting to the faith of the fenate, had been often de- 
ceived. 

There is a certain potnt^ beyond which mankii^d will not 
bear opprejjion. Deceived fo often, the people had taken the 
laft refolution. They threatened to abandon the city; and, 
under theprefliire or the moment, the violent pointed to the 
fword. The army deferted fecretly under the condu«fi of 
Sicinius Bellulus, and withdrew to a hill on the banks of the 
river Anio. Numbers followed them ; and, although the 
gates of Rome were fliut, by orders from the fenate, the in- 
habitants fcaled the walls in the, dead hour of the night ; and, 
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in the morning, the Patricians faw, afar from the deferted 
city, the facred mountain covered with the Roman people. 

The fenate was filled T^th confternation. What aftonifli-! 
ed them ftiU more, was the order and difcipUne of the new 
camp. They beheld no tumult nor violence, but a modera? 
tion which announced a well-concerted enterprize. Ten per- 
sons of the greateft dignity and popularity in the fenate were 
invefted wim plenary power to treat with the people. Mene- 
nius the conful, among other difcourfe, related to them the 
following fable: ** Once upon a time, the members of the 
•* human body, obferving that the belly did not toil as they 
^* did, rebelled and refufed the aliments neceflarv for its fup- 
•* port. Upon this, the members grew weak m proportion 
** as the belly became infirm, and loon found the need they 
** had of it i becaufe the belly firft received the nouriihment, 
^ and afterwards communicated it to the members." Thus, 
fays he, « as the fenate and people form but one and the (ame 
** body, that will be deftroyed by divilions, and fupported by 
^ concord." 

The multitude were fo pleafed with this ftory, and the juft 
application made of it to them by Menenius, that they were 
much difpofed to treat with the deputies. 

An immediate aiTent was given to the abolition of debts. 
Inftrufted by the paft, the people required fecurity for the 
future, and demanded magiftrates of their own, to guard their 
rights, and oppofe the decrees which might be hoftile to their 
interefts. They obtained them; and the tribunes of the 
people were created. 

Thefe new magiftratts were chofen aimually by the people, 
from their own body. Five in number at the beginning, 
they were afterwards augmented to ten. Their doors ftood 
open night and day, to receive complaints. Seats were placed 
for them at the gates of the fenate-houfe, and they were called 
in to confirm or annul the decrees of the fenate. They de- 
manded two inferior magiftrates, to aid them in their func- 
tions, and the ^diles were chofen, whoft bufinefs it was to 
fuperintend the public buildings, to regulate the weights and 
meafures, and to fee that the corn was not hoarded up, or the 
markets foreftalled. 

From this period the Plebeians became dfx erder in the re-r 
public. 

. The leaders of the (edition would not allow the people to 
feparate, before, they had elected the new magiftrates, Lucius 
Junius and Sicinius Bellulus, were chofen ; who immediately 
named themfclyes three colleagues. A la^y ^yas alfo pafled 

before 
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)>efore they left the camp, whereby the perfons of the tribune^ 
were declared facred; and to make. this law perpetual, all the 
Romans were obliged to fwear, for themfelves and dieir po& 
ferity, that they would inyiolably obfcrve it. After thc(e re- 
gulations, the people ere^led an altar to Jfupiter the Terrible^ 
and having confecrated the place of their retreat, which, from 
this tiqfie) was called the facred Mounts they fol)Qwqd the 
deputies of the fenate, and returned to the city. 
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CHAP, XXV. 

Of the Banijhnunt of CortolanuSf who gots voir ta tba 

Folfci. 

THE Roman; being at war with the Volfci, the com- 
mons now readily enlifted themfelves, under the conful 
Poithumius \ and Corioli, the metropolis of that nation, was 
befieged by Lartius. The befieged made a ftrong fally, and 
the Romans were drived back to their trenches* On this 
fuccefs of the enemy, Caius Marcus, a valiaiit patrician^ 
withftood the enemy *s whole force, and drove them back into 
the town. He followed them fo clofe, that he entered the 
gates with them, and let the Roman army into the city, and 
took it. The Volfci were fo terrified at this heroic aftion, 
that they fued for a peace ; and Caius Marcus had the fir- 
name of Coriolanus given himj for his noble conduft. 

About this tinie, the negleft of agriculture was the caufe 
of a great commotion at Rome. They fcnt to Sicily and 
pther parts of Italy to buy grain ; but the common people 

frew turbulent, and laid the blame of this fcarcity upon the 
atricians. On the arrival of corn from Syracufe, difputes 
firofe between the patriciaqa and tribunes, about the diftribu- 
tion of it to the public, 

Coriolanus, incenfed at the behfl^viour of the commons, 
advifed the fenators "to keep up the price of the corn, and 
" deliver it out fparingly, and not to give encouragement to 
^' the infolence of the tribunes and the rabble, but wholly to 
'^ fupprefs the tribunefliip, as the only way to remedy the 
?* diibrders of the ftate." This unguarded behaviour of 
Coriolanus gave great offence, and the multitude were 
ready to fell upon the whole fenate; but they were reftrained 
by &e tribi^OwS, who laid the. blame on Coriolanus only : 

they 
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diey fent for the ^diles to apprehend him, and bring hhn be* 
fore the people,but the officers were repulfed by thevoung Patri-r 
cians, who were gathered round Coriolanus. On diis com- 
motion, the whole city, was in a tumult^ and the tribunes 
fummoned Coriolanus to appear before the peofrie. The 
fenate and patricians took the part of Coriolanus, and he re- 
filled at firft to obey die fummons ; but a day was fixed for 
his trial, when, notwithftanding all his public lervices, he was 
condemned to perpetual banimment, by a majority of the 
.tribunes. 

The illuftrious exile retired to his own houfcyin the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, and diere fpent a few days in confidering 
what he fhould do. Thirft of revenge prevailed; and he de- 
termined to go over to the Volfci, a little republic, then 
-governed by their general Attius Tullus, whom he had often 
encountered, and aJways conquered, in the late wars between 
them and the Romans *. Coriolanus thought he could not 
tnift his life more £dely than with a brave man, who, like 
himfelf, would be glad to humble the pride of die Romans. 
His refolution being taKen, he left his retreat in difguife, and, 
in the evening, entering Antium, the chief city of the Vdfci, 
he went diredly to Tullus's houfe, with his face covered, 
and (at down by the hearth of the domeftic gods, a place 
facred in all the houfes of the ancient Pagans. Tullus was 
at fupper in an inner apartment, ^^dien word was brought 
him, diat a ftranger, of a very majeftic air, was, without 
fpeaking to any body, come into his houfe, and had placed him- 
felf by the hearth of his lares. Tullus immediately came 
out, and a/ked him iprfio he was, and what he wanted. Co- 
riolanus then difcovering himfelf; ^^ If thou doft not know 
*' me," iaid he, " I am Caius Marcus; my furnamc is 
** Coriolanus, the only reward left me for my fervices. I am 
^ banifhed from Rcdne by the hatred of the people, and the 
*^ pufillanimity of the great. I feek revenge. It lies in your 
^ power to empW my fword againft my foes and tfaofe of 
" your country. If your republic will not accept my fervices, 
^ I give my life into your hands. Put an end to an old 
^^ enemy, who may elfe come to do more mifchiefs to your 
^ country^" Tullus, amazed at the greatneis of his foul, 
gave him his hand. ^ Fear nothing, Marcus," faid he, 
** thy confidence is the pledge of thy fecurity. By bringing 
** us thyfelf, thou giveft us more than ever diou tookeft 
^ from us; and we fhall take care to acknowledge thy fervices 

^ Dionyfius HalicamalTus. 
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^ better than thy fellow citizens have dene." He then led 
him into his apartment) where they conferred about the means 
of renewing the war, 

A pretence was foon found to break the yet unexpired 
truce between the two nations. The Volfci fent ambaf- 
fadors to Rome, to demand the reftoration of the land and 
cities taken from them in the late war, which, as they ex- 
pe£led, was refufed. Upon this, they appointed Tullus and ' 
Coridanus to comhiand their troops; and to bind the latter 
more ftriftly to them, conferred on him the dignity of a fenator. 
The two generals immediately raifed a numerous army, which 
they divided into two bodies. Tullus, with the one, ftaid 
in the country, to defend it on the fide of Latium; whilft 
Coriolanus, with the other, entered the territory of the Ro- 
mans before the confuls had taken any meafurcs to oppofe 
him; made Jiimfelf mafter of feveral of their cities; deftroyed 
their houfes, and laid wafte their lands; politically fparing 
only thofe of the Patricians* So great was the fuccefs of this 
baniflied general, that he foon encamped within five miles of 
Rome. In the city there was nothing but confufion, and the 
utmoft defpair. The Patricians upbraided the Plebeians with 
ingratitude, and the latter charged the former with treachery, 
faying, that it was by their perfuafion that he invaded the 
country. In this perplexity the tribunes fent ambafladors to 
Coriolanus, with an offer to repeal his banifhment, and that 
all his demands ihould be granted; but he received and dif- 
miffed the ambafladors with the fternnefs and refolution of an 
injured perfon, and drew his army nearer to Rome. They 
then deputed the pontificcs, augurs, and all the minifters oif 
the gods to go to him in a folemn proccflion, and humbly in- 
treat for an accommodation. Not moved, however, by all 
this pomp and ceremony, he infifted, that all the territories 
taken from the Volfci Ihould be reflored, othcrwife they muft 
CxpeA the utmoft feverity of wfu*. His refentment was now 
carried to the utmoft, and ready to be executed on the city, 
when Vetruria, his mother, Volumnia, his wife, with his 
children in her arms, accompanied by a great number of 
Roman ladies, of the firft families, went out to meet him, 
and intercede for their country. I'hc approach of this illuf- 
trioui train, feconded by the rhetoric and endearments of his 
mother and wife, at laft prevailed over his great fpirit, aAd 
3rieMij)g to their tears and prefling folicitAtions, he faid aloud, 
*• Ah ! my mother, you difoim mc, Rome is favcd, but your 
** fon is loft i" well forefeeing that the Volfci would never 
ibrgive the regard he was going to pay to her entreaties. He 

then 
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then took her in private with his wife, and agreed with themi 
« that he would endeavour to obtain the confent of the princi« 
pal officers of his army, for nufins;, the blockade; ttuit he 
would ufe his utmoft endeavours to bring the Volfei to terms 
of accommodation ; and that if he could not prevail, he would 
lay down his command, and retire to fome neutral city. 

The next day he called a council of war, and often repre- 
iented to them the difficulty of forming the flege of a city which 
had a formidable army for its garrifon,a}ld in which there were 
as many foldicrs as there were inhabitants, and concluded for 
a retreat Nobody contradicted his opinion. The aniiy 
immediately began its march ^ and the Volfci, more afFc£bsd 
with the fiiia] refpedl he had ihcwn his modier, than with 
their own ii\tercft, retired back to their native country,, 
where Coriolanus, divided all the fpoil among them, without 
referring any thine for himfclf. 

TuUus, the Volfcian general, had no (hare in the honours 
of this campaign, and envious of Coriolanus's glory, repre* 
icnted this aS to the .Volfci as the highcft treafon againft the 
itate, and Coriolanus in an a/Tcmbly of the people was aflaf- 
finated. The Volfcians buried him with every military 
honour, as a great general and warrior, and the Roman 
women were admitted to mou^n for him ten months* 

The retreat of Coriolanus raifed the Romans from the 
loweft ftate of defpondency; great rejoicings were made at 
Rome, and the fenate ercfted a temple to the Fortune of 
tFomen *, on the (pot where tlie mother had fo happily pre- 
vailed on the fon* Into this temple none but matrons were 
permitted to enter, and offer facriAce to the goddefs^ 
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CHAP. XXVL 

Tlje Agrarian LawTDecemvirS'-^Tyranny of Jpptus^^, 
Death of Virginia-^Jbolition of the Decemvirat€'^Fat4 
of the Decemvirs* 

UPON the fettlement of affairs abroad, commotions arofe 
at home concerning die Agrarian Law^ or divi/ion of 
the late conquered lands, and alfo the public lands, whicby 
by the negled): of the magiftrates, had been feized on by the 
rich. The contoft between the fenate and tribunes was car-* 
ried to a great height. In this difpute, the conful Claudius,, 
the younger, feverely reprimanded the people for their rude 
and faftious behaviour. The tribunes, upon this, ' com- 
manded the conful to leave the aflembly, and on his refufal, 
ordered him to be fent to prifon. This bold ad of the tri- 
bunes raifed a general tumult, which might have been pro- 
dudive of thcsworft confequences, had it not been checked 
by the intreaty and mild behaviour of Quintius, the other con- 
fuL Appius, however, ftill oppofing the Agrarian Law^ 
and being Hkewife unfuccefsful in his expedition againft the 
Volfci, the tribunes appointed him a day of trial before the 
people, which he prevented by deftroying himfelf. 

The ftruggle for po^yer ftill continued, and the tribunes 
now afferted. That all the citizens ought to have equal power 
in the government^ and that ten men (hould be chofen to col « 
left and publifh the laws. Quindlius Ciefo, a fon of Qiiiniiius 
Cincinnatus, was moA forward to oppofe this new demand of 
the tribunes. His inconfiderate heat expofed him to a pro- 
fecution by the tribunes, in confequence of which he baniflied 
himfelf, before the day appointed for his trial. His father, 
Cincinnatus, who, with ten other fureties, had been bound 
for his appearance, in the penalty of three thoufand affes of 
brafs, that is, about nine guineas of our money, (a vaft fumi 
among the Romans in thofevdays), was obligea to fell the beft 
part of his eftate on that account, and retire to a cottage on 
the other fide of the Tiber, where he cultivated, with his 
own hands, five or fix acres of land, for the fupport of Jiim- 
fj-lf and family*. 

This Quinftius Cincinnatus was afterwards thought the 
raoft proper perfon to appeafe the diforders of the govern- 

*" Dionvfius HalicarnafTus. . 
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ment, and was, therefore, elected conful. The deputies 
fcnt by the fenate to acquaint him with his promotion, found 
him driving his plough, and, when they faluted him by the 
name of conful, he was for fome time doubtful, whether b« 
fhould accept the high dignity. The love of his country, 
however, prevailing over his private fatisfaftion, he took 
leave of his wife, and, recommending to her the care of 
domeftic affairs, " I fear," faid he, ** my dear Racilia, that 
^ our fields will be but ill manured this year, and we (hall 
•* be in danger of want." 

The ^qui and Volfci foori after revolted from their alliance 
with Rome, and the Roman army, under Marcus Miniitius, 
was in great danger. The fen^te, being greatly alarmed, 
^reed to appoint a diftator. Quinftlus Cincinnatus was im- 
mediately rcfolved upon, and again called from his retirement. 
When tne deputies arrived with this fecond appointment, 
they found him, as before, at the plough. He departed with 
great concern, faying, *' This year's crop muft alfo be loft> 
" and my poor family muft be ftarved." 

The dictator Immediately put himfelf at the heaa of the ar- 
mies, marched to the relief of the conful, arrived atthe enemy's 
camp in the night, and furrounded it in fuch a manner, that 
at break of day the -flEqui found themfelves in the fame fitua- 
tion that they had put MinUtlus. The ^qui, attacked on 
one fide by the diftator, and on the other by the confuF, 
fubmitted to Quinftlus's tetinsj whidh wei'e, that theyfliould 
jfetire without baggage, arms, or cloaths, and every man 
pafs under the yoke. Two javelins were accordingly fixed 
in the ground, and a third laid over them, and all the foldiers 
pafled, naked and unarmed, under this kind of gate. Their 
generals and ofEcers were delivered up to the Romans, and 
referved to grace the diftator's triumph. He would not al- 
low the conful's troops to have any fliare in the fpoil; but, 
turnfng to Minutius, ** As for you," faid he, " you muft 
*' learn the art of war in an inferior rank, before you pretend 
** to be commander in chief." He then obliged him to lay 
down his office, which the modeft conful was fo far from re- 
fenting, that he and his troops prefcnted the didbator with a 
crown of gold of a pound weight, for having faved the lives 
and honour of his fello^v citizens. Quinftius returned to 
Rome, and entered the city in pompous triumph; after 
which he refigned the diftatorfliip, and retired to his litile 
farm. 

The Romans, for a long time, had no written or fixcJ 
ftatutes. While monarchy fubfifted, the will of their kings 

was 
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was inftead of law. On the brinciples of natural equity, die 
dedfions of the confuls and of the fenate were founded. 
CaiusTerentillus Aria, the tribune, propofed the nomination 
often conuniffioners to compile a body of laws, which might 
limit the authority of the confuls, and fecure the rights of . 
the citizens. After various diflentions, with animouty and 
violence on both (ides, the fenatb confented to the Terentian 
law; it was, however, ftipulated, that all the legiilators 
ihould be chofen out of the nobility. Deputies were lent into 
Greece to ftudy the conftitution of different ftates, and to 
colled die laws of Solon* On their return, ten of the prin* 
cipal fenators were chofen to compile a body of laws, and in« 
veftcd with fovereign power for a year. Thus the conftitu- 
tion took a new form. The confuls and tribunes refigned 
their office and the Decemvirate was eftablifhed, in the year 
before Chrift 303. 

The novdty of this form of government, with the wifdom 
and equity of the governors, rendered it pleafing to the 
people. The code of laws, written on twelve tables, was 
hung up to the public view. The fenate approved it; and 
die people gave their aflent with fhouts of applaufe. 

This was almoft as remarkable a revolution in the govem-»' 
mcnt of Rome, as tiiat from kings to confuls. They agreed 
among themfelves, that only one of them, at a time, fhould 
have die fafces, and other confular ornaments, affemble the 
fenate, and confirm dieir decrees. They went every morn- 
ing, each in his turn, to th^ir tribunal in the forura ; and 
there diftributedjuftice with fo much impartiality, that the 
people, charmed with their conduft, feemed to have quite for- 
gotten their tribunes. Appius that once fevere and inflexible 
magiflrate, was now all aflFability and complaifance; and froni 
being the deteilation, became me idol of the people. 

A fupplement to the laws being demanded, the fenate 
agreed that new decemvirs ihould be appointed for the fol- 
Jowing year. Appius, a haughty Patrician, procured, by 
fecret arts, the election to fall on himfelf, and on colleagues 
devoted to his intereft. The new decemvirs became tyrants, 
and a plan of defpotifm, fav the Roman hiflorians, was con- 
certed between Appius ana his alTociates in office. 

This behaviour of Appius and his companions was ftrongly 
oppofed by his uncle Claudius, who went over to the Sabines, 
The example of Claudius was followed by many families, 
who, rather than live under this new erefted tyranny, went 
into voluntary exile, 

A violation 
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. A violation of the rights of private life precipitated the 
downfal of the tyrants, and the blood of Virginia reinftated 
the ancient form of governinent. On a pretended crimc^ 
Appius ordered the daughter of Virginius, a Plebeian, then 
in the army, againft the iEqui, to be brought before him, 
and with a view to debauch her, adjudged her a flave to one 
of his dependants. Virginius being informed of, what had 
pailed, left the campj and ftabbed nis daughter, in the pre- 
fence of 'Appius« " My daughter," iaid he, ** this is the 
^ only way to lave your liberty and your Iwnouri Go, Vir- 
^ ginia, go to your anceftor s, whilft you are yet a, free wo- 
•« man> pure and undqfiled." He then held Up the dagger 
to the Decemvirs, and cried aloud, " Appius, thou tyrant ! 
** with this knife I doom thee to certain death:" Having 
tittered thefe words, he immediately ran through the city into 
the camp, and perfuaded the foldiers to revolt* They all 
aiTured him they would ftand by him, in whatever he fhould 
imdertake againft fo wicked a tyrant. 

The decemvirs, who commanded the army, being inform- 
ed of the difpofition of the foldiers, attempted to appeafe 
them. The foldiers, however, difregarding their commands^ 
flew to their arms, fnatched up their colours, and entered the 
city without the leaft difturbance. Having entrenched them- 
felves on mount Aventine, they declared that they would not 
lay down their arms, till the authority ^as taken from the 
decemvirs. 

As they had not yet chofen a leader, they all cried out 
With one voice to the deputies from the fenate, who came to 
aflc, why they had left the camp without their general's 
orders ? " Let Valerius and Horatius be fent to us j we will 
** return no anfwer to the fenate but by them." 

The army wifhed to have Virginius at their head ; but he 
declined that honour. " My daughter," faid he, « is dead, 
*' and I have not yet revenged her death. Till her manes are 
" appeafed, I can accept of no dignity. Befides, what pru- 
" dent or moderate counfels can you expetSl from me, who 
" am fo incenfed againft the tyrants ? I fliall be of more fcrvice 
*' to the common caufe, by acSing as a private man." 

The decemvirs, finding they could hold their power no 
longer, offered to refign, whenever the fenate (hould think 
fit to ele£l new confuls ; only defiring that they might not be 
facrificed to the hatred of their enemies. A decree was ac- 
cordingly paffed, abolilhing the decemv irate, and reftoring the 

tribunes^ 
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frlbimei) wtien the decemvirs publickly refigned' their 
audiority in ^forum^ to the great joy of the city *• 

The republic having now refumdd her ancient fofnj, thi 
tribunes refolved to profecute flie decemvirs. They bcgaa 
with Ap'Jnus. Virglnius, in quality of tribune of the j^eople^ 
declared hinifelf his accu'fef \ and, without enumerating all 
his other crimes, infifted only on his behaviour to Virginia, 
Bis daughter. **If you do not inftantly dear yourfelf front 
" this Breach of the law/* faid he, ** I will order you to 
^ be carried to prifbn.*' Appius was filent But when the 
officers of the tribunes offered to feize him, he appealed to 
the people, and claimed the prote£lion of the laws juft made 
h favour of appeals* Virginius ahfwered, that Appius wa& 
the only perfon who ought not to enjoy the benent of the 
faws, which he himfelf had violated in his decemvirate ; and 
that fuch a monfter ought, without mercy, to be carried to 
ihat priibn which he htmfelf had built, and infolently named 
th ndbitation of the feoj^U of Rome. He was conducted thi« 
ther, and his trial was. fixed for the third market-day ; bu£ 
()efbre that came, he died in priibn, Oppiiis, one of tne ple« 
^an decemvirs^ was impeache^ as an accomplice witli Ap- 
pius, ahdf, jike fiim, thrown into prlfi^n, where he died the 
tome day. The other dight decemvirs retired' into voTuntarjr 
banifhihent, wHeii their eltates were confi(cated and fold for 
the benefit of the. public. A general amhefty was then ]>k-o- 
clatmed^and the iCate^ for a ftort time, ei^oybd tranquUU^. 



CHAP, XXVII. 

Camillufr^Generdl Kemarks. 

TNT pSTfNfe drfcords, infeparable from republfci, pre-' 
X vail fhbft when the conftitutioh is unfixed. The tribunes 
had gfadu^ly ftripped the patricians of their rights \ and the! 
(^pTe, after man^ ftruggles^ having obtained a principal! 
lutf e' id the adminiftration of government, demanddd a par^* 
ficipMito of the vhqle. With this view two h.if% wer^ 
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propoTed ; the firft to allow the plebeians to intermarnr wlt^ 
the patricians ; the fccond, to admit them to the confuUhip. 
After a violent conteft, in the uHial form, the fenate con- 
ferited to the firft. Determined to have the iecond law alio 
pafled, file tribunes, on the approach of the enemy, oppofed 
the levies. This difpute would probably have been attended 
with fatal confequences, had not one of the fenators, to pre- 
fcrve the honour of the confular dignity, propofed a medium, 
which was agreed to by both fides. This was, that, inftead 
of confuls, a certran number of miCcary tribunes fliould be 
choftn, partly out of the fenate, and partly from among the 
plebeians ; and that thefe new magiftrates ihould be invefted 
with confular power. A decree was immediately paffed for 
this fourth revolution in the Roman government; and the 
C6>riltia were held without delay. But when the peopfe cair.c 
to vote, they refufed to give their fufFrages to any but 
patricians ; fo that only three military tribunes were chofen, • 
who, on the pretence of religion *, rcfigncd their office in 
three months. 

An inter-rex was named, that the commonwealth might 
not be without a chief. Tims Quindlius, on whom diis 
dignity was conferred, aflembled the people, who agreed to 
reftore the old form of government, when Lucius rapirius 
Mugillanus, and Lucius oempronius Atratanus were* appoint- 
ed confuls for the remaining part of the year. 

For feveral years paft, roreim wars and domeftic diffen- 
tions had prevented die confiils from taking the cenfus. To 
remedy an evil which might often occur, two new magiftrates 
were chofen, under the name of anfors^ to take a furvey of 
the numbers and cftates of die people every five j^ears. This 
office became, by degrees, the moft important and honour- 
able in the commonwealth. - The cenfbrs bad the right of ar- 
ranging the claffes, and of opening or (hutting the fenate. 

About this time f, Rome was affli&ed with fiunine and 
peftilence, which carried off great part of the citizens. In this 
general calamity, Spurius Mxlius bought up com at foreign 
markets, and diftributed it at a low price junong the people. 
This generous condud^ gained him great populari^; but the 
fjnate fbon became alarmed, and charged him with die defiga 
of afpiring to the fovereign power. Quinftus Cincinnatus 
how eighty years old, was a diird time cholen dii^tor, and 
Maelius was fummoned to appear before him; but he 
refufed to fubmit, and was killed in the forum by Servilius, 

"* The Aug*wiries were inaufplcious. f A. U. 315. A. C. 44!. 
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the dlftator^s general of the horfe, in confequence of a law 
that every citieen had power to put any man to death without 
form of trial) provided it could be proved he afpired to the' 
fovercign dignity* 

The Fiden^i a Roman colony, revolted at this time from 
their Obedience to Rome, and put themfelves under the pro« 
tcftion of Tolumnius, king of the Vcientes. By the infti* 
gation of this prince, they murdered the Roman AmbaiTadors^ 
who were fent to enquire into the reafon of this condud. 
On this occafion, Mamercus ^milius was created difbtor, 
who obtained a great viftory over the enemy- Tolumnius 
was flain in die battle by Cornelius CoiTus, a legionary tri«» 
bune, who ftripped him of his armour and royal robes | 
which, with extraordinary pomp and ceremony, were con* 
fecrated to Jupiter Feretrius, 

Some years after, the Romans invefted Veil, one of the 
ftrongeft places in Italy. The conftahcy of the Roman 
foldiers was never more (hewn, than on this occafion ; for, 
dotwithftanding the inclemency of the weather, they con- 
tinued the fiege the whole winter, and covered themfelVes 
with the fklns of beafts* This famous fiege was carried on 
Vith various fuccefs for feveral years, during which time the ^ 
Roman army was greatly ann^ed by the Hetrurians, and 
other neighbouring nations* Tne power and bravery of the 
Vcientes may be judged from their refolute defence of the 
capitcJ, At laft the Romans determined to carry on the 
fieee with the utmoft vigour, and appointed Furius Camillus, 
i brave officer, di6btor. Defpairing to carry by alTault a 
place which had a whole army for its garrifon, Camillus 
caufed a paflage to be dug under ground to the very caftlew 
At the (ame time, he amufed the enemy by the appearance of 
t general attack, and whilft they ftood on their defence on the 
"wills of the city, the beiieeers made themfelves mafters of 
the town. Thus was the rich and ftrong city of Veii taken, 
liicc a fecond Troy, after a fiege of ten years. The booty,^ 
whidi was immenfe, was divi£d among the foldiers. 

Camillus, tranfported with the honour of fubduing this 
great rival of Rome, triumphed in a more magnificent man- 
ner than ufual, and caufed his chariot to be drawn by four 
milk-iit^itehorfes. This was looked^upon as a Angular aft of 
vanity in the dictator, as the Romans held the horfes of that 
colour facred, and peculiar only to Jupiter and the Sun. 

From the perpetual oppofition of the tribunes the confuls 
could feldom raife an army without naming a dictator. To 
breal( this dependance upon the tribunes, the fenate Qontrived' 
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4he hap^v expedient of giving p^ to the lUdier^ lA A(t yny 
before Cnrift 405. FroitK m^ p^^iod, the military operations 
of the Romans were condoAed oft a bolder fcale. Formerly,, 
their campaigns had been merely incurfionS) which continued 
only a few days, and* terminated by one engagements The 
fenate now began to form greater enterprisles ;. and^ inftead 
of infigftificant battlesy they waged dscifive waj^^ The- 
tajcing^of Veil is a prefage of the grandeur of the Romans, 
A multitude of fmall ftate< and uMonneded ci^es mud 
xiecellarily yield to the fontiidabte and continual efforts of a 
people alVays in arnis ^ aiid M)rho united p^icy to- t&e en^. 
iJiufiafm of valour *.. 



CHAP. XXVIIL 

Clufium hejicgidy and the Romans defeated By tte ^auU^^ 
Rome abandoned fy iU inhabUants^ and burnt bj/i tie Gauls* 

FROM the earlieft periods of time^the Celtaci. or Gauls^ 
overlpre'ad the weftern parts of Europe*. The early^ 
Religion of the Romans,, their language, ana their cuftomsy 
ihiw that this people were among the Aborigines of Italy* 
Bai-barouS tribes are always in a ftate of migration. The 
^rft hoftile irruption of the Gauls into Italy,, which hiftory 
Records,, was in the reim of Tarqjiin the elder. They 
Ibread ^emfelves over the provinces fituated between the 
Alps and Appenlnes. They had been fettled in thefe regions 
fbr two hundred ycais, when they beflegpd Cluilum, alTure4 
by the wines of Italy — a frequent motive to the wars of bar4 
Marians. 

The inhabitants of CIuHum demanded affiftance from tli^ 
llomans. The fenate, unwilling t6 quarrel with, a people 
44io had never offended them^ ient a deputation ot thcer 
joimg patricians, of the Fabiaii family^ to bring about an 
accommodation between the two nations. Being conduced 
to Brennus, the leader of the Gauls, they offered the media- 
lion of Rome, and aiked what injury the Clufini had done 
them, or what pretenfions any people from a remote country 
^uld have upon Hetruria. Brennus anfwered in a haughty 
cone, ^^ That his right lav in his fword, and << that all thuigf 
** belonged to the brave/' The Fabii were highly provok* 
od at hie anfyir^ri^ but, difTembling theif r^feiito^en^ Uiey de« 

* Ufaa. 
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fired ^em% 4o so lAlo the town, under pretence of conferri.i^g 
with the magiftrates. A< ibon as they were admitted, they 
pcWuaded the inhabitants to a vigorous defence, and eveii 
put themfelves at Ihe head of the^efieged in a faUy, in which 
Quintus Fabius, thechidf of the ambafladors, flew, with hjs 
own hand^ one df the principal officers of the Gauls. Upon 
this, Brennus immediately broke iqp Cbe fiege of Clufium, 
aiid fct out for Rome, hayine fent an ^herald before him to 
deaiand, that ihdfe ambafladors, who had fo manifcftly vio- 
lated the law of nations, (hould he delivered up to him* The 
aftair was had before the fenate. The wifeft and moft pru- 
dent thought the demand juft and r jeaTonable ; but as it coi)* 
cerned perfons of great confequenee, they referred it to the 
afibmbiy of the psopl^, wh«, inftead of cpndemnin^ die three 
brothers, raifed them to the dignity of military tribunes, at 
die very neoct ele^ioa Brenmis, tcoufidering tlsis as a high 
afiVont, haftened his march to Rpme^ 

The flx tnilitary tribunes, at the \t^ qf forty ll)ioQfaiid 
meiu advanced boldly a^ainft the Gauls, whofe j;iun7ber ex* 
ceeeed ieventy thoufand. The two armies met ne^r die riv^r 
Aiiiat ^out fixty furlong;s fro;n Rome. The vi£tory was 
deciflve in favour of die Qavrls, and die Rpm^ns, in the ut- 
moft diforder, inftead of returning to kome, fled to VqiL 
The next day, Brenms marched ms troops ioto the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, and encagfiped on the banks of the Anio. 
There his Ipies brought him word, that the gates of the city 
were open, and diat not one Roman was to be feeh on the 
ramparts* Brennus, ^ufpefting fome ambufcade, advanced 
very flowlv, which gave die RonvMis an opportunity of fend- 
ing; into cne capLtoiall die men who were fit to bpar arm^ 
The old men, women, ai)d dhildren, feeing the cjty ^uite de- 
frnceicfs, fled to the neiglibouring towns. 

Amidft this goner^l confudon, about foutfcore of the moft 
illuftrious and venerable old nien, rather than flee from their 
native cotmtry, chrfe to devote themfelves to death by a vov^, 
whicli Fabius, the hidi-pontifF, pronounced in dieir names. 
The Romans believed, that bv thde voluntary facrifices of 
themfelves, diforder and confunon were brottgnt among the 
£nemy. To complete tbeir facrifice, with a folemnity be- 
coming d»e magnanimity of the Romans, they drcfTcd tnem- 
felyes m their pontifical, con/lilar, and triumphal robes, ac- 
cording to their fevera} ranks and ftations, and repairing to 
the forum feated themfelves there, in their curiile chairs, cx- 

%ing the enemy and death with the greatc^ fortitude K 
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At length, Bremius entered the city, idiich appeaitd to him 
like a mere de&rt; and this iblitude increafed his perplexity. 
Advancing towards the forum at the head of his troops, he 
was ftruck with admiration at the unexpeded fight of die 
venerable old men, who had devoted themfdves to death. 
The magnificence of their habits, the majefty of their coun« 
tenances, their profound filence, and unmoved behaviour at 

. the approach of the troops, ftruck the Gauls with fuch an 
awful reverence, that they took them for the gods of the coun« 
try, and feemed afraid to advance. One of tne foldiers, how- 
ever, ventured to touch the beard of Marcus Papirius, who, 
luiaccnftomed to fuch familiarity, gave him a blow on the 

. head with his ivory ftafF. The foldier, in revenge, immedi- 
ately killed him ; and the otfaers> ibllqwing his example, put 
all die reft to the fword. 

Brennus then laid fi^e to the capitol, but was repulfed 
with great lofs. In order to be revenged of the Romans for 
their refiftance, he ordered the city to be burnt, the temples 
and edifices to be deftroyed, and the walls to be rafed to the 

frround. Thus the famous city of Jlome was entirely demo- 
ifhed. Nothing was to be feen in the place ;^ere it flood, 
but a few little hills covered with ruins. 

In the dead of the night, the Oauls had contrived to take 
* the capitol by furprife. They proceeded with fuch fUence, 
that they were not difcovered, either by the centinels, who 
were upon euard in the citadel, or even by the dogs ; though 
thefe animals are ufually alarmed at the leaft ncufe. But they 
could not efcape the vigilance of the geefe, a flock of which 
was kept in the court of the capitol, in honour of Juno. On 
the firft approach of the Gauls, they ran up and down, cack- 
ling and beating their wings, till they wakened Maxilius, a 
patrician of great courage, who firft attacked the enemy, and, 
with the affiftance of others, who haftened to his aid, 
drove the befiegers down the rock. For this heroic behavi- 
our, Manlius was rewarded with the additional name of Ca- 
pitolinus. 

CamiJlus had retired to Ardea, a town in Latlum, and 
moved by the calamity of his country, prevailed on the Ar- 
deans to raife an army under his conunand, to oppofe a party 
of the Gauls that were appointed to lay wafte the neighbour* 
ing country. With this army he fo efFedually deftroyed the 
enemy, that fcarce any were left to carry the news of their 
defeat. This turn of^ fortune raifed the fainting fpirits of 
the Romans, who requefted Camillus to forget all former 
injuries, and become theii general. The fenate appointed 

him 
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*1iim ai<5ator, and hc-brokc off the treaty that was on foot be- 
tween the Gauls and Romans, declaring that he only, as 
dldator, had the power of making peace. He then attacked 
the enemy, and fo entirely routed them, that all the Roman 
territories, were in a fhort time cleared from thefe fuccefsful 
invaders. Thus was Rome, in its full glory, unexpeftedly 
taken and reduced to the greateft extremity; and, in feven 
months, as unexpeftedl v recovered from its deplorable con- 
dition. Camillus, for tne eminent fervices done to his coun- 
try, had a noble tHumph decreed him. This remarkable 
<vciit happened, in the year before Chrift 388» 



CHAP- XXIX, 

The city rehuUu^^Camilius made di£fator,'^ManRus condemn'- 
ed and thrown headlong from the Capitol — Thefirjl Plebeian 
ConfuL^^Death and Cpor/iffer of Camillus. 

AS great part of the citizens had withdrawn themftlvea 
from Rome, and the city was become a heap of ruins, 
the tribunes moved, that it (hould be entirely abandoned, and 
that the inhabitants (hould remove to Veil. This motion 
was oppofed by Camillus, who reprefented to the people, 
*** how difhonourable it would be to ibrfake the feat of their 
^ anceftocs, and to inhabit 9, conquered and enflaved city". 
Upon this, the city was ordered to be rebuilt with all dili- 
gence ; and in lefs than twelve months, Rome rofe out of its 
aflies, and Camillus was looked on as a fecond founder. 

This noble Roman was now made di£^ator a third time, 
when he defeated the ^qui, the Hetrurii, a^d other enemies 
of the republic. He alfo recovered from the Volfci fome 
towns thejr had lately taken from the Romans ; for which at** 
chievoments he had the honour of a third triumph. 

Soon after, Manlius Capitolinus, elated with the late fer- 
vice he had done his country, began to raife difturbances in 
Ac city, and difcovered an ambitious defign on the fove- 
reignty. He was ftrongly oppofed by Camillus, and impri- 
foned by Cornelius Coffus, the dictator; but he was foon 
after fet at liberty by the fenate, for fear of the populace, who 
furrounded the prifon day and night, and threatened to break 
It open. The moment he was let at liberty, he renewed his 
*&Aiou8 intrigues, ^ His hdufe was ^rouded* day and night 
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With the mutinous, whom he harrangued without refenre, ex^ 
horting them to (hake off the yote they groaned under, to 
aboliih the dignities of di(^tor and cqn(ul, to eftablifli an 
exa£t equality amon? all the members of the republic, and to 
pake diemfelves an head, who might govern and keep in awe 
the patricians as w^ll as the people. " If you judge mc 
^ worthy of that honour," fald he, " the more power you 
** give me, the fooner you will be in poffeffion o.t what you 
^^ have fo long wished xou I defire authority with no other 
^ view, but to make you all happy." It is (aid, that ?i plot 
..was formed to feize the citadel, and declare him kinj^* The 
fenate alarmed at the danger which threatened the fhite, or* 
dered the military tribunes /o be watchful that the republic r/« 
ceived no damage ; a tarm of ^vords iidiich was never ufed but 
in the greateft dangers, and which invefted thofe magiftrates 
with an authority sumoft equal to that tf a di<Ehiton After 
this, different means were propofed tor defeating the ill de« 
fijgn3 of Manliu^. Sopiie were pf opiniM, that he fhould b^ 
auaflinated. But Marcus M^nius and Qyintius Publilius, 
two of the tribunes of die people, thf>ught it more adyifeablt 
to take him off by the ufual forms of law, and offeree) to 
profecute him before the comijtia, qot dqubting h^t the peo* 
pie would immediately defert bin}, .wfapn they iaw their pwn 
tribunes become his accufers. This ^dyipe w9^ approved, 
and ManliifS was fummoned to his trial. ' The crin\e laid to 
his charge, was his aiming at fovereign ppwert l|e appear* 
ed before his judges in deep mournins;. out nei.t)ier his pwn 
brothers, nor any of his relations changed their drefs, nor 
fdicited the judges in his behalf, as was ufually dpne by die 
friends of fi perfon accufed. So much did the love tf liberty 
prevail iji the hearts of the Romans, over all the ties of blood 
and kindred. Being foun4 guilty, he was condemned to be 
thrown headlpng from the capitol, wlUch he had fo lately 
faved. His houlc ws^s rafed to the groupd ; and it was de» 
creed, that no patrician (hould ever after dwjell in the capitol. 
Thus was Rome ever jealous of her liberty, and the greateft 
merit could not atone for d\e lead attempt again(l it, 

The firuggle of parties at Rqme ftill cohdnued. The 
youngeft daughter of Marcus Fablus Ambriftus was married 
to a Plebeian, and the eldeft to a Patrician. The rank and 
honours accruing to the eldeft, whofe bufband w^ a milir 
tary tribune, filled the younger fifter with envy; and (he in- 
terefted her father, her hu/band, ^d Her friends, to renc^ 
the law formerly propofed, .tq adinit the Pkbejans ^b the higlir 

ka offices iiy the commouwi^idtb* . J be coRteiR;^! in jcpiuIv 
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l|iieajee oF thi$ propofd^ were fo vic^nt, diat, for five jEeam 
jio fopreme m^giftrat^ was choHen ; and BxHae was in a fta^ 
pf {insMlchy; CamilluSf being called a fifth time to the 4i<da- 
^0Fihip9 compofed jhe .difleatiooS) iand prevailed upon 'the pa- 
irici^ns to aanoit a Pleheiaii coaful inl:o the fenate. 

This was brought aboyt in tae kiUqvmg manner. While 
CamiUus wss ^iTpatohing public ajSairs, the trihunes ordered 
ib^ jihe votes ,oi the people {hpi^ he tal^en upon th^r fa* 
vouri^ lAQpAire* Theii&ator oppofmg this attempt, they 
ibit a lidtor to 2txc& and condupE him to pri£an. Such a 
jn^rk of iodignitvpfFerodto a mag^flxatB,Avfaoh^i>een hitherto 
h^d&credi rai/ed a gixater commotion than hfid yet been 
t^m m Rcime. The patridans, wdio flood round the di£bi<- 
lor^ hcUly riquil^d Ihe lidors, w^ the people A¥ho ftood 
helpsir, vnAi eq^al fury cried out, ff Down witb him^ down 
i^ wi^ him.'' . ' . ' 

In this lUniveti^ uproar, Gamilhis Jivas die, ooily |^on that 
feemed unmoved. He intixated diat the tijlMuies woidd give 
ft moment's paufe to their attempts. He called the fenators 
rQund himt an^ conducing shem to a nci^hourin^ Jtemple^ 
he r^eqiieftod them to give peace to the city by their compile 
mcp. Then iwmng his /ace towards the cap^toI, ^s if f- 
take a laft farewel of all future endeavours to fer vej his coun« 
try, he vowed u> jbyiW j tfijmk to QncoriL in cafe he faw 
peace reftored to the people. In confequence of his advice^ 
therefore, a law w^ ti)§<)e, .diaf onp .or the confuls, for the 
future, Ihould be chofen from the Plebeians. Sextus, who 
Miong been.atufbule^t tribune of |:he people, w^ts the firft 
f]A^^,^ Gonful th^t was cho/en. 

jFrpm thjs epochs, all tt^e o^ces in the ftate be^cgme com- 
mon to both orders. Nobility of birth gave place tQ dignity of 
office. The patricians mixed with the people, ^d yie rle- 
beians belonged to the order of the fei^ate. This revoiutipn, 
which brought the Roman republic to its perfeft form, was 
introduced in the 45^th year from the building of th/s city^ 
and the 300th before the Chrifttan ^era. 

The conflitutiop was now fettled, and the Renins, deli- 
vered from internal copunotions^ prqceeded ffom one conr 
quefl to anQther. The time was approaching when their 
ambition was to extend its boundaries ; and when the i^r^^ 
ftruck from the collifipn of opppfing bodi.e^, and long.con^- 
prefled within a narrow fpherc, w^ to blaze qver the 
world. 

Camillas, having fpent a lc)ng life in the fervLce of his 
counttji and built a t^pjy? tQ Qm^d^ according to his vow^ 

died 
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;died of the plagae in the 82d year of his age* ' He i? faid ue^ 
ver to have fought a battle without gaining a complete vie* 
.tory; never to have befieged a city without taking it; and 
4iever to have led an army into the field, which he did not 
bring back loaded with elorytand booty. He was a zealous 
patriot, and though penecuted by his ungrateful country, 
would never liften ta his juft refentments. The neceflities of 
the public no fooner obliged the people to have rccourfe. to 
him, than, forgettine the affronts he had received, he took 
upon him the conduS of the moft difficult and laborious af- 
fairs. Though he was a patrician by defcent, he. was not 
aduated by party zeal, his love for the public being the only 
Tule of his conduct. He favoured the Plebeians, when the 
intereft of the public required him fo to do, buti^thout flat* 
jteryor felf intereft. He had nothing in view, but to do every 
one juitice, and put an end to the difTentions which weaken- 
ed the nepublic \ fo that he left bis country in the enjoyment 
of a perfed tranquillity, by means of the equality he had 
wifely introduced, and the jufl balance he had fettled between 
Jill orders of men in the republic*. Rome may be faid to have 
iiirnifhed the world with many noble patterns of probity, but 
jK>ne perhaps more perfed): than that of the incomparable 
£amillus« 
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TT)eWar tvith the Samnttes-^ManRus put to death for fights 
ing againji Orders-^Fabrieius is fent to treat with Pyr- 
rbus^ and nobfy difcovers the intention of bis Phyjician t$ 
poifin him* 

» 

THE Romans having now triumphed oyer the Sabines, 
the Etrurians, the Latins, the Henrici, the i£qui, and 
the Volfcians, beean to look for greater conquefls. They 
accordingly turned their arms againfl the Samnites, a people 
aibout an hundred miles eafl from Rome. 

The Samnites were a hardy nation, defcended from the 
Sabines, inhabiting, a large trad; of foutheri^ Italy, which at 
this day mak^s a confiderable part of the kingdom of Naples. 
They were equally powerful in numbers and difcipline v^th 
the Romans, and had, like them, confederated flates to affift 
them. Two fuch afpiring neighbours, equally fond of. arms 
and living by wai:, could not long want a pretext i»r rupture. 

t UnivcrfalHiftqry. •' - - . ••' 

The 
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The prefended occaiion was that the Samnites .had oppreiled 
tlie Sidicini, who, being ^oo weak to manage the war alone, 
called in the Campanians to their ailiftance ; and they alfo 
being overthrown, implored the ailifVance of .the Romans* 
7'he confuls Valerias and Cornelius commanded the Ronuui 
armies, and gained a fignal victory over the Samnites. 

The vnr with this people and the neighbouring ftaces wa$ 
carried on for fome years, when a peace was conauded wliich 
fccmed fo oiFenfive to the Latins and the Campanians, that 
it induced them to revolt* The former carried their de~ 
mands fo far as to^nfift, that one of the confuls, and half the 
fenate, fhould be chofen out of their body, before they would 
fubmit to think of peace. The Romans at firft tried by jp;en- 
tle means to turn them from their purpofe; but they infifted 
upon it ftill more refolutely, afcribine the lenity of Rome to 
its fears. In order therefore to chaftife them,, the two con« 
fuls, Mahlius Torquatus, and his colleague, Decius Mus» 
were fent by the fenate to invade their country. The Latins 
were not remifs rn their preparations for a defence ; fo that 
die two armies met with equal animofitv, and a bloody and 
obflinate battle enfued. In this battle, tne ftriA difciplme of 
the Romans, and their amazing patriotifm, were difplayed in 
a manner that has excited rather the wonder, than the admi-* 
ration of poilerity. As the Latins and Romans were a neigh* 
bouring people, and their habits, arms, and language, were 
the iame, the mofl exa& difcipline was necefTary, to prevent 
confufion in the engagement. Orders, therefore, were ifTued 
by Manlius the conful, that no foldier fhould leave his rank 
upon whatever provocation ; and that he fhould be certainly 
put to heath, who fhould venture to do otherwife. Witn 
thefe injunctions both armies were drawn into array, and 
ready to begin, when Metius, the general of the enemy's ca- 
valry, pufhed -forward from^his lines, and challenged any 
knight in the Roman army to fmgle combat. For fome time 
there was a general paufe, no foldier offering to difobey his 
orders, till Titus Manlius, the conful's fon, burning with 
fhame to fee the whole body of the Romans intimidated, 
boldly flepped forth againfl Metius. The foldiers on both 
fides, for fome time, fufpended the general engagement, to be 
ipedbtors of this fierce encounter. I'he two champions 
drove their horfes againfl each other, with great violence. 
Metius wounded his adverfary's horfe in the neck ; but Man* 
lius, with better fortune, killed that of Metius. The Latin 
beinff thus fallen to the eround, for a while.attempted to fup^ 
port iucsielf upon liis fbield i but the R9n>an. followed his 
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Uow^ wick To much force^ that he laid him dead as lie i;rtt 
endeavouring to rife ; and then deTpoiling him of hi$ armour 
xetumed in triumph to the conful, \vbo was preparing for the 
cngaeement. 

'N^^^iafiever sq)phufe he might have liad from his fellow- 
foldier^ being as yet doubtful of the reception he fliould find 
Crom bis father, hie came, with hefitation, to lav the^ enemy's 
fpoils at his feet, and Wid) a modeft air infuiuated, that what he 
^-^ was entirely from a fpirit ef hereditary virtue. But he 
vmsfoon made drcadfulW fenfibie of his error, when his fa- 
ther, turning away, erc^n-ed him to be led publicly forth be- 
lore <tKe army. 1 here beine brought forward, the conful, 
with ^ fter« oountenance, and yet wim tears, fpoke as follows : 
^ Titus Manliu8> as du>u haft regarded neither the dignity 
^ of the confidftip, nor the commands of thy father ; as thou 
^ IkTSt deftrpved .military diicipline, and fet'a pattern of dif* 
^* obedience Djr thy examfrfe, thou haft reduced me to the de- . 
^ riorable estttremity of facrificing my fon, or my country. 
^ But let Its nothefitate in this dreadful alternative. A thou- 
^ (and lives were well loft in f«ch a caufe \ nor do I think 
^ -that thou tbyfeif wilt refufe to die, ^en thy country is to 
^ re^p the advantage of ^y (uflFerings. Go, Ii^r» bim himi 
^ and let his deadi be our future example/' 

The wh<de armv was ftruck with horror at dits unnatural 
«iandate. Fear, (or a while, kept th^n in (ufpence ; but, 
when they faw their young champion's head ftruck pff, and 
his hAod ftreaming upon the ground, they could no longer 
contain their execrations and meir groans. His dead bodr 
was carried forth without the camp, and being adorned wita 
che fpoiis of the vanquiihed enemy, was buried with,aU the 
|)omp of military diftrefs* 

In the mean time, the battle joined with nratua! fitry; and 
0A the two armies had often fought under the fame leaders, 
they combated with sdl the animofity of a civil war. I'he 
Latins chiefly depended on their bodily ftrength, the Romans, 
on their invmcible courage and conau£L Forces fo nearly 
matched, feemed only to require the protedion of their deities 
to turn the icale of victory ; and, in fa^, the augurs had 
feretdd, that whatever part of the Roman army mould be 
diftrefled, the commander of that part (hould devote him- 
self for his country, and die as a iacrifice to the impiortai 
gods. 

Manlius commanded the right wing, and pecius led on 
the left. Both fides fought, for fome time, wjth doubtful 
lUccefs, as their courage was equal 1 but by degrees, the left 
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*iAg 6f the Reirnn tHhf h€gih te gWt grdani. It Was 
itMihstt D^iM, x^6 comthanded theife, ^efehred td devote 
Aimfelf fo^ his coUfttry^- and to offer bis (tmt life, 2$ an acton^-^ 
iicnt td fave hfe arrft v. 'i'htirf determined, he calM out tof 
i/lmHuf with a fotrd vorce^ and demanded his initruftionSy 
»Ke wa^ ^Bfcf pontiffi; ho\ir tb devote Mmfclf, arid tRc form. 
^ Ae HftiM: h6 fUould ufe. By hi? direaioh^, therefore,, 
teifig etoatiteA in » long rob^, his head cdvered^ and hid arms 
fctfched ht^riy JIahding ^m ajavdiny he devoteJ hltn- 
ftlf i<y the ceieftfcd arid infernal gods, for the bStXj of Rome* 
Then arming himfelf, and ihounting on horfebaCK> he drove? 
iri(jrtfy into' the' m'Mft <)f the enemies^ carrying terror and 
conlfcrnafidh wherever he cdme> till he feB covered wlA 
woundlli 

In tfte rii^tt tJnIe the Roniart army confidered Jils devoting 
KmTelf m ^hf^ manner, ai an: aflorance of focfcefs. Nor wa» 
ht fepefftkicmof the Latins left powerfully inflxi<^nced by hi» 
lefolution; A ^al route began to eniue. The Romans 
preflM ftcm oif drer^ fide j and fo gi^eat was the carnage (hat 
fcarce a fotorik pitrt of thfe enemy furvivcd the defeat This 
im the laft battle of any cOnfequehce, thut the Latins had 
#rdi tB^ Rt)itiaji4« They were forced to beg a peace) and ^ 
Atairied it upoh hard condi^ioi^^ 

The Samnitcs,* too, were at laft conquered,, and the Mol* 
coQhfry, froth GaSi^ Ciipadana) to Apulia and Lucania, 
ibbitiitted to the Romaxi arms* 

The Tareritines commenced hoftilrties ; but^ dreading the 
RoRitel power, itftplored the aid of Pyrrhus, kii\g of Epire* 
This £unoas commander was of a generous and ambitious 
difpofitioil. He promiied afBftance to the Tarentines, and 
psfled over into fely with an army of forty thouland horfe 
and foo^, and twenty arm^d ekphants» H(e firft offered to' 
P^apvinus, the Roman confbl and general, to become media- 
tor between the Romans and Tarcinines ; but Lsevinus made 
anfwer, ^ That the Romans neither defired his mediation nor 
• feared his^ power.'* rfe thet> conduced/ the itieffengers 
through the camp, and bade them tcH their matter what uiey 
had fcen. The armies met on the plains of Heraclea, jvhere 
a- general engagement took place. Pyrrhus, behaved with 
peat bravery and refolution. The Romans were routed ^ 
and, befldcs a great flaughter, eighteen thoufand were taken 
prifoners. He then directed his march towards Rome, ad« 
vanced as far as Prsenette, and laid i^afte all before him. 

Pyrrhtis treated the Roman prifcners with great civility^ 
hut fiadtog that large recruits arrived in the arm^, he 
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ient Ctneas, a powerful rhetorician to the fenate, andoSereci 
to make a treaty with the Romans, requef^ing only for him^ 
felf and the Tarentines, their alliance and friendfhip. Thefc 
offers, and ftill more the orator's eloquence, feemed to touch 
the whole aflembly. A general inclination feemed to prevail 
in favour.of the king's propofaly and a peace was conndently 
talked of in every part of the city* Thi^ however, was 
ftrongly oppofed by Appius Clauaius, an old ienator, and 
Cineas v^ras dirmifTed with an anfwer, indmating, that when 
Pyrrhus ihould withdraw his forces from Italy, the fenate 
would treat with him concerning peace. 

Cineas being thus fruftrated in his expe£bitIon$, returned 
to his mailer, extolling both the virtue and die grandeur of 
the Romans. *' The fenate,** he (aid, *' appeared a reverend 
"aflfembly of-demi-gods; and the city, a temple for their 
" reception." Of this Pyrrhus (bon after became fenfible,by 
an embaiTy from Rome, concerning the ranfom and exchange 
of prifoners. At the head of this venerable deputation was 
Fabrieius, an ancient feiiator, who had been a pattern to his 
countrymen of the moft extreme poverty, joined to the moft 
chearful content. This practical philofopher, who had been 
formerly conful, and was now the ambaffador of Rome, had 
no other plate furniture in his houfe, than a fmall cup, the 
bottom even of which was horn. His daughters being with- 
out fortunes, the fenate gcneroufly portioned them from the 
' public treafury. When the Samnites had already offered him 
large prefents, he refufed them, faying, that he was already 
rich, as he had learned the art of leflening bis wants, by re* 
ftraining his appetites, 

Pyrrhus received this celebrated old man with great kind- 
jiefe, treated him with the higheft marks of diftindion, and 
by the offer of the moft valuable prefents, endeavoured to 
difpofe him to his intereft. After having given a general au- 
dience to the ambafladors, he took Fabricius afide, and ad- 
drefled him in the following manner. 

^ As for you, Fabricius, I am fenfiWe of your merit. I 

^ am convinced that you are an excellent general, and per- 

" fe£Uy qualified for the command of an army; that jufticc 

^ and temperance are united in your chara<^er, and that you 

*^ juftly pais for a pcrfon of confummate virtue. But I am no 

** lefs 'certain of your poverty, and I muft confefs, that for- 

« tune, in this particular, has treated you with injuftlce, by 

«• mifplacing you in the dafs of indigent fenators. In order, 

" therefore, to fupply that deficiency, (provided you affift 

<* me to negociate an honourable peace}, I am ready to give 

, . « you 
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c< you 4S much gold and filver as will raife you above the 
^ rSihcft citizen of Rome; being fully perfuaded, that no ex- 
" pence can be more honourable to a prince, than that which 
" IS employed in the relief of great men, who are compelled 
** by their poverty to lead a life unworthy of their virtue, and 
* that this is the nobleft purpofe to which a king can poflibfy- 
*' devote his .treafures." 

To this Fabricius made the following anfwer: <* As to- 
^ my poverty, you have, indeed, fir, been rightly informed! 
" My whole eftate confifts in a houfe of but mean appearance^ 
" and a little fpot of ground, from which, by my own labour, 
" 1 draw my fupport. But if, by any means, you have been 
** perfuaded to think, that this poverty makes me lefi con- 
" fidered in my country, or in any degree unhappy, you are 
" extremely deceived. I have no reafon to complain of for- 
^ tune; (he fuppHes me with all that nature requires; and,, 
" if I am without fuperfluities, I am alfo free from the defire 
^ of them. With thefe, I confcfs, I fhould be more able tOr 
" fuccour the neceffitous, the only advantage for which the» 
" wealthy are to be envied. But, fmall as my pofleijions are^, 
" I can ftill contribute fomething to the fupport of the ftate,, 
•* and the affiftance of my friends. 

^ With regard to honours, my country places me, poor as' 
* I am, upon a level with the richeft ; for, Rome knows' 
** no qualifications for great employments but virtue and abi- 
« lity. She entrufls me with command of her armies, and 
" confides to my care the moft important negotiations. My 
" poverty does not leflen the weight and influence of my 
^ counfeis in the fenate. The Roman people honour me for 
" that very poverty which you confider as a difgrace. They 
" know the many opportunities I have had in war to enrich 
" myfelf without incurring cenfure. They are convinced of 
" my difintereftcd zeal for their profperity, and if I have any • 
" thing to complain of in the return they make, it is only the 
" excefe of their applaufe. What value, then, can I, fet upon 
" your gold and filver? What king can add any thing ta 
" my fortune? Always attentive to difcharee the duties in-^ 
" cumbent on me, I have a mind free from felf reproach, and 
" I have an honeft fame/* 

Pyrrhus amazed at the greatnefs of his foul, releafed the 
prifoners, upon jhe promife of Fabricius, that, in cafe the 
jfenate were determined to continue the war, he might reclaim- 
them whenever he thought proper. As the fenate, however, 
would hearken to no accommodation, the prifoners were foon 
returned, and the war was continued. 

The 
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The armies engaged hear Afculum^ a city 6f Apufisy ilirens 
il \% faid that fhe Romans were worfted. The enemy's army 
^d^s alfo fo much weakened, that Pyrrhus declared, ^ that if 
•* h6 gained fuch another vicSEory, he was imdone.** 

Hiftory relates a remarkable mftance of Roman generofity 
in the pcrfon of Fabriciuis. Whilft this general was on his 
march agaiixft Pyrrhus, a letter wa» brought to him from the 
king*$ phyiician, importing, that for a proper reward he 
Would take him off by pdifoh, and thus rid the Roman's from 
ii powerful enemy, and a dangerous war. Fabncius felt at 
this pfopofaf, all thd honeft indignation that was confiftent 
i^ith his former character. He Tent the traitor in diains to 
Pyffhus, and, in an obliging letter acquainted him, ** That 
^ the i&ihans abhorred all treacherous pra8:Ices, and con- 
** quefed fheir enemies by the fword, not by die treaion of 
« their fubjeas." 

Pyrrhus received the meflage with as much amazement at 
Kift candour, as indignation at his phyfician's treachery. 
<* Admirable Fabricius !" (cried he), <' it would be as eafy to 
* turn fhe fun from its coYirfev as thee from the paths of 
•• h6riour'.** Then mating the proper enquiry amongft his 
fenrants, and having difcovered the treafon, ne ordered his 
phyfician' to be executed. Hoover, not to be outdone in 
ihagnanimity, Ke immediately fent to Rome all his pfifoners 
without ranloni. The Romans, on tfieir fide, alfo returned 
an equal number of Tarentlnes and Samnites* This mutual 
aft 6f kiridnefs did not, however, bring on a peace, Pyrrhus 
in a future battle near Beneventum, was entirely defeated by 
the Roman army, with the lofs of diirty-three thoufandmen. 
After jthis defeat, Pyrrhus retired to Jbpirus, and loon after 
died at Argos, a principal city of Peloponneftis. 

The vi(5ory over Pyrrhus had introduced the Roman name 
into the world, and kindled an ambition for diftant enterprize 
and foreign conqueft. Their own territory beine inlufficient 
for their fubfiftence, the Romans received fup^ies of corn 
from Sicily } and the people began to wifli for the poflfeilion 
of a country which they regarded as the granary of Rome. 
The greateft part of Sicily was, at that time, poifeiTed by the 
Carthaginians; a people whofe annals form an imporatnt arti« 
cte in ancient hiftory, and merit our attention Uie more, as 
they were the rivals of the Romans, and long contended i^itb 
them for the empire of the world. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 

Caftiagf^i^FirJi Naval Engagement of the Romans •^•^Firji 

Punic War^ 

THE Carthaginians were a cplony from the Phoenicians, 
the firft commercial people of antiquity. The infelicity 
of their foij, and their fituation on the fea coaflr, induced them 
to have recourfe to commerce and navigation ; and they car- 
ried thefe art^ to a high degree of perfeftion. 

They firft extended themfelves sJong the fouth coaft of the 
Mediterranean fea; and, at different times, occupied almoft -^ 
the whole of it, from the borders of Egypt to the Straits of 
Gibraltar. They planted mafiy colonies in that colintry, be- 
fore they founded their great eftablifliment at Carthage. 
This, however, engrofTed their chief attention, foon equalled, 
and at laft furpaffed the parent ftate. 

Without contending for the commerce of the eift with the 
parent ftate, they extended their navigation chiefly towards 
the weft and north. They pifled me ftraits of Gades, 
vifired the coafts -of Spain and of Gaul, and penetrated at laft 
into Britain. They made fettlements in many of the iflands 
of the Mediterranean, efpecially in Sicily, Sardinia, and the 
Baleares. They made confiderable progreis by land into the 
interior provinces of Africa, and failed along the weftern 
coaft of that great continent, almoft to the tropic of Cancer. 
They difcovered the Fortunate Iflands, now known by the 
name of the Canaries, the utmoft boundary of ancient navi- 
gation in the weftern ocean. 

They had rifen to fuch profperity at the beginning of the 
third Punic war, that Carthage contained 700,000 inhabi- 
tants. In Africa, they held three hundred cities under their 
jurifdi£Uon; and they pofleflTed a traft of fea, coaft near tyvo 
thouiand miles in length, extending from the Syrtis Major to 
the Pillars of Hercules. 

The government of Carthage partocJc partly of the arifto- 
cratical, and partly of the democratical form. Two annual 
magiftrates, under the name of SufFetes, prefided in Ae 
fenate. All affairs of importance were tranfafted in this af- 
femblyj but, if the fenate were not unainmous, the decifion 
devolved' on the people. 

As wars were carried on at a diftance from Carthage, -and 
the armies compofed of foreign troops, the power of the'genc- 
• Vol, J. M ral 
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rals might become formidable. As a balance to this autheritr, 
the tribunal of tlie Hundred was inftituted, before which the 
generals were to give an account of their condudi. 

Tiic i^raeror at CcU^thage was invcfted with the greateft 
author ity. HV dirpofec!, in (bme cafes, of the public revenue, 
vca^ oxt^ndod h"*- jurisdiction over the tribunal of the hundred. 

^h^ Carrh^^iiiians had the virtues and vices of a com* 
mere i a! people. Together with the mercantile charader, 
we nrarli the nery temper of Africa, and trace the cruel fpirit 
of their Tyrian anceftors. 

Syr^icufe, befieged hj the Carthaginians, implored the aid 
of Pyrrhus, who v/as then at war with the Romans. This 
gallant adventurer was at firft fuccefsful^ but, meeting at 
lengtfi with a virgorous refiftance, he fet fail for Italy, As 
he embarked, turning his eyes back to Sicily, "What a noble 
" field of battle," faid he, " do we leave to' the Cartfaagi* 
^ nians and the Romans !'* 

The firft war with Carthage lafted twenty-three years, and 
. taught the Romans the art of fighting on the fea, with which 
they had been hitherto unacquainted. A Carthaginian veflel 
was wrecked on their coaft. They ufed it for a model, and, 
in three months, built one himdred and. twenty {hips. Still, 
however, they wanted failors. The Romans being bred up 
to huftandry were perfedlly ignorant of maritime affairs; 
and the neighbouring ftates, whom they had lately conquered, 
were either unwilling to embark, or not to be relied On. In 
this exigence, they taught their men to row upon land,' in- 
ftrudling them in the naval manner of engaging as well as 
they could, and leaving it to their native valour to do the 
f eft. 

The conful Duilius was the firft who ventured to fea in 
this new conft ruined armament; but he foon found that the 
enemy v/as every way fiiperior in point of (ailing, and 
bringing on vcfT-Is to an engagement. The indefatigable 
fpirit of the Roman, however, wa^ not to be fubdued. He 
found out a remedy for the improvement of his operations, by 
means of a certain inftrument, which, upon an impulfe of 
two fliips, kept them botl? grappled together, fo that neither 
could feparate till the viftory was decided. By this method, 
a aaval engagement became more fike one on land; fo tbct 
when tlie t\vo rival fleets met> the Romans had the viclor}', 
tlie Carthaginians lofing fifty of their fhips, and the undif- 
turbed fovcr eignty of the fea, which they valued more. Thcli 
fuccefies were fo unexpefted by the fenate, that Duilius 
Iheir admiral obtained a fignal triumph^ with orders, that 
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tvhonevcr he went out to fuppcr, there Should be a band of 
mullc to attend him. This viftory was obtained by the 
Romans in the year before Chrift 259. 

The year after the iflands ofCorficaand Sardinia were fub- 
<]uc(i| and the Romans put to fca with a fleet of more than 
three hundred iaiK They engaged the Carfthagfnian fleet 
under Hamilcar) and fo entirely routed the enemy, that no- 
ticing remained for conqued but Africa itfclf. 

Attilius Regulas was appointed pro-conful in Africa. He 
dcfu'atcd the Carthaginian army, and took Ave ihoufand 
prifoners. He reduced Clvpca, a ilimous fea port, alfo 
Tunctum, and other cities ot Africa; and no peace could be 
ubtaiued by the Carthaginians, from Rcgulus, but on the 
moil hard conditions. The Lacedemonians fent Greek 
troops to their afliftance, under Xantippus, a brave and ex« 
perienced general. Fortune nqw favoured the Carthaginians. 
Kegulus was defeated and taken prifoner, with five hundred 
Romans the companions of his misfortune. The Romans 
alio fuftained great lofs by fea; ifix on their return to Italy, 
the ffreateft part of their fleet, confiiling of three hundfcd 
and fifty fail, were dcllroycd by a ftorm, and both their con* 
fills pcriihed. The following year, a fimilar misfortune be- 
fcl them; when they loft one hundred and fifty fhips. The 
Romans were fo much difcouraged by this repeated feries of 
unfavourable events, that they declined farther naval engaged- 
meats, and rcfolved, that fixty fhips only (hould be kept at fea 
to guard the' Italian coafls. The conful MetcUus, on the other 
fide, raifcd the fpirits of the Romans, by a dreadful over- 
throw, in Sicily, of the Carthaginians under Afdrubal their 
general. Twenty thoufand men were killed, and twenty-fix 
elephants were taicen \ for this a£lion a fplcndid triumph Mras 
decreed Metellus ; and Afdrubal, on his return to Carthagey 
was condemned and executed. 

The Carthaginians, wearied out with this tedious war, fent 
ambafTadors to Rome, to make overtures of peace. Regulut 
had now been a prifoner in Carthaec five yeai*s; and the Car« 
thagtnians .engaged him to plead tneir caufe ; but they firft 
exa&ed a promiie from him to return to Carthage, in cafe the 
cmbafly proved uiifuccefsful. It was at the lame time hiilted 
to him, that his life depended on the fuccefs of his negociation* 
On his arrival at Rome, he acquainted the fenate with the 
motive of his journey, and at the fame time ufed every argu- 
ment to dilTuade the Romans from peace, or an exchange of 
frifoner^. 
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He aflured the fenate, that the Carthasiniian reiborces 
almoft exhaufted; their populace harrafied out with fatigu«Sy 
and their nobles with contention; that all their beft generals 
were prifoners with the RomanS9 while Carthage had none 
but the refufe of the Reman army: that not only the intereft 
of Rome, but its honour alio was concerned in continuing the 
war> for their anceftors had never made peace till they were 
viftorious. 

So ufiexpefted an advice gave the iienate no little difturb- 
ance. Thcv faw the juftice of his opinion^ but they alio faw 
the dangers he incurred by giving it. They ieemed entirely 
fatisfied of the expediency of prolonging the vrari their only 
obftacle vtras how to fecure the iafety of him, who had ad* i 

vifed its continuance. They pitied, as wefU as adknired, a ' 

man who had ufed fuch eloquence againft his private intereft^ 
and could not conclude upon a meafure which was to ter* 
minate in his ruin* Regulus, however, foon relieved their 
embarraiTment by breaking off the treaty, and by fifing in 
order to return to his bonds and confinement. It was in vain 
that the ienate and all his deareft friends entreated his ftay ;. 
he ftill reprefTed dieir folicitations. Marcia, his wife^ with 
her little children, filled the city with lamentations, and vain* 
ly entreated to be permitted to fee him. He ftill obilinately 
perfifted in keeping his promi& ; and though fufliciently ap- 
priied of the tortures that awaited his return, without embrac- 
ing his &milyj or taking leave of his firiends, he departed with 
the ambaf&dors for Carthage. 

Nothing could equal the fury and the diikppoiatment of the 
Carthaginians, when they were informed by their ambaf- 
fadors that Regulus, inftead of promoting a peace, had given 
his opinion for continuing the war. They accordingly pre* 
pared to puniih his conduct with the moft iludied tortures.. 
' Firft his eyelids were cut oif^ and then he waD remanded ta 
prifon. He was, after fome days, expoied with his &ce op- 
poTite to the burning fun. • At laft, when malice wa$ 
fiitigued with ftudying all the arts of torture, he was put into 
a barrel ftuck full of nails that pointed inwards, and in this 
painful poUtipn he continued till he died. By this one ?&. 
only did the Carthaginians bring an eternal in&my on them* 
felves and their country. 

The Romans hearing of die horrid deed, were greatly en- 
raged, and delivered Hamilcar the Carthaginian general, and 
other prifoners, to Marcia, the wife of Regulus, who-Oiut 
them up in an armory filled with fpikes Jn order to- torture 
thcoi) and inflidt the lame puntihmenton'them, that had been 
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iniyaed on her hufband. The magiftrates, however, inter- 
fered, and they were treated with greater moderation. 

The war between the two republics was now renewed, and 
carried on both by fea and land, with various fuccefi, till at 
length a peace was concluded between them, in the year be- 
fore Chrift 239. Sicily was made a Roman provinpe, and 
the Carthaginians engaged to deliver up ail their priibners 
without ranfom. Thus ended the firft Punic war, which had 
lafted twenty four years, and, in fome meafure, had draified 
iodft anions of every refource to renew hoftilities. 



CHAP, XXXIL 
T!he Second Punic War^ 

CARTHAGE, though corrupted, was not deficient in 
X great men. Of all the enemies die Romans ever had to 
contend with, Hannibal the Carthaginian was the moft in* 
flexible and dangerous. Hi& father Hamikrar had imbibed an 
extreme hatred againft the Romans, and having fettled the 
inteftine troubles of his country, he took an early opportunity 
to infpire his fon, though but nine years old, with his own 
fentiments. For this purpofe he ordered a folemn facrifice to 
be offered to Jupiter, ^nd leading his fon to the altar, afked 
him whether he was willing to attend him in his expedition 
againfl the Romans \ the courageous boy not only confented 
to go» but conjured his father by the gods prefent, to form 
him to victory, and teach him the art of war. That I will 
joyfully do, rqdied Hamilcar, and with all the care of a 
father who loves you, if you will fwear upon the /altar to be 
an eternal enemy to the Romans. Hannibal readily com- 
plied; and the folemnity of the ceremony, and the facrednefs 
of the oath, made fuch an imprefSon upon his mind as nothing 
afterwards could efface. Being appointed general at twenty- 
five years of age, he over-run all Spain; and, being intent on 
Che ruin of the Roman ftate, he determined to carry the war 
into Italy. He furmounted all difficulties. He paiTed the 
Alps witn an army of one hundred and forty thoufand horfe 
and foot, in the winter feafon; and, with a refolution almofl 
incrediUei he vanquilhed the Roman army under the confulft 
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Scipio and Sempronius. He afterwards engaged Flamlnrur 
the Roman general, at the Lake Thrafymenus. In tiiis bat- 
tle Flaminius was flain, and his army entirely dcfeateJ« 
Rome was in the utmoft confternation on this fucccfs of the 
enemy; and Fabius Maximus was font with four legions in 
queft of Hannibal, but conftantly avoided commg to an en- 
gagement with him. This cautious condudt of Fabius* 
freatly diftreflcd Hannibal, who frequently offered him 
attle. 
The following year, the armies came to a general engage- 
ment at Ciumap, a town in Apulia. This b.ittle was fought 
with prodigious fury on both fides i and Hannibal had placed 
his men with fuch art, that the Romans were not only forced 
to fight with wind, daft, and fun, but, on their premng for- 
ward, they were in a fhort time almoft furrounded. The 
abilities of the Punic general never appeared fo much as oi^ 
this occafion. His fkill much more than over-matched the 
fuperior number of the Romans, of whom a moft dreadful 
flaughter was made, till Hannibal, quite weary of it, com- 
manded his foldiers to give over. The conful iTlmilius was 
killed, and with him fifty thoufand men. A celebrated an- 
cient hiftorian f informs us, that no lefs then fcventy thou- 
fiuid were put to the fword; among whom were two quxftors, 
twenty-one tribunes, eighty of the T'natorial order, and fo 
many knights, that it is faid three bulhds of their rings weic 
fent to Carthage. The enemy loft only five dioufand fcvcn 
hundred men. 

The confternation of Rome, upon tlie news of this dread- 
ful difafter, is more ^vSy to be imagined than defcribcd. 
It was fuch, tliat it was thought ncctllary to create a dic^ 
tator X to prcferye order in the city, and to fct ftridt guards 
at the gates to keep the people from quitting it. 

If Hannibal, after this viilory, had marched dire^Hy to 
Rome, he might, in all probability, have put an end both to the 
war, and to the Roman ftatej but, as Maherbal, captain of his 
horfc told him, that he knew perfedlly how to gain a vUlory^ 
but not how tc ufe and improve it. His ncg:ligcncc that fum- 
mer gave the Romans an opportunity of recovering then;- 
felves, when .they were almoft reduced to a defpairing condi- 
tion. But what proved moft fatal to him, was his wintering 

• EDniiis compliments him thus : ** Unui homo nobis cun(^aml# 
" rcftituitrcm." f Polybius. ^ P'abius Maximus wa^ ma^dc Didtaioc. 
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^t Capua, a wealthy and moft luxurious city, which, among 
many others, had fwr/endered to him (Incc his laft vidlory^ 
Here he utterly ipoiled an excellent and hardened army. His 
men, before inured to toil and labour, were nowfo enervated 
by their immoderate ufe of the pleafures, and efFeminacies 
of that place, that they could not bear fatigue, nor the ftrift- 
nefs of the ancient military difcipline« Capua proved as fatal 
^ to Hannibal's foldiers, as Cannae had been -to the Romans* 
From this time his fortune ,began to change. For, in the 
next campaign, againft which the Romans had made all poffi* 
' ble preparations, having even armed fevcral thoufand flaves, he 
was worfted by the prastor Marcellus in a fally out of Nola, 
He was alfo repulfed at Cafilinum, after he had brought the 
place to great extremities; and, not long after, Marcellus 
gained a confiderable advantage over Jtiim, in the neighbour-' 
hood of Nola. 

At this time paius Scipip,a tribune of the foldiers, under- 
took the caufe of his cojLintry, This young man, being in- 
formed that fome of the beft f;imilics of Rome, defpairiiig to 
^ve the" commonwealth, had agreed to abandon Italy, and 
fettle in fome other place, went diredtly to the aflembly and^ 
with his fword drawn, fwore, that if they did not lay afiJe 
that inglorious refolution, and take an oath not to abandon 
the republic in its prefent diftrefs, they fhould all be im- 
mediately cut to.pieces. Thefe threats., added to the courage 
2nd fpirit of Scipio, brought them all into engagement, and 
they mutually plighted their faith to each other to deliver their 
country, or to -die in its ruins. 

Afdrubal, being fent to the affiftance of his brother Han- 
nibal in Italy, was furrounded by the enemy, and killed. His 
whole army was entirely routed, and cut to pieces^ 

Scipio, the younger, recovered Spain, In Sardinia too, 
a battle was fought, in which twelve thoufand Carthaginians 
were killed, and a great many takep prifbners, among whom 
yere fome of great diftinftion. 

Marcellus befieged Syracufe by fea and land, but could not 
get poffeffion of it, his efforts of every kind »being always 
paffled by the fkill of that great mathematician Archimedes, 
who contrived fuch engines as demolifhed all the batteries 
and fome of the fhips of the Romans, He alfo made ufe of 
burning glafTes, which, at the diflance of fome hundred yards, 
fet the Roman fhips and wooden towers on fire. At lafl, 
however, the town was taken, on a great feftival, by fur- 
prife. The inhabitants were put to the fword; and among 
^c rcft^ i^^'chimedes, who was found nwditatinj \^ (us ftudy, 
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was flain by a Roman foldien Marcellus was not a little 
grieved at his death. A paffion for letters, at that tim^ be- 
jan to prevail among the higher ranks of people at Rome* 
le therefore ordered his body to be honourably buried, and 
a tomb to be eredled to his memory, \diich his own works 
have long furvived. • Syracufe was twenty-two miles in com- 
pafs, and the plunder of it immenfe. 

The wars in Italy, during this time were attended with 
various fuccefs, Tarentum was betrayed to Hannibal, but 
the caftle ftill held out. The Romans invcfted Capua, 
which foon after furrendcred. The heads of the revolt were 
put to death, and the common people fold. This city, on ac- 
count of the richnefs of the foil, was refervcd for me ufe of 
hufbandmen, labourers and artificers, without any ibew of 
government of its own, as it formerly had. 

Valerius Laevinus, one of tibe confuls, for the next year, 
being fent into Sicily, reduced that ifland to the Roman 
obedience. This was the firft time that the Romans had 
been mafters of all Sicily. MarceUus alfo greatly har raffed 
Hannibal's troops and repulfed him in feveral rencounters; 
at laft, however, he was flain in an ambufcade. Marcellus 
was called ^^jvi)ord^ and Fabius the iuckler^ of Rome. 

The Romans admired the charaAer of thefe great men, 
but faw fomething more divine in the young Scipio. The 
fuccefs of this- young hero confirmed the popular opinion, 
that he was of divine extra£tion,andheld converfe with the gods. 
Scipio was made conful, and fent into Africa. The Numidians 
alfo fent a powerful army under a fecond Afdrubal and Syphax. 
to the affiftance of the Carthaginians. Scipio furprifed the 
camp of the enemy in the night, and by this artifice gained a 
complete viftory. Syphax was foon after taken prifoner by 
MafinifTa, ^kingof Numidia, and carried to Rome. On this 
fticcefs of the Romans in Africa, Hannibal was called home, 
after he had palTed fifteen years in that country, to the great 
drea'd and terror of the Romans. On his return, Hannibal 
took the command of the African armyat Zama, diflantfrom 
Carthage about five days journey. The Roman army was 
* alfo in a neighbouring plain, and the two generals had an in- 
terview, but nothing was agreed on. Scipio charged the 
Carthaginians with perfidy and injuftice ; upon which both 
fides prepared for battle. 

The fete of Rome and Carthage was now to be decided. 
Never was a more memorable battle fought, whether we re- 
gard the generals, the armies, the two ftates that contended, 
91 the empire that^was in difpute* The difpofltion Hannibal 
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made of hit men is faid, W the fktlful in the trt of wnr, Co 
be fuperior to any even of nis former arrangements. He en* 
couniged the various nations of his armv, by the different 
motives virhich led them to the field; to tt>e mercenaries! he 
proiriifed a discharge oC their arrears^ and double pay with 
plunder in cafe of viftorvi the Gauls he infpired, by aggra^- 
vatlng their natural hatred to the Romans ; the NumidianSf 
by reprefenting the cruelty of their new king; and the Car- 
thaginianS) by reminding them of their country, their glory, 
the danger of fervitudc, a;>d their dcfirc of freedom. 

Scipio, on the other hand, with a chearful countenance, 
defired his legions to rejoice, for that their labours and their 
dangers were now near at an end} that the gods had given 
Carthaee into their hands; and that they ihould foon return 
triumphant to their friends, their wives, and their children. 
The battle becan with the elephants on the fide of the Car- 
thaginians ( tnefe animals being terrified at the cries of the 
Romans, and wounded by the flingers and archers, turned 
upon their drivers, and caufed much confufion in both wingt 
of their army, in which the cavalry was placed. Being thus 
deprived of the afliftance of the horfe, in which their greateft 
ftrength conftfted, the heavy infantry joined on both fides. 
The Komans were more vigorous and powerful in the (hock, 
the Carthasinians more a^ive and ready. However, they 
were unable to withftand the continued prefiure of the 
Roman ibields, but at firft eave way a little, and this foon 
brought on a eeneral flight. The rear guard who had orders 
from Hannibal to oppofe thofe who fled, now began to attack 
their own forces ; fo that the body of the infantry fuftained a 
double encounter, of thofe who caufed their flight, and thofe 
11^0 endeavoured to prevent it. At length the general find- 
ing it impoffible to reduce them to order, dircdlcd that they 
ihould h\\ behind, while he brought un his frefh forces to 
oppofe the purfucrs. Scipio, upon this immediately founded 
a retreat, in order to bring up his men a fecond time in good 
order. And now the combut began afrefb, between the 
flower of both armies. The Carthaginians, however, havinj; 
been deprived of the fuccour of their elephants, and their 
horfe, and their enemies being Aronger of body were obliged 
CO give ground. In the mean time, MafinifTa, who had been 
in purfutt of their cavalry, returning and attacking them in 
the rear, compleated their defeat. A total rout enfued; 
twenty thoufand men were killed in the battle or the purfuit, 
and as many were taken prifoners. Hannibal, who had done 
all that a great general, and an undaunted foldier could per- 
form. 
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form, fled with a fmall body of horfe to Adrumetum, fortune 
•feeming to delight in rendering incfFe£tual his ability, his va- 
lour, and experience. 

This vi6lory brought on a pcr.ce. The Carthaginians, 
by Hannibal's ad Wee, ofTcrcd conditions to the Romans, 
^hich they diftitcd nvof as rivals, but as fc)verci;>n<J. By this 
treaty, the Carthaginians were obli^d to qi.It Spaii:, and all 
the Iflands of the M;:?diterancan fcj.* T'hv y w^re bvound to 
pay ten thoufand talents in fifty years; to give hcf^ag 's for 
the delivery of their fhips and their el ph^uLs; to reftorc 
Mafin.fla all the territories that had b:en taken from him^ 
and not to make vfzx in Africa, but by the permiflipn of the 
Romans. Thus ended th^ (^coivd Punic war, f?vjnt?en years 
after it had begun. Cart^^.age ftill contiiiued an empire, but 
without power to defend its poflcflions, and only- waiting the 
pleafure of the conqueror, wh.:n th?y (hould, think proper to 
put a' period to its continuance. After the depreflion of this 
mighty dominion, the Romans were feldom engaged, except 
in petty wars, and while they obtained great viftories ; 
whereas before, they had obtained but trifling advantages* 
^d were engaged in dangeroi;s wars. 



(CHAP. XXXIII, 

Vhe Third Punic TVar^ which terminated in the DeJlruSfion 
' of Carthage* 

THE ambition of the Romans now exceeded all bounds. 
Elated with fuccels, they afj)ired at th^ conqueft of the 
world. War was declared a<:a:nft Phiiip-ll, king of Mace* 
don, who was defeated by Fiaminiiip, and fuhjtfted to th« 
payment cf tribute. By the fubjidicn of iVlacedon, the Ro- 
mans had an opportunity of ihcwij-'g their generofity. They 
ordered freedom, and a liberty to livxi according to tl^eir own 
laws and ihftitutions, to be proclaiincd to all the ftates of 
Greece, that bad been fubjc6led to the dominion of the Jcings 
of Maccdon. 

Antiochus, king of Syria, was next brought to bow to the 
Roman eagles, tliough aided bv Hannibal the avowed enemy 
of Rome. Peace was granted to Antiochus, on condi- 
tion that he (hould pay fifteen thoufand talents for the expence 
f f the war, and give up all the countries on this iide Mount 
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Taurus in Greece. The fate of the two generals, Hannibal 
and Scipio, was foon after determijied. Scipio, was charge^ 
with taking money of Antiochus for the peace he lately made 
vwth him, and retired to Litern4m in Campania, where he 
diedy exclaiming in fevere terms againfV his ungrateful coun-^ 
try. His great rival Hannil)al was (lemanded of PrufiaSt 
king of Bithynia, Hy the Roman ambafladors. Prufias was 
under the neceility of obeying \ and Hannibal, rather than 
fall into the hands of his enemies, poifontd himfelf. 

The war of Syria forms an Important ^ra in the Roman 
hiftory. From this period t^e ancient Roman char^^fter be- 
gan to decline. The age of finjplicity, frugality, and illuftri- 
pus poverty, waspaft. A fevere people began to change their 
mamiers. The vi£loriou^ nation at once adopted the vicies 
of the vanquifhed ; the fpoils of the Eaft introduced a tafte for 
luxury; and, as frequently has h4ppei>pd in hiftory, Afia 
corrupted Eufope. 

The evils that follow In the train of luxury began now ^ 
he felt« 'ri)e wealth of the world had flowed into Romcil 
but it centered in a few hands. Individuals at the head o? 
^miwS, or in the governmept pf Provinces, had amaflec} 
riches; but an immenie populace were in poverty. The 
iplendpr of foreign conqueft could not conceal thejr domeftic 
fnifery; From this mixture of private opulence, and public 
wretchednefs, diforders daily increafed^ and new troubles af*- 
Icrwards arofe that threatened a revolution to the republic. 

In the year before Chrift 166, a final period was 'put tp 
the Macedonian epnpire, by Pai^lus ^milius, in th^ eleventh 
year of Perfeus, fon of Philip. In an engagement at Pydnii| 
£milius entirely defeated the army of the enemy, and befides 
)nariy thoufand prifoners, acquired an immenfe treafure. 

The moft exquiftte ftntues, paintings, and other noble 
works of Greece, were fent to Rome. Thefe graced th(5 
triumph of ^miliiis; and a judicious hiftorian obferves^ 
" that Rome was now fhe moft magnificent Ipot ii) the 
^ world. *•* 

In thefe conqueft^, however, the Romans ftill allowed th^ 
ancient inha\>itants to poffcfs their territory. They did not 
€ven change the form of government. The conquered nations 
became the allies of the Roman people ; but this denominar 
tion, under a fpecio^s name, concealed a condition yti^yfer^ 
fiUy and inferred that they ihould fubmi( to whatever wsyi 
tefjuired of them. 

f! Fatli<|r CitrRPi 
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Carthage ftill continued the main objeft of Roman Jca« 
Joufy* A difegreement between Mafiniua and the Carthagi- 
jiianS) about the limits of their territories, furnifhcd a frefh 
pretence of quarrel. The decifion was referred to the Ro- 
mans, who obliged the Carthaginians to give up to Mafinifla 
the country in difpttte. This gave rife to the third Punic 
war. 

Cardiage was now a ftate that only ilibfifted by the mercy 
of the conquerors, and was to fall at the flighteft breath of 
their indignation. Cato the ccnfor, fbf fome time paft never 
Ipoke in the ienate upon public bufmcfs, but he ended his 
ipeech by iaculcatin? the neceflity of its deftruflion ♦. His 
4)pinion prevailed* it was therefore declared in the fenate, 
diat Carthage muft be deJiroyed\ and both the Confuls were 
lent with orders to this purpofe* 

The Carthaginians, aiFrighted at the preparations of the 
Romans, immediately condemned thofe who had broken the 
■ league, and humbly offered any reafonable fatisfaftion. To 
. thefe fubmiffions,' the fenate only returned an evafive anfwer, 
demanding three hundred hoftages within thirty days, as a 
fccurity for their future conduct. The hoftages were fent 
within the limited time ; and on the arrival of the confuls at 
Utica, the Carthaginians fent deputies to wait upon thera, 
in order to know their pleafure. The conful Cenforinus de- 
manded all their arms, which were immediately delivered up. 
They then, with tears and all poffible fubmiflion, begged for 
mercy, and defired to know their laft doom. The confuls 
told them, that they were commanded to leave their city, 
which they had orders to level with the ground ; and that they 
had permiffion to build another in any part of their territories, 
within ttn miles of the fea. 

This fevere command they received with all the concern 
and diftrefs of a defpairing pfeople. They implored for a re- 
fpite from fuch a hard fentence. They u(ed tears and lamen* 
tations. But finding the confuls inexorable, they departed 
with a gloomy resolution, prepared to fuffer the utmoft ex- 
tremities, and to fight to the laft for their feat of empire, and 
their ancient habitations. 

Upon returning home, and devulging the ill fuccefs of dieir 
commiffion, a general fpirit of refiftance feemed to infpire the 
whole people. They, now too late, began to fee the danger 
of riches in a flate, when it had no longer power to drfenJ 
thenu Thofe veilels, therefore^ of gold and filver, which 

* Dclenda e(l Cartha^. 
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Aeir luxury had taken iiicb pride in, were converted in(x> 

arms, as they had given up tbek iron* which was, in their 
prefent circumftances, the moft precious metaL The women 
parted alfo with their ornaments,, and even cut off their hair,^ 
to be converted into firings for the bowmen* 

ATdrubal^who had been lately condemned for oppofing the 
Rom^s, was now taken frorri prifon to head their army; 
and fuch preparations were' made, that^ when the confulv 
came before the city, which tbey expected to find an esSy 
conquef):, they met with fuch refiftance, as quite di^irited , 
their forces, and (hook their refolution. Several engage-- 
ments were fought before the walls with difadvantage to the 
aflaiiants^ fo that the fiege would have been difcontinued had 
not Scipio iEmilianus, the adopted fon of Africanus, who 
was appointed to command it, ufed as much fkill to fave his 
fg-ces after a defeat, aa to infpire them with hopes of vidory* 
But all his arts would have failed, had he not found' means- to 
ieduce Pharneas, the n^afler of the Carthaginian horfe, who 
came over to his fide. He from that time went on fuccefsfiiHy; 
that part of Carthage called Megara was the firfl that was 
taken, while the inhabitants were driven into the citadd. 
He then fccured the iflhmus that led into the city, and thus 
cut ofF all fupplies of provifions from the country. He next 
blocked up tlie haven ; but the befieged, with incredible in- 
duftry, crut out a new paflage into the fea, whereby, at cer-* 
tain times, they could receive necefTaries from the army with« 
out. That army, therefore, was to be fubdued, ere Ac city 
could be thoroughly invefled. 

With this view, Scipio fet upon them in the beginning of 
the enfuing winter, killed feventy ihoufand of their men, and 
took ten thoufand prifoners of war. The unhappy townfmen^ 
now bereft of all external fuccour, refolved upon every ex- 
tremity, rather than fubmit. But they foon faw the enemy 
make nearer approaches. The wall which led. to the haven 
was quickly demolifhed. Soon after, the forum was taken^ 
which offered the conquerors a deplorable fpeftacle of houfes 
nodding to the fall, heaps of men lying dead, hundreds of the 
wounded flruggling to emerge from the carnage around them^ 
and deploring their own and their country's ruin. The ci- 
tadel foon after furrendered at dJfcretion. All now but the 
temple was fubdued, which was defended by deferters front 
the Roman army, and thofe who had been moil forward to 
undertake the war. Thefe, however, expefting no inercy, ' 
aad fiadi'ng their condition defperate, fet fire to the buildings 
and voluntarily perifhcd in the flames. Afdrubal the Cartha- 
ginian 
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ginian genenJ, delivered himlelf up to the Romans when the 
citadel was taken } but his wife and two children nifhed inter 
the bmple while on fire) and expired with tfieir country* 
Then Was this magnificent city laid in afhes by the merci- 
lefs conquerors ; and fo extenuve was it, being twenty-four 
miles in compafe^ that die burning continued for feventeen 
lucceffive days. The fenate of Rome ordered that no part of 
it fhould be rebuilt. It was demoliihed to the ground; fo 
that travellers are unable, at this day, to (ay widi certainty 
where Carthage flood. 

. All the cities which affifled Carthage in this war were or-^ 
dered to (bare the fame &te, and the lands belonging to them 
were given to the friends of the Romans. The other towns 
of Africa became tributary to Rome, and were governed by 
an aimual pr«tor ; while the ^umberlefs captives that were 
taken in the courfe of this war were fold as flaves, except 
fome few, that were adjudged to die by the hands of the exe-* 
cutioner. This was the end of one of the moft renowned 
cities in the world, for arts, opulence, and extent of domi- 
nion *• It had rivalled Rome for above an hundred years, 
and, at one time, was thought to have the fuperiority. But 
all die grandeur of Carthage was founded on commerce alone, 
which is ever flu£luating, and, at beft, ferves to drefs up a 
nation, to invite the conqueror, and only to adorn the vidlm 
for its deftru(3ion f- 

. The fame year, Corinth was reduced to afhes, and Greece 
became a Roman province under the tide of Acbaia. They 
then fubdued Lufitania, now Portugal ; and after that, the 
Numantines, the chief people of Spain. In the fpace of one 
century, the Romans extended their conquefls over the three 
divifions of the continent. Thrace, Greece, Africa, Syria, 
and all the kingdoms of Afla Minor, became members of 
tjiis vaft empire. 

* A. C. i4<. -V Univerfal Hiftorv. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

The Gracchi-^ Sylla and Marius.-^Tyranny of Sylla.'^^His 
Reftgnation of the Di^atorjhif^ and Death. 

THE fall of Carthage^ and conqueft of the Grecian 
ftates, though feemingly the moft fortunate events iti 
the Roman hiftory, contributed to the extinftion of Roman 
liberty. No fooner were their fears from abroad removed^ 
than the people grew altogether ungovernable. Effeminacy, 
debauchery, profligacy, and every atrocious vice, fucceeded ta 
temperance, fcverity of life, and public fpirit. As the Romans 
gradually extended their viftorious arms over the weaker 
fiates or Italy, they were accuftomed to take a certain por- , 
tion of the conquered lands into Itheir own poffeflipni part of 
which was fold by au6liou for the ufe of the public, and the 
reft divided among the poorer citizens on the payment of a 
fmall quit-rent tolhe treafury. For the better regulation of 
thefe diftributions^ various laws had been pafled from time to 
time, under the title of the Agrarian laws *. By thefe laws 
it had been ordained, that no citizen fliould pofllfs more than 
500 acres ; but the richer citizens getting pofleffion of large 
trafts of wafte land, and adding to thefe likewife, either by force 
or purchafe, thefmaller pittances of their poor neighbours, by 
degrees became matters of territories inftcad of farms, threa- 
tening the utter ruin of the induftrious hufbandman, and the 
cxtin&ion of popular liberty. 

While luxury and corruption were introduced, many citi- 
zens' ftill retained the ancient fimplicity. Cato, the Cenfor, 
attempted to' reform the manne;'s ; but his rude hand was ill 
qualified for the tafk. 

A nobler Roman, Tiberius Semphronius Gracchus, un^- 
dertook the caufe of his country. Melting with pity at the 
defolate view of the Hetrurian plains, and animated by the 
cries of the whole people, who importunately demanded the 
reftitution of the alienated lands, he t-efolutely ftood forth the 
advocate of their defer ted caufe. He propofed the execution 
of the Agrarian laws. This produced a civil war, in which 
he fell an illuftrious vii^im to a rapacious and implacable fe« 
nate. He was aiTai&nated on the following occafion. Attalus, 
king of Pergamus) had by his laft will left the Remans his 

• T,hcy were called alfo Licinian LawS) from the original author 
Licinuj. 
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laft who fled) and went to take refuge ifl Praenefte, a fismg 
city that was ftill fted&ft in his cau£. Sylla clofdy purfued 
him there, and invefted the city on every fide* Then having 
difpofed his army in fuch a manner as that none of the de* 
fendants could elcape, and no forces could be thrown into the 
garrifon firom without, he marched at the head of a detach- 
ment to Rome. 

Thepardzans of Marlus, having been apprized of his de- 
feat, abandoned the city with precipitation ; fo that Syila ap- 
proached without refiffance. The inhabitants, thinned by 
famine and the ravages that attend a civil war, opened thrir 
gates upon his arrival* Upon this, entering die Forum, and 
aflembling the people, he reprimanded them for their infidelity. 
However, he exhorted them not to be dejedled, for he was 
ftill refolved to pardon and prote<^ them. He obferved 
that he was obliged by the neceffity of the dmes to take vi- 
gorous meafures, and that none but their enemies and his 
own fhould fuifer. He then put up the goods of thcfe,who 
fled to fale \. and, leaving a fmaU garrifon in the city,, returned 
to befiege his rival. 

Young Mariusy on the other hand, made manjr attempts 
to raife the flege^ but all his defigns were known to Syll% 
before diey were put into execution. Wherever his faJlies 
were pointed, the peculiar attention of Sylla*s lieutenant 
feemed to be direded there. Thus firequendy fruftrated in 
his attempts to repulfe, or at leaft to efcape his beflegers, he 
gave way to that refentment which was remarkable in his 
fsunily, and, afcribrng his want of fuccefs to the treachery of 
Sylla's friends, who pretended to remain neuter, he feat 
orders to Rome, to Brutus, who was praetor there, to put alt 
thofe fenators to death, whom he fufpe£ted to be in the intereft 
of his rival. With this cruel command Brutus immediately 
complied, and many of the firft rank, among whom where Do- 
mttius, Antiftius, and Soevola, were flain as they they were 
leaving the fenate. Thus, whatever party was vidorious, 
Rome was a miferable fufferer. 

Both factions, thus exafperated to the higheft degree, and 
expedling no mercy on either part, gave vent to their fury in 
(everal engagements. The forces on the fide of Marius were 
the molt numerous, but thofe of Sylk better united and more 
under fubordination. Carbo, who commanded an army for 
Marius in the field, fent eight legions to Praenefte, to re- 
lieve his cdteague ? but they were met by Pompey in a de- 
file, who flew many of them, and difperfed the reft, Carbo, 
joined by Urbanus, foon after engaged Metellus, but was 
•vercome with the lofs of ten thou£uid men flain^ and fix 
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t&ouiand taken prifoners. In confequence of this defeat^ 

UrbanuS) one of the confuls, killed himfelf, and Carbo fled 

to Africa, where, after wandering a lone time, he was at laft 

delivered up to Pompey ; who, to pleafe Sylla, ordered him 

to be beheaded. Still, however, a numerous army of the 

Samnltes were in the field, headed by feveral Roman generals, 

and by Telefinus; who, though a Samnite, had (hewn him'* \ 

fdf equal to the greateft commanders of the age. 

. Xbey were foon after joined by four legions, commanded 
by^ananus, who was obftinately bent upon continuing the 
war. In confequence of this jundion, a refolution was 
formed to make one defperate effort to raife the fiege of 
Pnenefte, or perilh in the attempt. Accordingly, Teleilnus 
made a (hew of advancing with great boldnefs, to force the 
enem3r's lines of circumvsd^ation. At die fame time Sylla, at ' 
the head of a victorious army, oppo(ed him in front ; while 
orders were lent to Pompey to foUow and attack him in the 
rear. The Samnite general, however, (hewed himfelf fuperior 
to both in thefe operations ; for, judging of their defigns by 
dieir motions, he led off his troops by night; and, by forced 
marches^ appeared next morning upon the mountains that 
overlooked Rome. 

Thi& devoted city had juft time to (hut its gates, to pre- 
vent his entrance ; but he hoped to feize the place by a bold 
aflault, and encouraging his (bldiers, both by their ancient 
enmity to the Roman flate, and their hopes of immen(e 
riches when the city was taken, he brought on his men, and 
led them boldly to the very walls. Appius Claudius^ who 
was at that time in Rome, aind in die intereft of Sylla, made 
a fally to o{^fe him, rather with hopes of delaying the 
afl^nts, than of entirely repreffing them. The Romans 
fought with that vigour, which the confcioufnefs of defending 
every thing dear infpires. But Appius was killed in the 
comoat; and the reft, difheartened by the lo(s of their . 
genera], feemed preparing for flight. Juft at this interval, a 
part of Sylla's horfe appeared at the t)ppo(ite gates, who 
throwing themfelves into the city, and hailening through ity 
met the affailants on the other hde. The defparate fury of 
tbefe, in fome meafure, fufpended the fate of the batde, till 
Sylla with his whole army had time to arrive. It was then 
wX, a general and dreadful confli£l enfued between the Sam- 
nite and the Roman army. The cidzens from their walls 
beheld thou(ands fall on both (ides. At firft the forces com- 
manded by Sylla on the left, gave way^ but his lieutenant 
Ciaffus was vidorious on the right. The battle continued 
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ti)i hitft at night; nor was it till momingy that SjdbifoiBvl 
btmielf vicarious.. He then vifited the field of bskttle, on 
which more than fifty thoufand of the vanquiflied and th^ vic- 
tors hy promifcuoufly. £ight thouiand of the Samnites were 
made prlfoners^ and lulled in cold blood after the engagementw 
Marcius and Carinas, attempting to elcape^ were takeny and 
their heads being cut ofl^ were fent^ by Sylla's command^ to 
be carried roimd the walls of Pnenefie. At this fbrrowful 
(ight| the inhabitants of the place, being now deftitute*of 
proidftons, and defpairin^ of all fitccour from withouti ft^ 
iblved to furrender; but it was only to experience the unre** 
lentine fury of the conqueror, who ordered all the males t» 
belhun^ 

Marius, the cade of thefe calamities, was.at«4rft milBagy 
and it was thought hadefcaped \ but he was at laft difcoyerra 
lying dead with a captain of the Sanmites, at the iffiie of on» 
of tbefubterranean paflages that led from the city, where they 
had tried to eicape, but finding it guarded by the enemy, 
killed themielve& The city of Norba was all that remsuned 
mifiibdued in Italy; 4>ut, the inhabitants, afor a long, refift- 
ance, dreading the hxc of Praeneifae, (et their tovfm on fire, 
and defperatety peri(hed in the flames. The deftrudion of 
tills place put an end to the civil war. Sylla was now be- 
come ttndiiputed mafter of his country^ and entered Rome at 
Ae head of his armyu H^py^ had be Supported in peace the 
gloQ^y^ich.beJiad acquired m war ^ or bsd he ceafed to live, 
wten be ceafed to conquer. 

Being now no longer obliged to wear the ma(k of lenity, 
he began his tyranny by aflembling the people, and defiring 
an implicit obedience to his commands, if they expeiSed fa- 
vour. He then publifhed^ diat thofe who expeded- pardon 
for their 4ate ofiences, fhould gain it by deftroying the ene« 
mies of the ftate. This was a new mode of proicription, by 
i^ich the arms of all were turned againfl all. Great num« 
bers perifhed by this mutual power, which. was given the* 
peofde of deitroving each other ; and nothing was to be found 
in every place, out menaces, diflruft and treuJiery. 

The fenate, amazed at the horrid outcries of the fitflerers, 
at iirft thought that the city ivas given to plunder ; but SyQa, 
with an unemb^arrafled air, informed thenu diat it w^s only 
fome criminals who were punifhed by his order, and that 
they needed not make thcmfelves uneafy about their fittew 
The day after, he profcribed fhrty fenators and fixteen hun-^ 
dred knights ; and, after an intcrmiffion of two days, forty 
fenators more, with an infinite number of thericbeft citizens- 
ef.Rome. He declared the children and the erand-children 



tf dft oppofite part]% infamous^ «nd divef^d of the nights ri 
freedom. He Ordained^ by a public edi6^ that, thoie who 
faved or harbottred any of the profcribed ihould fuffer in their 
phice. He fet a price upon the heads of fuqh ^'s w^re thus to 
be deftroyed} two talents beins the reward affixed for eve^ 
murder. Slaves^ invited by luch offerS) were feei^ to kul 
dieir mafters ; and| ftill inore (hoiking to humanity, childrei[)^ 
whofe hands ftill reeked vHth the bkn^ of their parents, cam« 
confidently to demand the wages or parricide S 

Nor Were the enemies of the ftate the only fufFerers. Sylla 
permitted his foldiers to revenae their private injuties, fo that 
liuibands were murdered by Sich as defired to enjoy their 
widows; and children wer^. flain in the embraces.of their pa« 
rentS) who were foon to (bare the fame fate. Riches now 
became dangerous to the pofleilbr, and even the reputation of 
fortune was equivalent to guilt. Aureliusi a peaceable clti« 
sen) without any*other crimci found his name among thp 
number of the profcribed^ and could i^ot help crying out, jnft 
before his aflaffination, that he owed his death to the magoi* 
ficence of his palace at Alba. But the brother of Marius felt 
the conqueror's moft refined cruelty I Firft, t^ had his eye$ 
plucked out deliberately ; then his hands and lees cut off at 
feveral timesi to lengthen his torments i and in this agonizing 
fituation was left to expire. But thefe barbarities were not 
confined to Rome $ the profcription Was extended to many of 
die inhabitants of the cities of ItalV) and even whole towns 
and diftridls were ordered to l^e laid defolate. Thefe wer/e 
given to his foldiers as rewards for their fidelity ; whoi ftiU 
wanting morei excited him to new craelt)r. In fhis genend 
flaughteri Juliu3 C«far who had msLtrM Cinna*$ daughter9 
^trr hardly efcaped the miferies of tne time^ Sylla was pre-* 
vailed upon to let him livei though he was heard to fay, that 
there were maity Mariufes in CiMar.. 

As public affairs ftill .remained uniettled, Sylla gave orders 
diat application (hould be made to the people,, to create a 
di£btor ; and diat not for a.ny limited time^ but till the public 
grievancea (hould be redrefTeo. To thefe dire£lions he added 
his requeft, which was equivalent to a command, dtat hlmfelf 
ihould be chofen. To this the people being conftralned to 
yield, chofe him pirpttual diSfaUr^ and thus received a mafter) 
mvefted with authority far more abfolute^ than any of their 
kings had been ever pofTefTed of. 

The government of Rome having now pafTed through all 
the forms of monarchy, ariftocracy, and democracy at length 
1^^ to fetde into delpotifm j from which thougn it made 

• Uaiverfal Hiftoxy. 
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fome faint ftruggles to be free, yet it never compleady ex- 
tricated itfelf. Sylla being now poflefled of unlimited power, 
ufed it with greater moderation than might have been exped- 
ed ; and, contrary to the expe£hitions of all mankind, Sylla laid 
down the didlatorihip, having held it not quite three years. 

It was not without the greateft furprize, that the people 
faw this conqueror, who had made himfelf fo many enemies 
in every part of the ftate, quitting a power he had earned by 
fuch various dangers, and reducing himfelf to the rank of a 
private citizen. But their wonder increafed, when they heard 
him after fo many adb of cruelty, and fuch numberlefs maf- 
lacres, offering to take his trial before the people, whom he 
cohftituted judges of his condu6L Having divefted himfelf 
in their prefence of his office, and difmifled the lidors who 
guarded Mm, he continued to walk for fome time inthe forum, 
unattended and alone. At the approach of evening he retired 
homewards, the people following him all the way in a kind of 
jilent aftoniihment, mixed with the profoundeft refped. Of 
all that great multitude, which he had fo often infulted and 
terrified, none were' found hardy enough to reproach or accufe 
him, except one young man, who purfued him with iniiilting 
language to his own door. Sylla difdained replying to fo 
mean an adveHary ; but turning to thofe who attended him, 
obferved, that this fellow's infolencewould^for the future^ pre* 
vent any man*s laying down an office of fuch Jufr erne authority^ 
It is not eafy to explain the motives of oylla's abdication ; 
whether they proceeded from vanity, or a deep-laid foheme 
of policy. Whether, being fatiated with the ufual adulation 
which he received for his conquefts, he was now defirous of 
receiving fome for his patriotifm ; or whether, dreading an 
ailaffination from fome fecret enemy, he was willing to diiarm 
him, by retiring firom the fplendors of an envied filuation. 
However this may be, he foon retired into the country, \n 
order to enjoy the pleafures of tranquillity and focial happi- 
nefs, but he did not long furvive his abdication. He died of 
that difeafe, which is called the morbus pedicularisy a loath* 
fome and mortifying objedi to human ambition. A little be* 
fore his death he made his own epitaph, the tenor of which 
was " That no man had ever exceeded him, in doing good to 
•* his friends, or injury to his enemies." 
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CHAP. XXXV. 

Cdufa 9f the Diclim and Fall of thi Roman Republic.^^ 
Death of Mithridates. '^^onquejls of Pompey.^--' Catiline's 
Qn/piracfM 

MANY tsrnks contributed to this important event. 
The unlimited extent of tonque/ls prepared the way 
for a revolution in the government. The communication of 
thefreedomofthe city to the nations of Italy accelerated its 
approach. The progrefs of luxury among the people who did 
-not apply to arts and manufaAurdS, forwarded this change. 
The example of Sylla, who^ by making changes in the Com- 
monwealth at the head of legions, fliewed that authority had 
now pafled into the armv, and pointed out the path to every 
General that afpired to be matter of Rome. * 

Sut, although a dilator had reigned at Rome, and the le* 
gions had given the law, various caufes contributed to *r^- 
tra^ the 'fate of the Commonwealth, and prevent a citizen 
from attaining the fovereignty of the Romln world, i. The 
ancient conftitution ftill fubutted in the imagination and the 
opinion of the citizens, who felt themfelves interefted in its 
prefervation. 2. As Rome was a Republic, the perfon who 
was to ufurp the fovereignty muft have been a citizen origi- 
nally on a level with other citizens. 3. The number of lU 
luftrious candidates, who now afpired to dominion, prolonged 
the ftruggle of parties, namelj, Pompey and Caefar, Antony 
and Odiavius. 

Whllft Sylla was exercifing tyranny at Rome, the war with 
Mithridates broke out afrefh. That prince headed a numerous 
army, from different nations; with which he ronquered 'all 
Bithynia,' a part of Afia, lately bequeathed to the Romans, 
by Nicomedes, king of that country. Mithridates alfo galjiea 

freat advantage over the Romans in other parts ol Afia^ 
rj)on this fuccefs of the enemy, the two confuls Cotta and 
LucuUus, were appointed to carry on the war againft him, 
and he was defeated by Lucullus. He afterwards withdrew 
to Pontus, and entered into a fecond alliance with hisfon- 
in-law Tigranes. The united forces of thefe princes were, 
two years after, again overpowered by Lucullus. But this 
great commander, being forfaken by his foldiers, was obliged 
to give up the fruit of his toil and vidlories to Pompey, who 
iKas appointed to command the army in Afia, and entirely 
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defeated Mithridates. This prince was a leeond Hanmbal, 
lA his enmity to Rome. He contiliued his oppofition, even 
Ao' he found his own Bunily confederating agatnft him. AU 
ihough he was betrayed l)y bis fdn Macharis, and his life was 
attempted by Phamaces, yet he fiill aimed at great deiigns, 
and, even in the heart of Alia, projeded the iovaCon of die 
Roman empire : This he intended to efFeS by marching into 
Europe, and, after being joined there by the fierce nations 
that inhabited Germany and Gaul, he refolved to crofs the 
Alps into Italy, as Hannibal had done before him. But his 
timid Afiaric foidiers were ill difpofed to fecond the great views 
d their leader. Upon being apprized of his intentions, a mu- 
tiny enfued, which was promoted by his foh Pharnaces, who 
had been long defirous of gaining die favour of Poqipoy by 
parricide. 

Mithridates, being thus obliged to takjt refuge in his pa- 
lace to efcape the fury of the army, fent to his fon for leave 
to depart^ offering the free pofTeiEon of all that remained of 
]his uTetched fortunes, and his title to thofe dominions, of 
ndiich he had been deprived by the Romans. To this the 
tinnatural fon made no direct reply, confcious that he was 
offered only what could not be taken away. But, turning to 
the ilave that brought him the meffagc, he defired him, with 
%. flern countenance, to tell his father, tiiat death was ^ that 
now remained for him. Such an horrid infiance of filial impiety 
added new poignance to the wretched monarch's affli<^on. 
He could not refrain from venting his imprecations, and from 
wifhing that fuch an unnatural child might one day, meet 
with me like ingratitude from his own children. Then 
leaving his own apartment, where he had been for fome time 
alone, ne entered that particularly affigned to bis wives, chil- 
dren, and domeftics, where he bade all thofe prepare for death, 
who did not choofe to undergo the horror of a Roman cap-s 
tivity. They all readily confented to die with their monarch, 
and chearfuUy taking the poifon, which he had in readinefs, 
expired before him. As to hirrfcif, having ufed his body 
much to antidotes, the poifon had but little effeS^ upon vi^ich 
lie attempted to difpatch himfelf with his fword^ but that alio 
£uling, a Gaulifh foldier, whofe name was Bitceus, perfBurmed 
^is friendly office. Thus died iVIithridates, betrayed by his 
Ion, and forfaken by the army that feemed terrified at the 
greatnefs of his enterprises. His fortune was various \ his 
courage always the fame. He had for twenty-five years op- 
p(^ed Rome; and, though he was often betrayed by his cap- 
fains, his children, and wives, yet he continually found re- 
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JrVCullus and Pompey had both ^ reat iritercft in the affec- 
tions of the people ; but the late fuccefs of the latter general, 
both by Tea and land, prevailed over the party of the former : 
Pompey was declared general of the Roman armies, and go- 
verned with an unlimited authority. Nothing was able t^ 
check the progrefe of his arms. He marched over the vaft 
mountains pf Taurus, fetting up and depofing kings at 
bis pleaOire. Darius, king of Media, and Antiocbus, king 
of Syri^i, w^re compelled to fubmit to his clemency. Phraates> 
king of IJartbia, was obliged to retire, and fend to entreat a 
peace. From thence, extending his con^uefts over the Thu- 
raeans and Arabians, he reduced all Syria and Pontus into 
Jloman provinces. 

Pompey then turned towards Judea, and fummoned Arif- 
tobulus, who had ufurped the priefthood from his elder bro- 
ther Hyrcanus, to appear before him ; but Ariftobulus had 
fortified the temple of Jerufalem againft him, and refufcd to 
anfwer. This venerable place, v^ich was thus converted 
into a garrifon, being very ftrong from its fituation, held out 
for three months, but was at laft uken, and twelve thoufand of 
its defenders were flain. Pompey entered this great fanftuary 
with a mixture of refolution and fear ; he (hewed an eager 
curiofity to enter into the Holy of Holips; where he gazed 
for fome time upon thofe things which it was unlawful for 
any but the pricfts themfelves to behold. Neverthelefs he 
Slewed fo much veneration for the place, that he forbore 
touching any of the vaft treafures depofited there. After re- 
Aoring Hyrcanus to the priefthood and government, he tool^ 
Ariftobujus with him, to grace his triumph upon his return. 
This triumph, which lafted two days, was the moft fplendid 
that had ever entered the gat^ of Rome, In it were ex- 
pofed the names of fifteen conquered kingdoms, eight huiw 
dted cities taken, twenty-nine rcpeopled, and a dioufend caC^ 
ties brought to acknowledge the empire of Ro(tie. Among 
Ae prifoners led in triumph, appeared the fon of Tigranes ^ 
Ariftobulus, king of Judea ; the fifter of Mithridatcs j toge* 
Aeji with the hoftages of the Albanians, Iberian^, and the 
king of Comagena. The treafures that were brought home^ 
amounted to near four millions of our money ; and the tro- 
phies and other fplcndors of the proceifion were fuch that th<r 
fpe£tators feemed loft in magnificent profufion. All thejft 
Vi^ories, however, rather ferved to heighten the glory thaa 
to incres^e the power of Home ^ they only made it a mora 
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glaring objefl: of ambition, and expofed its liberties to greater 
danger*. Thofe liberties, indeed, Teemed devoted to ruin on 
€verv fide ; for, even while Pompey was purfuing his con- 
queft abroad, Rome was at the verge of ruin from a confpi- 
racy at home. 

This confplracy was projei^ed and carried on by Sergius 
Catiline, a patrician by birth, who refolved to buila his own 
power on the downfal of his country. His high extraction 
nad raifed him to the principal employments in the ftate. He 
was Angularly formed, both bv art and nature, to conduct a 
confpiracy. He was pofleffed of courage equal to the moft 
' defperate attempts, and eloquence to give a colour to his am- 
bition. Ruined in his fortunes, profligate in his manners, 
and vigilant in purfuing his aims, he was infitiable after 
wealth, only with a view to lavifh it in guilty pleafures. la 
fhort, as Salluft defcribes him, he was a compound of oppo- 
lite paffions ; intemperate to excefs, yet patient of labour to 
a wonder; fevere with the virtuous, debauched with the gay; 
fo that he had all the vicious for his friends by inclination ; 
and he attached even fbme of the good, by the (pecious fhew 
of pretended virtue. However, his real charafter was at 
length very well known at Rome ; he had been accufed of 
debauching a veftal virgin ; he was fu(pefted of murdering 
his fon, to gratify a criminal paflioh ; and it was notorious, 
that in the profcnption of Sylla, he had killed his own bro* 
ther, to make his court to that tyrant* 

Lentulus, Cethegus, and Pilb were confederates with him. 
They agreed to fet fire to the city, to murder Cicero the 
conful, and all who had at any time oppofed their ambitious 
views. The Confpirators were chiefly perfons of the firft 
rank ; but by riot and excefs they had debafed their families, 
and were become defperate. 

Cicero greatly diftinguiflied himfelf by the fuppreffion of 
this confplracy. Fulvia, a woman of ill fame, and who held 
a criminal correfpondence with Quintus'Curlus, one of the 
confpirators, firft difclofed it to him ; and he, in the prefence 
of Catiline, declared the whole defign to the fenate. By his 
vigilance alfo, he entirely difconcerted the meafures of the 
confpirators, and obliged them to confefs their crime in full 
aflTembly of the feiiate. Catiline fled with a few followers to 
to the army of Marius ; Lentulus, Ccthegus, and other prin- 
fcipal confpirators, were foon after put to death by order of 
the fenate. Catiline afterwards colle<5ted a fmall body of forces, 
but he was engaged by Peterius the lieutenant of Antony the 
conful, and flam in the battle f • 

* * Hookc. t Salluft. 
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The greater part of the world was now fubdued, and the 
Roman empire had arrived to fuch grandeur, that it could 
fcarce extend itfelf farther. No outward force was fufficient 
to fubdue the power of the Romans ; but the ftate at length 
fell by its own weight, and the ambition of the leading men. 
Julius Caeiar at this time began to make a confiderable figure 
in Rome. He had before enjoyed many public offices, and 
was now praetor and governor of Sparta, where he greatly 
extended the frontiers of the Roman province, and on his re- 
turn home was received with the general acclamations of the 
people* 

This celebrated man was nephew to Marius, by the fe- 
male line, and defcended from one of the moft illuurious fa- 
milies in Rome. He had already mounted bv the regular 
gradations of office ; having been quacflor, aedile, and grind 
pontifl^ and praetor in Spain. Being defcended from popular 
anceflors, he warmly efpoufed the fide of the people, and 
fhortly after the death of Sylla procured thofe whom he bad 
banifhed to be recalled. He had conflantly declared for the 
populace againfl the fenate, and confequently became their 
fevourite magiflrate. He had received proper intelligence 
during his adminiflratlon in Spain, of what was tranfanfling 
at Rome, and refolved to return to improve occurrences in 
his favour. His fervices in Spain had deferved a triumphy 
and his ambition afpired to the confulfhip. However, it was 
contrary to law for that lie fhould enjoy both ; for to obtain 
the comulfhip, he mufl come into the city, and by entering 
the city, he was difqualified for a triumph. In this dilemma, 
he preferred folid power to empty parade, and determined to 
fl-and for the confulfhip, at the fame time refolving; to attach the 
two mofl powerful men in the ftate to him, by efFe£Hng their 
reconciliation. He accordingly began, by offering his fer- 
vices to Pompey, promifmg to affifl him in getting all his 
ads pafTed, notwithflanding the oppofition of the fenate. 
Pompey, pleafed with the acquifition of a perfon of fuch me- 
rit readily granted him his confidence and pretention. He 
next applied to CrafTus, who, from former connexions, was 
difpofed to become flill more nearly his friend. At length, 
finding them not averfe to an union of interefls, he took an 
opportunity of bringing them together ; and remonflrating ta 
them on the advantage, as well as the neceffity of a reconcilia- 
tion, had art enough to perfuade them to forget former animo- 
fides. A combination was thus formed, by which they agreed, 
d)at nothing fliould be done in the commonwealth, out what 
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r^eiv^ their mutual concurrence and approbation. This was 
called the Firft Triumvirate, by which we find the conftitu« 
tion weakened by a new intereft, that had not hitherto taken 
place in the government, very diflerent firom dut of Ac fc- 
nate or the people, and yet dependent on both. A power 
like this, however, as it depended upon the nice oonduS of 
different interefts, could not be of long continuance ; and, 
in fa6l, was foon after fwallowed up in the military poweT) 
which deftroyed even die fliadow of liberty. 



CHAP. XXXVL 

Pcff^ejy Cafary and Crajfus^ the firji Triumvirati.^'^attk ef 
Pharfaliaj-^Dcatb and Chara^cr vf Pnaptj^ 

THE firft thing Caefar did, upon being taken into the 
triumvirate, was to avail himfelf of the intereft of his 
confederates to obtain the confulfhip. The (enate had ftill 
ibme fmall influence left; and though they were obliged to 
concur in choofmg him, yet they gave hun for a colleague^ 
one Bibulus who they fuppofed would be a check upon his 
power ; but the oppofidon was too ftrong even by fuperior 
abilities to be refifted \ fo that Bibulus, after a flight attempt 
in favour of the fenate, remained ina(%ve the fiicceedii^ part 
of the year. Cxfar, however, was by no means h ; but be* 
gan his ichemes for empire^ by ingradating himfdf with dit 
people. 

He next deliberated with his confederates^ about iharing 
the foreign provinces of the empire. The parddon was fboa 
made. Pornpey made choice of Spain ; for being fadgued with 
conqueft, arul iadsfied widi military fame, be wifbed to take 
his pleafures at Rome ; and there being no appearance of re* 
Toh in his province, he knew it could be eafily governed by 
his^Iieutenant. CrafTus choie Syria for his part of the em* 
pire \ which province, as it had hidierto enridted the gene- 
ral, who had fubdued it, would, he hoped, gratify him in this 
his moft favourite purfuit. To Czfar was \St the provinces of 
Gaul, compofed of many fierce and powerful nadons ; mofl 
of them unfubdued, and the reft only profeffing a nominal 
fubjedionj Wherefore as it was rather appointii^ him to 
wnquer than command this government was granted for 
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€yt ]rwi» The& tkrco- tmtny having thus divided the world 
loiong di^Qgif^vei, prepared for their refpedlive deftrnationg* 
Tbd^nM anobftaclc} however) in Csefar's way, which 
feemcd to bteft his aimsy and which be wifhed to have re* 
vm^ previous to his fettiog out. This was Tullius CI* 
€mh ^o». by his peoetration. and eloquence, defeated the 
cwtpU^cf oi Catiiiiie> and continued a watchful guardian^ 
0X00 th<^ liberties ok Rome. This.^reat orator and ftatefman^ 
or> to give him an higher appellation) this excellent philofo* 
pher, had, from a very humble original, raifed himielf to the 
foremoft rank of the flate. He was endowed with all the 
wiftiom and all. the virtues that could adorn a man. However, 
his wifdonij^ by dire£tine his views over too wide a fphere^ 
06^ overlooked thofe advantages which were clearly difcern* 
ed by ibod^fightcd cunning ; and his virtues by being ap» 
plauaed by others, and receiving his own cenicious approba** 
tipn, tittered his mind, with vanity. 

In order to expel this great man from the republic, Casfar 
fdblved to take into his party Publius Clodius, a man of pa^ 
tdfiian.hirthi diflblute manners, great popularity, and an in* 
Veterate enemy to Cicero. He was at this time a tribune of 
die peoplei although he had been obliged to get himfelf a* 
dopted.by a Plebeian, before ho could obtain that office. The 
bppes of. revenging himfelf upon Cicero, in feme meafure in* 
cited htm to ftand for it $ and the concurrence of Cxfar an4 
Pompey with his pretentions, foon afiUred him of fuccefs, He^ 
therefore, publicly began to accufe Cicero, for having put the 
late confpirators to death ; who being citizens ought to have 
been adjudged by the people. Cicero, terrified at this accu* 
fiution, did all that lay in his power to oppofe it. He applied^ 
to Caelar to be taken as his lieutenant into Gaul ; but CIo*' 
ditts h»d art enough to divert him from that defign, by pre*^' 
tftinihig that his refentment was rather a matter of form thacp 
of^revcnge. Pompey, too, contributed to put him off his- 
guard by a promife of prote£i:ion ; fo that the cunning of thefe 
tpen of moderate abilities was niore than a match forithe wit-^ 
iosn of the philofopher. Clodius, Having iirfl caufed a law^ 
tQ ht, enaded, importing, that 2Xky man who had condemned a* 
Roman citizen unhearc^ fliould himfelf be baniihed, foon after > 
^Ripeached Cicero upon it. It was in vain that this mailer 
of eloquence went up and down the city, foliciting his caufe 
ia the habit of a fuppliant,. and attended by many of the firil 
Toune noblemen whom he had taught the rules of oratory. 
Thofe powers of l^eaking which had been fo often fuccefsful 
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in defending the caufe of others, feemed totafly to fbr&ke him 
in his own ; he was banifhed, by the votes of die people^ 
four hundred miles from Italy; his houfes were ordered to be 
demoliihed, and his goods fet up to fale. None nowir remain- 
ed that could defend the part of the fenate but Cato ; and he 
was (bon after fent into Cyprus, under pretence of doing him 
a favour; but, in realinr, in order to leave an open theatre 
for the triumvirate to 2A in. Csefar during thefe intrigues, 
pretended to be an unconcerned (pe^tor, and to be wholly 
occupied in his preparations for going into Gaul. He^ in 
fa<E(, left nothing undone, that might advance die ipeed, or 
increafe the ftrength of this expedition; wherefore leaving 
Pompey to guard their mutual interefts at home, he marched 
into his province at the head of four legions, diat were 
granted him by the fenate, and two more that were lent him 
by his new aflociate in the empire. 

To enumerate all the batdes' which Caeiar fought, and the 
ftates he fubdued, in his expeditions into Gaul and Britain, 
would fill volumes. It will be fufEcient jufl to mention 
thofe victories, which a great and experienced general, at the 
head of a difciplined army, gained over the barbarous and 
tumultuary, tho' numerous, forces that were led to oppofe 
him. The Helvetians were the firfl who were brought into 
fubjedlion, with the lofs of near two thoufand men. The 
Germans, with Arioviftus at their head, were next cut ofF, to 
the number of eighty thoufand; their monarch himfelf narrow- 
ly efcaping in a little boat acrofs the Rhine. The Belgse were 
deftroyed wirh fuch great flaughter, that marihes and deep 
rivers were rendered pafTable by the heaps of flain *. The 
Nervians, who were the moft warlike of thofe barbarous na- 
tions, made head for a fhort time, and fell upon the Romans 
with fuch fury, that their army was in danger of being ut- 
terly routed ; but Caefar haftily catching up a buckler ruihed 
through his army into the midfl of die enemy; by which 
means the face of affairs was fo efFedlually changed, that the 
barbarians were all cut off to a man. The Celtic Gauls, 
who were powerful at fea, were next brought under fubjec- 
tion. And after them, the Suevi, the Menapii, and all the 
nations, from the Mediterranean to the Britifh fea. 

From thence, ftimulated by the defire of conquef):, he 
crofTed over into Britain, upon pretence that the natives had 
furniihed his enemies with fupplies. Upon approaching the 

* CsTar's Commentaries. 
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ihores> he found them covered with men to oppofe his land- 
ing, im his forces were in danger of being driven back, till 
the ftandard-bearer of the tenth legion boldly leaped afhorey 
and, being fupported by Caeiary the natives were put to flight* 
The firitons being terrified at Caefar^'s power, fent to defire 
a peace, which was granted them, and fome hoftages deli- 
vered. A ftorn>, however, foon after deftroying great part of 
his fleet, thev refolved to take advantage of the diiafter, and 
marched againft Iiim with a powerful a^my. But what could 
a naked undifc'iplined army do againft forces thslt had been 
cxercifed under the greateft generals, and hardened by the 
conqueft of the greateft part of the world? Being oyer* 
thrown, they were obliged once more to fue for peace ;, which. 
Ccfar granted them, and then returned to the continent. But 
his abfence once more infpired this people, naturally fond cf 
liberty, with refolution to difclaim the Roman power \ ard 
in a fecond expedition by repeated vidirories, Caefar fo inti« 
midated their general CaiHbelanus, that he no longer endea* 
vomed to refm in the plains, but, keeping in the fbrefts^ 
feemed refolved to protraft the war. However, Caefar pur- 
fliing him clofely, and crofGhg the Thames with his army, fo 
ftraicened him, diat he was obliged to fubmit to the con- 
queror's conditions, who impofed an annual tribute, and took 
hoftages for the payment of it. Thus, in lefs than nine years, 
he conquered, together with Britain, all that country which 
extends from the Mediterranean to the German fea. It is laid 
that, in thefe expeditions, he took eight hundred cities, fub- 
dued three hundred different ftates ; overcame three millions 
of men, one of which fell in the field of battle, an equal num- 
ber being made prifoners of war *. Thefe conquefts, and 
this deflru6tion of mankind, may, in the prefent advancement 
of mcrak, be regarded with deteftation ; but they were re- 
garded as the height of human virtue, at the time they were 
atchieved. In £ict, if we examine Caefar's great affiduityin 
providing for his army^ his (kill in difpofing them for battle^, 
and his amazing intrepidity during the engagement^ we (hall 
not find a greater general m all antiquity. But in one thing 
he excelled all, with inconteftible fuperiority; namely, in his 
humanity to the vanquifhed. This feemed a virtue but little 
known to the times in which he lived, fo that mankind were 
then more obliged to heroes than they at prefent choofe to 
confefs. 

• Plutarch. 
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Crafllis carried on an unfiiccdsfiil vnr againft the Parthi^ 
ans in Syria, and there loft his life. One ofthe Triumvirate 
being thus taken off, the jealoufy of the other two was foon 
perceived. Pompry Mras not able to bear an equal, nor Cafar 
afuperior; and thus the country was involved in a civil war. 
Cicero, about this time, returned to Rome from Cilicia. 
His abfence having prevented him from cfpoufing the caufe 
of eitlier party, he now endeavoured to ad. as a mediator; 
but no propofal of accommodation would be liftened to. 

Pompcy being the acknowledged general of the common- 
Wealth, the fenatc and confuls followed hi^ enfigns. His 
rival, however, was more powerful by his adivity, and the 
love of his foldiers. 

In the mean time, thofe who had declared themfelves moft 
ftrong^y in Cscfar's intereft, began to fear the confcqucnccs j 
of the abfblute power granted the confuls of difpofmg all 
tilings at their pleafure, and of treating whom diey w6uld as i 
enemies to the ftate. But particularly Curio, with the two 
tribunes Marcus Antonius and Longinus, fuppofed they had 
rcafon to be apprehenfive. They accordingly fled, difguifed 
ss flaves, to Caefar's camp, deploring the mjuftlce and tj'- 
rany of the fenatc, and making a merit of their fufferings m 
his caufe. Cnefar produced them to hisr army, in the habits 
vrfiich they had thus afTumed, and being touched with the 
ftrongefl: companion at their treatment, burft out into feverc 
invedives againft the fenate, alledging their tyranny over the 
ftate, their cruelty to his friends, ana their flagrant ingrati- 
tude to himfelf for all his paft fefvices. " Thefe,*' cried he, 
pointing to the tribunes, who were in the habits of flaves, 
^* thefe arc the rewards obtained by the faithful fervants of 
^ their country; men, whofc perfons are facred by their of- 
**■ fice, and wnofe charafters have been eftecmed for their 
** virtues; thefe are driven from their country, obliged for 
*^ fafety to appear as the meaneft of mankind, and to find pro- 
<* teftion only in a diftant province ofthe empire, for main- 
^ taining the rights of freedom, thofe rights which even Sylla, 
•* in all the rage of flaughter, durft not violate.** This fpeech 
he enforced with the moft pafllonate geftures accompanied 
with tears. «The foldiers, as if infpired with one mind, cried 
out, that they were prepared to follow him wherever he dould 
lead, and were ready to die or revenge his injuries* A ge- 
neral acclamation rung through the whole camp; every 
tn^ prepared for a new fervlce of dangers suid) forgetting 
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the toils of ten former campaigns) retired to his tent to me- 
meditate on future vidlory. 

When the army was thus fit for his purpofe, Csefar, at {he 
approach of night, fat down to table chcarfuUy converfina 
with his friends on fubjedh of literature and philolophy,' ana 
apparently difengaged from every ambitious conoern.. How- 
ever, after fome time, x'ifmg up, he defired the company to 
make themfelves chearfulin his abfence, and faid he would 
, be with them in a fh^^rt time. In the mean time having made 
the ntceffary preparations, he immediately fet out, attended 
by a few friends, for Ariminium, a city upon the confines of 
Italy, whither he had difpatched a part of his army the preced- 
ing morning. . This journey by night, which was very fatigu- 
ing, he performed with great diligence, fometimes walking, 
and fometimes on horfeback, till at the break of day he came 
up with his army, which confifted of about five thoufand men, 
near the Rubicon, a little river which feparates Italy from 
Gaul, and which terminated the limits of his command. The 
Romans had been taught to confider this river as the iacred 
boundary of their domeftic empire ; the fenate had long be- 
fore made an edidl, which is ftill to be feen engraven in the 
road near Rimini, by which they folemnly devoted to the in- 
fernal gods, and branded with facrilege and parricide, any 
perfon who fhould prefume to pafs the Rubicon with an army, 
a legion, or even a fingle cohort. Caefar, therefore, when 
he advanced at the head of his army to the fide of the river,, 
flopped upon the bank, as if imprefled with terror at the 
greatnefs of his enterprife. The dangers he was to encoun- 
ter, the flaughters that might enfue, the calamities of his 
native city, all prefented themfelves to his imagination in 
gloomy perfpefti\{p, and ftruck him with remorfe. He pon-^ 
dered for fome time in fixed melancholy, looking upon the 
river, and debating with himfelf, whether he {hould venture. 
** If I pafs this river (faid he to- one of his generals who 
** flood by him) what miferies (hall I bring upon my coun- 
** try ! and, if I flop, I am undone." Thus faying, and re- 
fuming all his former alacrity, he plunged in, crying out, that 
the die was caft, and all was now orer. His fbldiers follow- 
ed him with equal promptitude, and quickly arriving at Ari- 
minium, made themfelves maftefs of the place without refifl- 
ance. 

This unexpeftecf enterprife excited the utmoft terrors in 
Rome, every one imagining that Caefar was leading bis army 
to lay the city in ruins. At one time were to be feen the ci- 
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dzens flying into the countiy for iafetv, and the inhabitants 
of the country flocking for melter to Rome. In this univer- 
(al confufion, Pompev felt all that repentance and felt-con- 
demnation which muft neceflkrily arife from die remembrance 
of having advanced his rival to his prefent pitch of power. 
Wherever he appeared, many of his former friends were 
ready to accufe him of fupinenefs, and farcaflically to ra- 
proach his ill-grounded prcfumption. " Where is now," 
laid a fenator of his party, " the army that is to rife at your 
^ command ? Let us fee if it will appear by ilamping." 
Gato reminded him of the many warnings he had given him* \ 
to which, however, he could never prevail upon him to at* 
tend. Being at length wearied with thefe reproaches which 
were offered under colour of advice, he did all that I^ in his 
power to encourage and confirm his followers. He told 
them that they ihould not want an army, and that he would 
be their leader. He confeffed, indeed, that he had long mif* 
taken Caef^'s aims ; judging of them only from what they 
ought to be ; but if his friends were flill infpired with the 
love of freedom, they might yet enjoy it in vdiatever place 
their nece/Bty (hould happen to condud them. 

The confuis, with great part of the fenators, followed die 
fortune of Pompey, who removed from die neighbourhood of 
Rome to Apulia on the Adriadc fea. In a ihort dme after 
Caefar made himfelf mafter of Rome, and feized the public 
tieafure depofited in the temple of Saturn. After this he 
went into Spain, when Fabius joined him with three legions. 
In a bloody engagement^ he fbon after vanquifhed Petrieus 
and Afranius, rompey's. generals, and obliged their armies to 
furrendcr prifoners of^war. ^ 

Pompey pafled over into Greece, where he made great 
preparauons to fupport his caufe, and engaged aD the Eaft io 
his intv^refl. -He alfo drew large fums of money out of Alia, 
and gained great advant^es over Dolabella and Caius Anto* 
nius, commanders for Caefar, on the coaft of Illyricum. 
Crowds of the moil diflinguiihed pidzens, and nobles from 
Rome, came every day 4to join him. He had at one dme 
above two hundred fenators in his camp, among whom were 
Cicero and Cato, whofe approbadon of his caufe was equi- 
valent to an army. 

Notwithflanding fuch preparations againft him, Caeiar 
proceeded "with his ufual vigour. He now rcfolved to face 
his rival in Uie Eaft, and led his forces to Brundufium, a fear 
port town of Italy, in order to tranfport them into Greece. 

• Univeriai Hiftory. 
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fiut he vented a fleet numerous enough to carrj^ the whole 
at oiice, and it appeared dangerous to weaken bis army by 
diriding it. Befides, it was now the middle of winter^ and 
v<ci7 difficult for any veflels, much more for fo flight a fleet as 
Jiis was, to keep the.feu Add to this, that all the ports and 
the ihores were filled with the numerous navy of his rival, 
conduced by Bibulul| famous for his knowledge in nautical 
operations. He accordingly {hipped off five of his twelve 
legions, which amounted to no more than twenty thoufand 
foot and fix thoufand horfe, and, weighing anchor, fortu« 
nately fteered through the midft of his enemies, timing it b 
well that he made his pailage in one day. He landed at 
Ph^falus, not daring to 'venture into any known port, which 
he was apprehenfive might be poflefied by the enemy. When 
he faw his troops fafely debarked, he fent back the fleet to 
bring over the reft of nis forces ; but thirty of his ihips, in 
their return, fell into the hands of Pompey's admiral, who 
fdt them all on fire, even deftroying the mariners, in jorder to 
iotimidate the reft by this cruel exan^le. 

Both fides prepared for battle;' and thefe two great men at 
the head of their refpe£live armies, difputed for tne empire 6f 
the univerfe. The conduct of the generals was equal to the 
greatnefs of the caufef each animated his foldiers.by their 
own bravery and refolution. Pompey at firft got the advan- 
tage, and was by his army faluted emperor ; when, advancing 
into Theflaly, be encamped upon the plains of Pharfalia, 
where he was joined by Scipio, his lieutenant, with the 
troops under his command. There he waited for the coming 
up of Caefar, refolved upon engaging, and upon deciding the 
fiite of the empire by a fingle battle. 

The approach of thefe two great armies, 'Hrompofcd of 
Ae beft and braveft troops in the world, together with the 
greatnefs of the prize for which they t^^y contended, filled 
all minds with anxiety, though with different eaape6btions. 
Pompey'^ army, being moft numerous, turned all their 
thoughts to the enjoyment of the vidory, Caeiar's, with better 
aims, confidered only the means of obtaining it. Pompey*s 
army depended upon their numbers, and their many generals; 
Caelar's, upon their own difcipline, and the conduct of their 
fingle commander ; Pompey's partizans hoped much fi*om the 
jimice of their caufe ; Caefar's alledged the frequent propofals 
which they had made for peace without efFe£{. 

It is remarkable, that Pompey put himfelf at the head of 
Aofe troops which were difciplined and inftruftoit by Caviar; 
V^ incpnt^ltible proof how much he valued them above any 
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of th6 reft of his armv. Caefar, on the contrary, placed him^ 
felf at the head of his tenth legion, which had owed all its 
merit and fame to bis own training. 

Now the fete of the empire of Rome was to be decided by 
the greateft generals, braveft officers, and the moft expert 
troops that mankind had ever feen till that hour. Each pri- 
vate man, in both armies, was ^moft capable of performing 
the duty of a commander, and infpired with a denre to con- 
quer or die. 

The two generals went from rank to rank, encouraging 
their men, raifmg their hopes, and leflening their apprehen- 
fions. ** You are engaged, faid Pompey," " in the defence 
" of liberty and of your country. You arc*fupported by its 
<* laws, and followed by its magiftrates. You have the 
" world fpcftators of your conduft, and wilhing you fuccefs. 
*' On the contrary, he whom you oppofe is a robber and 
** oppreflbr. Shew, then, on this occafion, all that ardour 
** for liberty, and deteftation of tyranny, which fhould ani- 
** mate Romans, and do jufticc to mankind." 

Caefar, on his fide, went among his men with that ftcady 
ferenity, for which he was fo much admired in the midft of 
danger. He infiftcd on nothing fo flrongly to his foldiers as 
his frequent and unfuccefsful endeavours tor peace. He talked 
with terror of the blood he was going to flied, and pleaded 
only the neceffity that urged him to it. He deplored the 
many brave men that were to fall on both fides, and the 
wounds of his country, whoever (hould be victorious. 

His foldiers anfwered his fpeech with looks of ardour and 
impatience ; upon obferving which, he gave the fignal to 
charge. The word on Pornpey's iide was, Hercules the in* 
vincible^i that on Cafifar's, Venus the vi^orious^ There was 
only fo much fpace, between both armies, as to give room 
for fighting; wherefore Pompey ordered his men to receivi 
the firft ihock, without moving out of their places, expefting 
the enemies ranks to be put in diforder by their moticm. Cae- 
far's foWiers were now rufhing on with their. ufuarimpetuo- 
fity, when perceiving the enemy motionlefs, they flopped 
fhort, as if by ^neral confent, and halted in the midft of 
their career. 

A terrible paufe enfued, in which both arn^ies continued 
to gaze upon each other, with mutual terror and dreadful fe- 
renity. At length, Caefar's men having taken breath, ran 
furioufly upon the enemy, firft dlfcharging their javelins, and 
then draviing their fwords. The fame method was obferved 
by Pornpey's troops>. who as vigoroufly fuftained the atudc. 

Hi$ 
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His cavalry alfo were ordered to charge at the very onfct, 
which, with the multitude of archers and /lingers, foon ob- 
liged Caefar's men to give ground, and get themfelves, as he 
had forcfeen, upon the flank of his army, Wherpupon Cac- 
lar immediately ordered the fix cohorts, that were placed as 
a reinforcement, to advance; and repeated his orders, to ftrike ' 
at the enemy's faces., This had its defired efFeft; the ca- 
valry, who thought they were fure of vidlory, received an 
imoiediate check. The unufual method of fighting purfued 
by the cohorts, their aiming entirely*at the vifages of the aflail- 
ants, and the hgrribje disfiguring wounds they made, all con- 
tributed to intimidate their enemies fo much, that inftead ot . 
defending their ()erfons, their only endeavour was to favc 
their faces. A total rout enfued or their whole body, which 
fled in great diforder to the neighbouring mountains, while 
die archers and fli^gerS) who were thus abandoned were cut 
to pieces. 

Ca^far now commanded the cohorts to purfue their fuccefs, 
and advancing, charged Pompey's trpops upon the flank* 
This charge tne enemy withflood for fome time with great 
bravery, till he brought up his third line, which had not yet 
engaged* Pompey's infantry being thus doubly attacked, in 
front by freih troops, in rear by the victorious cohorts, could 
no longer reflft, but fled to their catnp. The flight began 
among the ft rangers, though Pompey's right wing ftill vali- 
antly maintained their ground. 

Caefar, however, bemg convinced that the victory was 
certain, with his ufual clemency, cried out to purfue the 
flrangers, but to (pare tbe Romans ; upon which they all laid 
down their arms and received quarter. The greateft flaugh- 
ter was among the auxiliaries, who fled on all fides, but prin- 
cipally went for fafety to the camp. The battle had now 
iafted from break of day till noon, the weather being ex- 
tremely hot;, neverthelefs, the conquerors did not remit their 
ardour, being encouraged by the example of their general, 
who thought his vidlory not .complete, till he was mafler ot 
the enemy's camp. Accordingly iiiarching on- foot ^t the 
head of his troops, he called upon them to follow and ftrike 
the decifive blow. The cohorts, which were left to defend 
the camp, for fome time made a formidable reflftance; par- 
ticularly a great number of Thracians and the other barbari- 
ans, wno were appointed for its defenc.e ; but nothing CQuld 
refifl the ardour, of Caefar's vi<Sorious army ; they were at 
laft driven from their trenches, and all fled to the neighbour- 
ing mountains. 

O 3 Caifar 
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Csefar feting the fidd and camp ftrevred with his ^len 
couritrymen, was much aflFe<^ed at fo melancholy a profpeft, 
and could not help crying out to one that ftood near him. 
They would have it Jo. 

Upon entering the enemy's camp, every olijeA prefented 
freih inftances of the blind prefomption and madnefs of his 
adverfaries. On all fides were to be feen tents adorned with 
ivy and branches of myrtle, couches covered with purple, and 
fide-boards loaded with plate* Every thing gave proc^ of 
the higheft luxury, and feemed rather preparatives for a ban* 
quet, or the rejoicing for a vidory^ than the jtfpofitions for 
battle. 

Caelar'had now gained the moft comidete vidory that had 
ever been obtained; and, by his great clemency after the 
battle, he feemed to have deierved it. His lofs amounted to 
about two hundred men; thait of P«mpey to fifteen thou* 
land, as wdl Romans as auxiliaries. Twenty-four thoufand 
m^n furrendered themfelves prifoners of war, and the greateft 
pa!t of thefe entered into Caelar*s army, and were incorpo- 
rated with the reft of his forces. As to the fenators and 
Roman knights, who fell into his hands, he generoufty gave 
* them liberty to retire wherever they thought proper. 

Pompey fet out for Egypt, in hopes of finding a proteSor 
in king Ptolemy, whofe father he had fettled in that kingdom. 
The king himfelf being then very youngs Photinus, Achil- 
las, and Theodotus, who were his countellors, gave it as their 
opinion, that to admit him was making Pompey their nsafter, 
and drawing en them Caefer's refentmcnt; and by not re- 
ceiving- him, they oflFended- the one, without obliging the 
other; that, therefore, the only expedient left, was to give 
him leave to land, and then to kill him : this would at once 
oblige Caefar, and rid them of all apprehenfion frcnn Pompey's 
refentment; for, concluded he, with a vulgar and malicious 
jcdce, dead dogs can never bite *. 

This advice prevailing in a council conf^pofed of the ilaves 
of an^ effeminate and luxurious court, Adiillas, coiwmander 
of the forces, and Septimftis, vriio had formerly been a cen- 
turion in Pompey's army, were appointed to carry it into 
execution. Accordingly, attended by three or four morcj riiey 
went into a little bark, and rowed towards Pompey's (hip» 
which lay about a mile from the (hore. When Pompey and 
his friends (aw the boat moving towards them, they began to 
wonder at the nieannefs of the preparations to receive diem ; 
andfome even ventured to fufpeft the intentions of the Egyp- 
tian court* But before any thing could be determined, A^ii- 
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)^ MS come to the Chip's fide, and in the Greek language 
welcomed him to Egypt. He then invited him into the boat, 
'alledging, that the Iballows prevented larger veilels from 
coming; to receive him. Pompey, imprudently did as they 
defiredhim; and as he was ftepping out of the boat^ they 
tieacheroufly. murdered him. Having cut ofl his head they 
caufed it to be embalmed, the better to preferve its features, 
defigning it for a prefent to Csefar. The body was thrown 
naked on the ftrand, and expofed^to the view of all whofc 
curiofity led them to examine it. However, his faithful freed* 
man, Philip, ftill kept near, it, and when the crowd was dif* 
perfed he wafhed it in the fea, and looking round for materials 
to burn it, he perceived the wreck of a fuhinfi;-boat,of yrhich 
he cbmpofed a pile« While thus employed, ne was accoflea 
by an old Roman foldier, who had ferved under Pompey in 
his youth. ^^ Who art diou," faid he, ^ that art making 
<^ theie humble preparations for Pompey's /uneral ?'^ Philip 
having anfwered, that be was one of his freedmen : <^ Alias V^' 
replied the foldier, ^< Permit me to fhare in this honom** 
^ Among all the miferies of my exile it will be my laft fad 
<^ comfort, that I hane been able to aifift at the funeral of my 
^^ old commander, and touch the body of the braveft gene- 
" ral that ever Rome produced." After this, they joined in 

Siving the corpfe the laft rights, and collecting his aihes, 
ley buried them under a little riflng earth, icraped together 
with their hands, over which was afterwards placed the fbU 
loti^ing infcription : //ir, whofe rmrits difervt a tenphy can no0 
fcarcefind a tomt, . . . • 

Such was the end, and fuch was^ the funeral, of Pompey 
the Great ; a man who had many opportunities of enflavlog; 
his country, but reje£):edthem all. He was fonder of glory, 
than of power, of praife than' command, and was more vaiii 
than ambitious. His talents in war were every way fuperior 
to thofe of his cotemporaries, except Caefar's ; it was, there* 
fere, his pecular misfortune to contend with a man,, in whole 
prefence all other military merit loft its luftre. Whether 
his aims during the laft war w^re more juft than CaelsM:^ 
muft for ever remain doubtful ; certain it is, that he frequent- 
ly rejected all oiFers of accommodation, and began to ^k ol 
punilhment, before he* had any pretenilons to power. But 
whatever might have been his intentions, in cafe of vi&oxys 
they could not have been executed with more moderation 
than thofe of Caefar. The corruptions of the ftate were too 
great to admit of any other remody but that of an abfolute 
j{overnment» and it was hardly poifible that power could have 
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&Ilen into better hands than thofe of the conqaeror. Fronf 
Pompey's death, therefore, we may date the total extinftion 
of the republic. From this period the fenate was difpoffefled 
of all its power ; and Rome, from henceforward) was never 
'without a mafter. 



CHAP, xxxvn. 

Cafarfpends nine Months with Cleopatra in Egypt. -^ Death 
and Chara6fer of Caio, — JJajfination of Cafar.^^His 
Chara£ler. 

THE fuccefs of Cae&r only Teemed to incrcafe his aftivity, 
and infpired him with frefh refolution, to face new dan- 
gers.. He refolved therefore to purfuc his laft advantage, and 
K)llow Pompey to whatever country he (hould retire. Upon 
his landing in Egvpt, the firft accounts 'he received were of 
Pbmj)ey's miferable end ; and foon after, one of the murderers 
^ame with his head and ring, as a mod grateful prefent to the 
conqueror. Caefar had too much humanity to be pleafed with 
fuch an horrid fpeftacle. He turned away from it with dif- 
guil ; and, after a (hort paufe, gave vent to his pity in a flood 
of tears. He.ihortly after ordered a magnificent tomb to be 
built to his memory, oa the'fpot were he was murdered. 

Caefar fpent nine months at Alexandria, with the celebrat- 
ed Cleopatra. There were at that time two pretenders to 
the crown of Egypt ; Ptolemy, the acknowledged king j and 
the famous Cleopatra, his fifter; to whom, bv the cuflom 
of the country, he alfo was married; and who by his father's 
will, fhared jointly in the fucceffion. However, not being 
contented with a bare participation of power, Cleopatra aimea 
at governing alone, and, for this purpofe wifhed to have an 
interview with Caefar. 

She was now in the bloom of youth, and every feature 
borrowed grace from the lively turn of her temper. To the 
moil engaging addrcfs (he .joined the moil harmonious voice, 
vs^ich the hiftorians of her time compare to the beft tuned 
inftrument. With all thefe accomplifhments fhe pofTeiled a 
great {bare of the learning of the times, and couM give audi^ 
nee to the am baiTadors of fbven different nations without an 
nterpreter. Tho difFieulty was how to gain admittance f 
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C»&r, as her enemies were in pofTcflion of all the avenue* 
that led to the palace. For this purpofe fhe went on board a 
fmall veiTel, and, in the cvcnin<^, landed near the palace, 
where, being wrapt up in a coverlet, (he was carried by one 
Afpolodorus into his very chamber. Her addrefs, at firft, 

E leafed him \ her wit and undcrftandin? ftill fanned the flame ; 
ut her careffcs, which were carried beyond the bounds of 
innocence, entirely brought him over to fccond her claims. 

The Egyptian army being defeated, Ptolemy himfelf, at- 
tempting to efcape on, board u vefTcl that was failing down the « 
river, was drowned by the (hips finicing, and Cs(ar thus be* 
came mailer of all Egypt without further oppofition. He then 
appointed Cleopatra, with her younger brother, an infant, joint 
governors; according to the intent of thcii' father's will. 

On C<efar*8 return to Rr)me, the fenate decreed him an 
unlimited authority. He was appointed confulfor ten years, 
and perpetual didtator, when he made Mark Antony hi5 
raaftcr of horfe. During the preceding year, Pompey's party 
had gathered frcfh ftrength in Africa^ under Scipi6, Cato, and 
Juba, king of Numidia. Ca;far marched an armv into that 
country, and entirely defeated the enemy at Thaplus, a town 
on the fea coaft. upon this victory, ^ama ana other cities 
furrendered to Cxfar. Scipio was drowned in his paHage to 
Spain, king Juba obliged a flave to difpatch him, and Cato 
retired to TJtica, a city in Africa, with about three hundred 
Romans. Here he befought his friends xo rely on the con- 
queror's mercy, refolving no longer to fora men to be frct^ 
who feemed naturally prone to flavcry. ♦* As to myfjlf,*', 
faid he, " I am at laft viftorious.'' 

After this, fupping chearfully among his friends, he re- 
tired to his apartment, where he behaved with unufual ton- 
dernefs to his fon, and to all his friends. VVlicn he came into 
his bed-chamber, he laid himfrtf down, nnJ took up Plato's 
Dialogue on the Iwimortality of the Soul \ awd, having read 
for fome time, happening to caft His eyes to the head of his 
bed, he was much furprifed not to find his Iword there, which 
had been taken away by his fon's ordt!r, while they were at 
fupper. Upon this, calling one of his domed ics to know what 
>va» become of it, and receiving no anfvvcr, he rcfumcd \m 
ftudics ; but fome time after called for his fword again. When 
he had done reading, and perceiving nobody ob.^ycd him, ha 
called all his domcftics one after the otho-r, and, with a p-^r- 
cmotory air, dema/ided his fword once more. His fon came 
in fboQ after, and with tears befout^ht jiim, in the moft hum- 
Wc manner, to change his refolutlon ; but, receiving a (hTn 
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reprimand, he defifted fron; his perfuaflons. His fwbrd be(rtg 
at length brought him, he Teemed fatisfied, and cried out, 
^ Now again am I mafter of myfelf.'* .He then took up the 
book again, which he read twice over, and fell into a found 
fleep. Upon waking, he caUed to one of his freedmen, to 
know if his friends were embarked, or if any thing yet re- 
mained that could be done to ferve them. The freedman 
afTuring him, that all was quiet, he was then ordered again 
to leave the room ; and Cato was no fooner alone than be 
ftabbed himfelf through the breaft, but not with that force he 
intended, for the wound not difpatching him, he fell upon his 
bed, and at the fame time overturned a table on which he had 
been drawing fome geometrical figures. At the noife he 
'made in bis rail, his fervants gave a fhriek, and his fou and 
friends inmiediately entered the room. They found him wel- 
tering in his blood, and his bowels paiTed through his wound. 
The phyitcian, who attended his family, perceiving that his 
inteftines were yet untouched was for replacing mem ; but 
when Cato had recovered his fenfes, and underftood their in- 
tention to preferve his life, he puihed the phyfician from him, 
and with a fierce relblutlon tore his bowels and expired. . 

In this manner died Cato, who was one of the mofl fault- 
lefs charaders we find in the Roman hiftory. He was fevere, 
but not cruel ; and ready to pardon much greater fiaults in 
others than he could forgive himfelf. His haughtinefs and au- 
fterity feemed radier the efFedt of principle than natural con- 
ftitution, for no man was more humane to his dependants, or 
better loved by thofe about him. The conftancy of his op- 
poiidon to Caefar proceeded from a. thorough convidiion of 
the injuftice of his purfuits. 

Whether the manner in which this great republican put a 
period to his life^was juftiiiabiG or not, has ever fince been 
a matter of much difputc. ""It muft be owned that he did 
not, on this occafion, a£l conformably to his own fyftem of 
philofophy; and if we try him by 'the laws of Chriftianity, 
he will ilill appear more culpable. Life is but a fhort fum- 
mer!s campaign, in which we have many battles to fight, 
many breaches to mount, many flrong fortrefTes to ftorm. 
The prudent general, however unfortunate he may have 
been for a long time, experience teaches us, often proves at 
laft fuccefsful, and gives us a convincing proof, that it is 
cowardice to defpair, though, in all human appearance, every 
thing feems loft. We ought, however, to allow Cato fome 
favourable circumftances. We muft confider the age in 
which he lived, and the barbarity of thofe times, in which 
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. fulcide was ndt forbidden ddier by religion or laws. Shall ^ 
Cato become the fport and mockery ^f thofe people, to wbom 
he once gave laws? Shall he live to fee his country^ once; 
the feat of fweet liberty and freedom, become a den of tyran- 
ny and opprefGon ? Shall his eyes behold her law« (itbvertedvi 
venality and corruption carrying every thii^ before them9 
and that once fair and ftately city .of Kome, the miftrpA of 
the worlds now, through fa6^ioa and party, precipitacii^ into 
a pile of ruins? 

Csefar upon hearing of this great man's fate, fatd,. ^ Cato 
^ has envied me the glory of faving his life, and therefore 
^^ I envy him his death ; defignii^, as Ibme have thou^ht> t» 
" conquer him by generofity and kindnefs." . Utica Srrcn-i^ 
dered immediately; and this event terminating the war in. 
A&ica, Csefar returned in trium{^ to Rome. 

Caefar purfued his good fortune with great rapidity* Be- 
fides his conquefts in Alexandria, and over Pompey's party, 
in Africa, he defeated king Pharnaces in Egypt ; who at- 
tempting to take refuge in his capital, was flain by one of his 
own commanders ; a juft punifhment for his former parri- 
cide. This vidiory was gained, with fo much eafe, that Cas* 
iai:^ in writing to a friend at Rome, expreffed the rapidity of 
it in three wordsyvenij vidiy vicu A man, (b accuftomed to* 
conqueft, thought a flight battle icarce worth a longer letter. 

Caefar afterwards went into Spain, and marphed in perfoir 
s^nfl: the two fons of Pompey, who under Labienus had 
^ raifed a powerful army. The armies came to an engagement 
in the plains of Munoa. Caefar after a great hazard of be- 
ine entirely routed, animated his (oldiers with the greatei^ re- 
folution, and gained a complete vidlory over the enemy. Thirty 
thouland were killed on the ^ot, and all Spain fubmrtted to 
the conqueror. ^ 

After this great fticcefs, and profperdus fettlement of his 
alFair% abroad, Caefar returned to Rome, and triumphed four 
dmes in one month. He* rewarded his foldiers with great 
liberality, and exhibited public ibews, with great magnifi- 
cence for the diverfion of the people ; and, to remove every 
eauie of jealoufy, he beftowed the honours of the ftate on- 
Foim>ey's friends as well' as his own; 

Many of* the fenators, however, who had received thefe 
firvours at the handls of Caefar, fecretly upbraided (hemfohres 
for aecepting of his kindnefs at the ^xpence of the public li- 
berty. Many were alfo diflktisiied wiih the change of go- 
vernment, and the an>bitious condu£l of Csefar, who now 
attempted to aiTume the regal title. Thefe fought to accom- 
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plifh his ruin ; and, in private cabals^ it was agreed that tfa6 
liberty of the commonwealth could not be longer maintained 
without the death, of the di6laton 

Brutus and Caffius were, by Cacfar's appointment, Praetors 
for that year, Thefe men were at the head of this party ; 
the former of whoip made it his chief glory to have been de- 
icended frwn that Brutus who firft gave liberty to Rome, 
The paiEon for freedom feemed to have been tranfmitted with 
the blood of his anceftrors down to him. But though he de* 
tefted tvranny, yet he could not forbeaf loving the tyrant, 
from whom he nad received the moft flgnal benefits. How- 
ever, the love of his' country broke all the ties of private friend- 
fhip, and he entered into a confpiracy which was to deftroy 
his benefaAon 

The confpirators, to give a colour of juftice to their pro- 
ceedings, remitted the execution of their defign to the ide$ 
of March, the day on which Csefar was to be .oiFered the 
crown. The aflembly of the fenate was at this time held in 
a great hall which Pompey had built for that purpofe, and in 
which his ftatue flood. Caefar, as he was entering, met Spu- 
rina, an augur, who had foretold his danger, to whom he faid^ 
fmiling, " Well, Spurina, the ides of March are come."— 
•' Yes," replied the augur, " but they are not paft.** As 
foon as he had taken his place, the confpirators came near 
him under pretence of faluting him ; and Cimber, who was one 
of them, approached in a fuppliant poflure, pretending to fue 
ibr his brother's pardon, who had been baniihed by his order. 
All the confpirators feconded him with great earneflnefs ; 
and Cimber, feeming to fue with ftill greater fubmiffion, took 
hold of the bottom of his robe, holding him fo as to prevent 
his rifmg. This was the fignal agreed on, Cafca, who flood 
behind him, drawing his dagger, flabbed hini in the neck ; but 
the weapon glaiicinrf, the wound was not mortal. Csefar 
immediately fcized Oafca by the hand which held the dagger, 
crying out, File traitor ! what doft thou mean ? Upon this, 
the reft of the confpirators, drawing their daggers, furround- 
ed Caefar, and fell upon him with iuch fury, that feveral of 
them wounded each other. Brutus, in particular, received 
a wound in the hand from Cailius, who, attacking Caefar with 
prodigious rage, gave him a deep wound in the head. The 
hero, « thus baited on all fides, like a wild beaft in a toil"*, 
fought, and defended himfelf in the beil manner he could s 
till, looking round him, to fee if he could make his efcape, he 
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perceived Brutus, with his dagger in his hand. From that mo* 
ment Csfar thought no more of defending himfelf, but look- 
ing ftedfiiftly on him, exclaimed, ** And thou too, my fonl" 
Then covering his head, and fpreadine his robe before )\\m^ 
in order to fall with greater decency, he funic doWn at the 
bafe ©f Pompey's ftatue, after receiving three-and-twcnty 
wounds from hands, which he vainly fuppofed he had dil- 
armed by his benefits. 

Thus died, in the fifty-fixth year of his age, and forty*tbree 
years before the Chriftian aera,the greatefl warrior that Rome, 
or perhaps the world ever Taw, after he had fought with fuc- 
cefs fifty pitched battles, taken by afTault a thoufknd towns, 
and flain eleven hundred and ninety-two thoufand men*. He 
was a perfon of extraordinary parts, and wonderful abilities, 
in all the arts of war and civil government, and of equal 
diligence and application in the uie of them. He was be- 
loved and revered by the people, honojured and adored by his 
friends, and eflpemed and admired even by his enemies. But 
as his ambition, which knew no bounds, prompted him to 
enilave his country, and ufurp an arbitrary power over thofe 
who were as free as himfelf, his life was certainly a jufl for-* 
feit. If the flate had been deemed irretrievable, and a defpo- 
tic governor a neceflary evil, Rome could not have had a 
better than Csefar. 

To pretend to fay that from the beginning. he planned the 
fubjedlion of his native country, is doin^ no great credit to 
his well-known penetration, as a thoufand obftacles lay in his 
way, which fortune, rather than conduct, was to furmount. 
No man, therefore, of his fagacity^ would have begun a 
fcheme in which the chances of fucceeding were fo many 
againft him. It is mofl probable that, like very fuccefsful 
men, he only made the befl of every occurrence ; and his 
ambition rifing with his ^ood fortune, from at firft being 
contented with humbler aims, he at laft began to think of 
governing the vyorld, when he found fcarce any obflacle to 
oppofe him. Such is the difpofition of man, whofe cravings 
after power are always moft infatiable when he enjoys me 
greatefl fliare. 

Among other noble tchemcs and ordinances, which tended 
to the grandeur of the city of Rome, and the enlargement of 
the Roman empire, Caefar reformed the calender ; and, with 
the affiftance of the mofl able aflronomcrs, regulated the year 
{ic^ording to the courfe of the fun. Two months were add«* 

»• Pliny. 
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cd to the calendar, and the whole year was divided into three 
hundred and iixty-fivre days. He alfo added one day to every 
fourth year, in the month of February, and that year was 
named Biffextile or Leap year. Thi^ regulation was called 
the Julian account of time j arid fome ages after the Old 
Style, in oppofition to the New, or Gregorian Style. 

With the death of Caefer ended the hrft Triumvirate, or 
government of the Roman empire by three perfons, Pompey, 
^2(:lar, and Craflus. 



CHAP. XXXVIII. 

Aatonfs Funeral Oration ofoer Cafar*s dead Body^^^-^jbueny^ 
Oifavius^ and Lepidus^ the Second Triumvirate. ^^Gcero 
aj.iffinated. — Battle of Philippic — Death of Brutus and 
Caffius. 

CiESAR was no fooner dead, than the confplrators ac- 
quainted the (enate with the motives of dieir under- 
taking, and exhorted them to join in an adion, which bad 
reftored the liberty of their^country : Many of the fenators, 
however, were terrified, and filled with amazement ; while 
others had retired to their houfes to wait the iiTiie of fo bold 
and tragical an action. 

In this difpofttion of the fenators, Brutus and Caffius went 
into the city with their daggers yet warm with Cseiar's blood; 
and preceded by an herald, with the fynibcls of liberty, pub- 
lickly proclaimed they had killed the tyrant of their country, 
and ejdiorted the people to join in reftoring the liberty of the 
commonwealth. The people no lefs flmck with terror at 
this deed than the fenators, beifag now greatly degenerated 
from the virtue of th'::ir anceftors, did no( declare in their 
^voiir. The confplrators furprifed at this indolence of the 
people, retired to the capitol ; and though Brutus had freed 
his country from a tyrant, he had it not in his power to abo^ 
lifli tyranny. 

Antony, Cxiar's friend, was at this time conful, and the 
city was divided into two parties ; one of v/hich efpoufed the 
caufe of the confpiratcrs, and the other that of Antony and 
Lepidus. Brutus now faw with regret ^at the death of the 
ufurper of the common liberty would create frefh difturbance, 
in the commonwealth. Antony fummoned the fenate, who 

never met on a more important occafions ?t the iame time 

he 
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ht carried all Caefar*s tSe&s and papers to his own hcmfe. In 
the aflembly of the fenate, as botb- parties were gfraid of each 
otber) they entered into a treaty, or the appearance of agree- 
ment; and with joint confent it was agreed, that no enquiry 
ihouid be mado into the di<3;ator's death ; that all his ads 
ihouid be confirmed, and his funeral performed at the public 
expence. This laft article was given in charge to Antony. 
He afcended th^ roftrum, pronounced the funeral oration, 
and exerted the whole power of his rhetoric to work on the 
paffions of the multitude. He read Gcefar's will in the pre<» 
fence of all the people, and expatiated largely on the love he 
bore them, and his generoiity in bequeathing to each citizen 
a fum of money. He enumerated the many vtdlories he had 
gained^ the great conquefts he had made, and the various 
nations he had fubdued. Then he mentioned all the tides of 
honour which the republic haJ conferred upon him, his dic- 
tatorihip, hi^ feveral confulfhips, and, above allf the glorious 
name of Father of his country. From thence he pafled to his 
virtues, extolling his courage, his learning, his eloquence, 
his humanity, and clemency even to his enemies. After this, 
he repeated t'. p-ith which the people of Rome had taken t© 
him, by which they fwore, that his perfon ihould be facred 
and inviolable, and that they would defend him at the hazard 
of their own lives. Then unfolding the bloody gatment of 
Cxiar, he (hewed them in how many places it was pierced, 
and expofed to their view the number ojF his wounds. When 
he found the people agitated with grief and anger,, he fwore 
by th? Gods of Rome, the protestors of the empire to re- 
venge his death, and conjured them to favour him, in doing 
his duty to the Father of his country, and their kind benefa<Sor. 
Rcfentment and rage fuccceded to grief, and when the fire 
was put to the funeral pile, the people fiezed the firebrands, 
in order to burn the houfes of the confpirators, againft whom 
they now expreffed the moft bitter imprecations. As they 
had no arms^ hojveyer, they were foon repulfed by a proper 
guard appointed to defend them. 

The fenate and confpirators were equally offended at this 
artful fpeech of Antony; and complained, that the conful, 
contrary to the decree of the fenate, and his own promife had 
ft) pathetically enlarged on the praifes of Cjelar, with a view 
only to excite the rage of the people, and promote their ruin.' 
Brutus declared, « that he would willingly fpend the remain- 
^ der of his days in banilhment, provided Cafar's creatures, 
^ did not invade the public liberty." 

Antony, 
3 
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Antony, fenfible that he had too openly declared himfelf, 
and raifed a fufpicion of his intentions in the fenate, endea- 
voured by fome afts of felf-denial to reconcile himfelf to 
them, and regain their favour. For this purpofe he began to 
foften the harfh expreiHons of his funeral oration, and retnon* 
ilrated to thenr>, how neceflary it was to quiet the minds of 
the people, and to prevent the calamities of a civil war. But 
;U1 this fecmingly candid declaration could not dear him from 
the fufpicion of a defign upon the fovereignty. 

Caefar, by his will^ had adopted Oftavius his fifter's grand- 
ion, and appointed him his heir. This young Roman, was 
at ApoHonia in Grpecc, when he firft heard of his grea^ un- 
cle's murder, and the unfettled ftate of Italy. He immediate- 
ly determined to fet out for Rome, and fupport his pretenfions. 
His arrival entirely fruftrated the meafures of Antony. In a 
folemn manner, he immediately claimed his adoption, and 
took upon him the name of Cxfar. Whilft he upbraided An- 
tony for bis double dealing, he put on the appearance of ci- 
vility to him. 

OcStavius feems to have inherited, not only the wealth but 
the inclinations of his uncle. He fold his own paternal eftate, 
to pay fuch legacies as Caefar had left ; and particularly that 
to the people* By thefe means he gained a degree of popu- 
larity, which his enemies in vain laboured to diminiih. His 
converfatipn was elegant and infinuating ; his face comely 
and graceful ; and his afFe£):ion to the late didiator fo (Incere, 
that every perfon was charmed either with his piety or his 
addrefs. But what added ftill more to his intereft, was the 
name of Caefar which he had aflumed \ and, in confequence 
of which, the former followers of his uncle now flocked in 
great numbers to him. 

Thus the ftate was divided into three diftin<Sl fa£tions ; 
that of Odiavius, who aimed at procuring Caefar's inheri- 
tance, and revenging his death ; that of Antony, whofe fole 
view was to obtain abfolute power ; and that of the cenfpi- 
rators, who endeavoured to reftore the fenate to its former 
authorit}'. 

In order to prevent 0£tavius from joining with Antony, 
the fenate gave him the confulfhip, flattered him with new 
honours, and invefted him with a power fuperior to all law. 
The firft ufe that 0<Efeivivis made of his new authoritv, was 
to procure a law for the condemnation of Brutus and Caffius ; 
and, hi fhort, to join his forces with thofe of Antony and 
Lepidus, 
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The meeting of thefe three ufurpers of their country's free- 
dom, was near taking place, upon a little ifland of the river 
Panarus. Their mutual fufpicions were the caufe of their 
meeting in a place, where they could not fear any treachery | 
for even in their union, they could not divcft tnemfelves of 
mutual diffidence. Lepidus firft entered; and, finding all 
thii^gs fafe made the fignal for the other two to approach. 
They embraced each other, upon their firft meeting 5 and 
Odavius began the conference, by thanking Antony for his 
zeal in putting Decimus Brutus to death ; who, being aban- 
doned by his army, was taken, as he was endeavouring to 
efcape into Macedonia, and beheaded by Antony's command. 

They then entered upon the bufmete that lay before them, 
without any retrofpeft on the paft. Their conference lafted 
for three days ; and, in this period, they fixed a diviAon of 
government, and determined upon the fate of thoufands* One 
can fcarce avoid wondering how that city, which gave birth, 
to fuch men as Fabricius and Cato, could now he a tame 
/pe£tator of a conference, which bartered away the lives and 
liberties of the people at their pleafure. To fee thefe three men 
feated, without attendants, on the higheft part of a defolate^ 
ifland, marking out whole cities, and nations for deflruftion, 
ajid yet none to oppofe their defigns, ibows what changes 
may quickly be wrought in the braveft people in a (hort time* 
7 he refult of their conference was, that the fupreme autho- 
rity {hould be lodged in their hands, under the title of the 
Triumvirate, for the fpace of five years j that Antony (hould 
have Gaul ; Lepidus, Spain ; and OAavius, Africa and the 
Mediterranean iflands. As for Italy and the Eaflern provinces 
they were to remain in common, until their general enemy 
was entirely fubdued. But thc^ laft article of their union 
was a dreadful one. It was agreed, that all their enemies 
(hould be deftroyed, of which each prefented a lift. In thefe 
were comprifed, not only the enemies, but the friends of 
the Triumvirate, fince the partifans of the one were often 
found among the oppofers of the other. Thus Lepidus gave 
up his brouier Paulus to the vengeance of his colleague; 
Antony permitted the profcripti9n of his uncle Lucius; 
and Auguftus delivered up the great Cicero. The moft 
facred rights of nature were violated 5 three hundred fena- 
tors, and above two thoufand knights, were included in this, 
terrible profcription ; their fortunes were confifcated, and 
their murderers enriched with the fpoil. Rome foon felt thq ' 
effcfts of this infernal union. Nomine but cries and lamen- 
tations were to be heard througK^ ^1 th6 city, fcarce a 
houfe efcaping without a murder. No man dared to refufe 
Vot. L P entrance 
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entrance to the ailaffins, although he had no other hopes of 
fafety; and this city, that was once the beauty of the world, 
feemed now reduced to dcfolation without an army ; and now 
felt the efFefts of an invading enemy, with all the deliberate 
malice of cool-blooded flaughter. 

In this horrid carnage, Cicero was one of thofe principally 
(ought after, who, for a while, feemed to evade the malice of 
his purfuers j but upon hearing of the flaughters that were 
committed at Rome, he fet forward from his Tufculan villa, 
towards the fea fide, intending to tranfport himfelf out of the 
reach of his enemies. But he was purfued by a party of An- 
tony's ailaiHns, who cut ofF his head and his hands, returning 
with them to Rome, as the moft agreeable prefent to their 
cruel employer. Antony, who was then at Rome, received 
them with extreme joy, rewarded the murderers with a large 
fum of money, and placed Cicero's head on the roftrum^ as 
if there once more to reproach his vile inhumanity, Cicero 
was flain in the fixty-third year of his age, but not until he 
had feen his country ruined before him. " The glory he ob- 
** tained," fays Julius Caefar, " was as much above all other 
" triumphs as the extent of the Roman genius was above that 
" of the bounds of the Roman empire." 

Brutus and Caffius had withdrawn themfelve^ into Greece, 
where they reduced Sardis, and other cities in the Eaft \ An- 
tony and 0£tavius agreed to follow them ; and both armies 
met at the city of Philippi, on the confines of Macedonia 
and Thrace. Here the future deftiny of the Republic was 
decided, and the liberty of Rome buried in the death of Bru- 
tus and Cailius. The former defeated that part of the army 
which Oftavius commanded ; but Antony got the better of 
Caffius, who obliged one of his freedmen to kill him. Bru- 
tus, after the lofs of a fecond battle, killed himfelf, that he 
might not outlive the liberty of his country, and fall into the 
hands of his enemies. 

Thus died Brutus in the forty-third year of his age, and 
with him all the hopes of liberty and Rome. The conquered 
troops fubmitted, and the Triumvirs eftabliflied, on the ruins 
of the Republic, the authority they had ufurped, and became 
matters of the whole Roman empire. 

' The firft days after the viftory, v/ere employed by the 
Triumvirate in punifliing their enemies. The head of Brutus 
was fent to Rome, and laid at the feet of the late diftator's fla- 
tue; at the fame time his a(hes were fent to his wife Portia,the 
daughter of Cato, who> it is faid, on receiving this fad pre- 
fliu, killed herfclf by fwallowing burning ccals. It is ob- 

fcrved. 
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fefved, that of all thofe, who had a hand in Casfar's deaths 
not one died a natural death. 
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— Death cf Antony-^Cleopatra poijhns herfelj. 

AFTER this vlftory, Oftavius returned to Italy, and 
Antony paffed oVei* into Afia. He after^^ards went 
into Egypt, where he fpelit the remainder of the vear, at 
Alexanand with Cleo|)atra, in the moft tiotous pleamres. 

SextuS Pompeius, the younger fon of Pbmpey the Greats 
had long refided irt Sicily, and afforded an afylun^ to the 
friends of liberty. Meflala coUefted the rfcrtiains of the army 
from the battle of Phill^pi, and appeai'ed at the hi^ad of feur- 
teen thouf^ind men ; finding it impoffible, however, to oppofe 
the prefent torf ent of fiicccls, he went bVer to the Triumvi-* 
Jiate, 0£l:avius fent Agrlppa into Sicily, who foon obliged 
Pompey to retire frorti the country, whilft hfe himfelf re-* 
mained for the moft part in Italy, ai^d took eVery ftep to in- 
(Jreafe his power* 

As the repUbliciah party ^afe no rrtbrej unrivalled dominion 
T^as now Odlavius's objeft. Lepidus, being fobn divefted of 
his fhare of the fovereignty, was baniflied to Citcalum, wherd 
he fpent the remainder of his days, defpifed by his friendSf 
and to all a melancholy objedt of blafted ambition. 

The only obftacle to univerfal eiiipire, Which now flood 
In his way, was Antony, whom he refolved to remove, and 
for that purpofe began to i'ehder his charafter as contempt!- 
ble as he poflibly could at Ronie. Antonyms conduf):, in- 
deed, did riot a little contribute to promote trie endeavours of 
his ambitious partner in the ftate. He had marched againft 
the Parthiaris with a prodigious amiy, but was fbrced to re- 
turn, with the lofs of the fourth part of his forces, and all his 
baggage. This cjctremely diminifhed his reputation ^ but his 
n^^king a triumphal entry into Alexandria, foon after, en- 
tirely difgufted the citizens of Rpme j ho\;trever, Antonyi 
feemed quite regardlefe or. their refentmerit Alive only to 
pleafure, and totally difregarding the bgfinefs of the ftate, as 
well as his wife Oaavia, the fifter of Oftavius, he fpent 
whole days and nights in the company of Cleopatra, who ftu- 
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died every art to increafe his paffion, and vary his entertain* 
ments. r ew women have been fo much celebrated for the 
art of giving novelty to pleafure, and making trifles hnpor- 
tant. otill ingenious in filling up the languid paufes of fenfual 
delight with fome new ftroke of refinement, fhe was at one 
time a queen, then a bacchanal, and fometimes a huntreis. 
She invented a fociety called, the InimitabU ; and thofe of the 
courti who made the moft fumptuous entertainments, carried 
away the prize. Not contented with fharing, in her com* 
pany, all the delights which Egypt could afford, Antony was 
refolved to enlarge his fphere of luxury, by granting her many 
of thofe kingdoms which belonged to the Roman empire. 
This complication of vice and folly at laft totally exafpe- 
rated the Romans ; and Auguftus, willing to take the ad-s 
vantage of their refentment, took care to exaggerate all his 
defe£is. At length, when he found the people fufficiendy 
irritated againfl him, he refolved to fend Odlavia, who was 
then at Rome, to Antony, as if with a view of reclaiming 
her hufband ; but in fadt, to furnifh a fufHcient pretext of 
declaring war againft him, as he knew ihe would be dif« 
mifTed with contempts 

^ Antony was now at the city Leucopolis revelling widi his 
in&mous paramour, when he heard that Oclavia was at 
Athens, upon her journey to vifit him. This was very un- 
welcome news as well to him as to Cleopatra; who fearing 
the charms of her rival, endeavoured to convince Antony of 
the flrength of her paflion by her fighs, langutfhing looks and 
well-feigned melancholy. lie frequently caught her in tears, 
which fae feemed as if^ willing to hide ; and often intreated 
her to tell him the caufe,' which fhe feemed willing to fupprefs* 
Thefe artifices, together with the inceflant flattery and im- 
portunity of her creatures, prevailed fo much upon Antony's 
weaknefs, that he commanded 0£lavia to return without 
feeing her, and atuched himfelf flill more clofely to Cleopatra 
than hefore. His ridiculous pafiion began to have no bounds. 
He refolved to own her for his wife, and entirely to repudi- 
ate OtShivia. He accordingly aflembled the people of Alex- 
andria in the public theatre, where was raifed an alcove of 
filver, under which were placed two thrones of gold, one for 
himfelf and the other for Cleopatra. There he feated him- 
felf drefled like Bacchus> while Cleopatra fat befide him 
clothed in the. ornaments and attributes of fiisy the principaf 
deity of the Egyptians. On that occafion he declared her 
quc(m of all the countries which he had already beflowed 
upon her i while he aifociated C«fari<v her (on by Csfar, as 
.1 ' ' her 
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h«r partner in the government To the two children, which 
he had by her himielf, he gave the title of King of Kings^^ 
with very extenfive dominions; and> to crown liis abfurdi- 
ties, he next fent a minute account of his^proceedings to the 
tWo confuk at Rome,. 

Out folly is generally the pdr4nt of many more. As he 
became a God it was now necefTary to a£l up to his imagi-*' 
mry dignity ; new luxtjries and pageantries were therefore 
ftudiedy and ntw modes of profuflon found out No lefs a 
fum than fixty thoufand pounds of our money was lavifhed 
upon'one Tingle entertainmentr It is faid, upon this occasion 
that Cleopatra diflblved a pearl of creat value into vinegar, 
and drank it off. Yet, however high wrought their enter- 
tainments might bo, they wanted that delicacy which gives the' 
fineft reliih to all fenfual happinefs, Antony, as we are told^ 
was but a coarfe and inelegant foldier, who miftook obfcenity 
for wit, and profufion for magnificence. Cleopatra who was 
naturally more refined, was yet obliged to comply with his 
difpofition, and to bear with his debaucheries, rather than 
il^ire tl|em« But we are told of one circumftance that might 
well reprefs their delights, and teach mankind to relifli the 
leverage of virtue, however fimple, above their moft zefted 
enjoyments. He was fufpichsus of being; poifoned in every 
meal ; he feared Cleopatra whom he (0 much loved^ and 
would eat nothing^ without having ft previoufly tafted by one 
of his attendants. 

The behaviour of Antony tso the fifter of Oftavius, broke 
ofFall appearance of agreement between them, Antony com- 
plained that his colleague had feized upon Sicily, without 
affording him a (hare ; and that he had divided all Italy among 
bis own foldiers, leaving nothing to rccompencc thofe in Afia, 
To this complaint Oftavius was contented to make a farcaftic 
anfwer, implyinff, that it was abfurd to complain of his dif- 
tribution of a few trifling diftridls in Italy; when Antonyi 
having conquered Parthia, might now reward his foldiers with 
cities and provinces. This (arcafm upon Antony's misfor- 
tunes in i^arthia, fo provoked hitn, that he ordered Canidius, 
who commanded his army, to march without delay into 
Europe, while he and Cleopatra followed to Samos, in order 
to prepare for carrying on the war with vigour. When ar- 
rived there it was ridiculous enough to behold the odd mix- 
ture of preparations for pjcafure and for war. On one fide, 
all the kmg« and princes from Egypt to the Euxine fea had 
orders to (end hin^ thither fupplies both of men, provifions, 
and arms \ on the other fide, all the comedians, dancers, buf- 
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foonsi and muficians -of Greece, were ordered to attend him, 
Thus, frequently, when a Ihip was thought to arrive laden 
with foldiers, arms, and ammunition, it was found only filled 
with players and theatrical machinery. When news was expec«« 
ted of the approach of an army, mefiengers only arrived with 
tidings of a frefli quantity of venifon* In this manner he la-^^ 
boured to unite incompatible purfuits. The kings who attend-i 
ed him endeavoured to gain his favour more by their enter* 
tainments than their warlike preparations. The provinces 
ftrove rather to plcafe him by Sacrificing to his divinity, than 
by their ;ilacrity in his defence \ fo that fome were heard to 
fay, ** What rejoicings would not this man make for a vic- 
** tory, ^hen he thus triumphs at the eve of a dangerous 
^* war !" In ibort, his beft friends now began to forfake his 
jnterefts, which is generally the cafe with all thof^ whp firft 
forfake tbemfelyes, 

Hi^ delay at Samos, and afterwards at Athens, where h^ 
carried Cleopatra, to receive new honours, was extremely 
favourable to the arms of Auguftus. At length the war was 
begun, and the armies of each general were fui table to the 

irreatnefs of the empire they contended for. The one was 
bllowed by all the forces of the Eafl- ; the other drew after 
him all the ftrength of the Weft to fupport his pretcnfions. 
Antony's forpe comppfed a body of an hundred thpuftnd foot, 
and twelve thoufand horfe ; while his fleet amounted to five 
hundred fhips of war. The army of Auguftus muftered but 
eighty thoufand foot, but equalled his adverfary's in number 
of cavalry. His fleet was but half as numerous as Antony's 5 
his ihips, however, v\'ere better built^ and manned with bet- 
ter foldiers. 

Such forces on both fides may excite our wonder, but not 
pur intereft and approbation. Neither of them had a good 
cauff to fupport. The contention of both was only like that 
of tv\p robber?, who quarrel in the diyifion of their plunder. 

The great decifive engagement, which was a naval one, 
was fought near ASiqm, a city of Epirus, at the entrance 
of the gulf of Ambracia. O^tavius was triumphant, and 
^ntony retired into Egypt, where i\c kilK'd himfelf. Cleo- 
patra aifp foon after put an end to her life, and Egypt became 
^ new addition to the empire of Ronie. 

The manner of Cleopatra's death was as follows: Being 
informed, that Odlavius, intended h.'f as an ornament in his 
triumph, flie entreated permiflipn to pay her laft oblations a^ 
Antony's tomb. This requeft being granted her, flie wa^ 
carried, with her two female attendants, to the ftately monu- 
ment 
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ment where he was laid. There (he threw herfclf upon his 
<.x)fEn, bewailed hep captivity, and renewed her proteftatioas 
not to furviye him. She then crowned the tomb with gar- 
lands of flowers ; and having kifled the coffin a thoufand timeS) 
(he returned home, to execute he^r fatal refolution. Having 
bached, and ordered a fumptuous banquet, ihe attired herfelf 
in the mofl fplendid manner ; and after the feaft, ordered all 
but her two attendants, Charmion and Iris, to leave the room* 
Having previoufly ordered an afp to be fccredy conveyed to 
her in a bafket of fruit, (he fent a letter to Oftavius, inform- 
ing hiu^ of her fatal purpofe, and defiring to be buried in the 
fame tomb with Antony. OSavius, upon receiving this let- 
ter, inftantly difpatched meffengers to ftop her intentions, 
but they arrived too Jate. Upon entering th^ chamber they 
beheld Cleopatra lying dead upon a gilded couch, arrayed in 
her royal robes. Near her, Iris,one of her faithful attendants, 
was ftretched lifelefs at the feet of her miftrefs ; and Char- 
mion herfelf ahnoft expiring, was fettling the diadem Mp^^n 
Cleopatra's head. « Alas1" cried one 'of the mcffengeffi, 
<« was this well done, Charmion?" — " Yes," replied fhe, 
*' it is well done, fuch a death becomes a queen, defcended 
" from a race of glorious anceftors." On pronouncing thofe 
words fhe fell down, and died with her much-loved miftrefs. 
There are fome circumftances- in the death of this cele- 
brated womai!, which intereft our affections, contrary^to the 
diftates of our reafon. Though with fcarce any v^uable talent 
but that of cunning, and fcarce any other ornament but that of 
beauty, yet we pity her fate, and fympathife with her diftref- 
fes. She died at the age of thirty-nine, after having reigned 
twenty- two years. Her death put an end to the monarchy 
in Egypt, which had flourifhed there for immemorial ages. 
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gfugujlus Cafar^^-^Ktafons why Julius Cafar failed in his at-' 
tempt to make a Revolution in the Government^ whilfl Au-- 
guftus fucceedtd-'^Moderation of Augujius — His Death* 

THE brittle of A£tium decided the fate of liberty and of 
Rome. 0£lavius, who now afTumed the title of Au- 
guiius, was become compleat mafter of the Roman world, 
and at the head of the moft extenfive empire that mankind 
had ever beheld. By the advice of Agrippa and Maecenas^ 
he new-modelled the form of government, and declined the 
<ide of king. , After fecuring, by his mild and prudent beha- 
viour, the adherents of Antony, he gained the aiFe<5lions of 
tbe fenators and chief magiftrates, by, the moft fumptuous 
entertainments, and a promife to refign the fovereigu power 
at the end of five years, or as foon as he had reftored peace, 
juid^uiet to the ft:ate« He exhibited public fhows, and, by 
an- artful condudt, quieted the minds of the people, who with 
}oy faw the gates of the temple of Janus Quit, after they had 
been open two hundred and feventeen years. 

It is very remarkable, that during the long contentions of 
the Romans among themfelves, and the horrid devaftations 
by civil war, thevftate was daily growing formidable and 
.powerful, and completed the deftrucSion of all the kings who 
prefumed to oppofe.it. A modern politician* pretends to 
prove, upon principle, that this muft be the cafe in every 
ft^^e long harrafl'ed by civil war. " In fuch a feafon," fays he, 
" the nobility, the citize/is, the artizans, the peafants, \\\ 
*' fbort, the whole body of the people, become foldiers; and 
** when peace has un.ted all the contending parties, this 
" ftate enjoys great advantages over others, whofe fubjecls 
*' are generally citizens. Befides civil wars always produce 
** great men ; as then is the feafon when merit is fought for, 
** and talents become co«fpicuous." ^ 

However this may be, there never was a time when Rome 
was fo magnificent, populous, and refined. The reve- 
nues of the empire, have been computed to be about forty 
millions of our money.. The number of citizens amounted 
to four millions and fixty-three men, women, and children ; 
a number more than double that of London, at prefent the 
moft populous city in the world. Rome and its fuburbs, 
hiftoiians tell us, were, at this time, fifty miles in compais, . 

• Montc{quieu. 
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The greateft events in hiftory proceed from'a mixture of 
defign and accident, and partly arife from the charader of 
individuals, partly from the fituation in which they are placed* 
When Cselar attempted to make a revolution in the govern- 
ment, the Romans had not forgot their ancient freedom* 
Sentiments of liberty were fo univerfal a^ to pervade even the 
army, who were the engines of its deftruSion. The great men 
vdio had beheld the republic, and felt their confequence un- 
der the old conftitution, refufed to defcend from die rank of 
equals to Csefar, to be the fubje£ls of the didator. 

When Auguftus began his reign^ a dilJFerent fituation of 
affairs took place. After long and bloody wars, peace, was 
proclaimed -, and die people, entertained at feafts, and with 
ihews, forgot their ancient freedom^ or never remembered it 
without the concomitant ideas of civil wars, profcripdons, 
and maflacres. Many of ttie moft noble fiunilies were ex- 
tin£l ; and the republicans of fpirit and seal had perifhed bjr 
the fword. 

• When Caefar became mailer of the republic, he difplayed 
diat ambidon which he was formerly careful to conceal. He 
fought the oilentation as well as the polTeffion of power. He 
defpifed eflablifhed forms, and could not conceal his contempt 
of the fenate, and of the people. His virtues too, his mag- 
panimity, and hrs clemency, tended to accelerate his fittew 
^ The death of Caefar was a warning to his fucceiTor. He 
refped^d, or feemed to refpedl the fenate j preferved the anci^ 
ent forms of the commonwealth ; refufed die di£^torfhip aiid 
the tide of Lord, and endeavoured to perfuade the people that 
they were free. His vices concurred with his good fortune 
in raifing him to greatnefs. The adoption of Caefar had in- 
fpired him with ambition, the name of Csefar had given him 
the legions ; his cunning and flattery, unfufpe<£led in youth^ 
procured him die influence and eloquence of Cicero; his 
cruelty and avarice confented to the horrible profcriptions 
which exterminated the thofl eminent or formidable Romans. 
We mufl add, however, in juftice to his fame, that, though 
feeble in the field, he was hardy in the cabinet ; diat he took 
advantage of all thofe circumftances which fortune prefented ^ 
that he made a wife choice of his miniflers, and governed the 
Roman empire with prudence and moderation *« 

The Romans became fond of his government, and in full 
fenategave him the tide of Father of his country. Several 
Very wholefbme edi£U were pafTed by his command, tending 

• Univerfal Hiflory. 
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to fupprefs corruption in the fenate, and licentioufnefs in the 
people. He enavTtcd, that the fenators fliould be always held 
in great reverence ; adding to their authority what ne had 
taken from their power. He made a law, that no man ihould 
have the freedom of the city, without a previous examination 
into his merit and character. He fined many, who had re* 
fufed to marry at a certain age$ and rewarded futh as had 
many children. With regard to phycrs, of whom he was 
very fond, he feverely examined their morals, not allowing 
the leaft licentioufnefs in their lives, nor indecency ip their 
a£tions, s 

His treatment of Cornelius Cinna, Poippcy's orrandfon, is 
a proof of his good fcnfe, and pditical fagacity. This noble- 
man had entered into a vpry dangerous confpiracy againft him ; 
bud the plot wa«i difcovered before it was ripe for executioH. 
Auguftus, for fome time, debated with himfclf how to a<St ; 
hut, at laft his clemency prevailed ^ he therefore fent for thole 
who were guilty, and after reprimanding them, difmiffed them 
all, * But he was refolved to mortify Ciniu by the greatnefs 
of bis generofity ; for addrciiing him in particular, ^' I have 
•* twic«,'* fays he, " given you your life ; firft, as an enemy, 
<* now, as a confpirator ; I now give you the confulfliip ; Rut 
^' let us, therefore, be friends for the future: and let us only 
*' contend in fhewing, whether my confidence or your fidelity, 
" (hull be viftorious." This 2;enerority which the emperor 
very happily timed, had fo good an cfFc<St, that from that in- 
ftant, all confpiracies ceafed againft him. 

Though he was, by the fmgle authority of his ftation, ca- 
pable of condemning, or acquitting whomfoever he thought 
proper, yet he gave the laws their proper courfe ; and even 
fometimes pleaded for thofe he defired to proted. One of 
his veteran foldicrs entreated his protection in a certain caufe; 
but Auguftus talcing little notice of his requeft, defired him 
to apply to an advocate. *' Ah !** replied the foldter, ** it was 
" not by proxy that I ferved you a( the battle of A£lium.** 
This reply pleafed Auguftus fo much, that he pleaded his 
caufe in pcrfon, and gained it for him. 

Maecenas, an able ftatefman, and great patron of laming, 
had great inAuence over Auguftus. His talents qualified him 
for the higheft ports, but his love of eafe would not fufFer 
him to accept of them. His benevolence, however, often 
rnailc him employ his credit with the emperor, in behalf of 
fils friends, and (Aiom without fuccefs. Of the freedom wijh 
\vhich lie eorrctfted the faults pf Au^r.ftus, a judicious hifto- 
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ritn* giv^ U8 the foUpwing remarkable inftance : Auguftus 
ivas one day judging iome criminals, when Maecenas, per- 
ceiving him to be ix> a bad humour, and inclined to give too 
great a loofe, attempted to approach his trib^naI. Not being 
able, however, to break through the crowd, he wrote the fol* 
lowing note, Come down from the tribunal^ butcher^ iind threw 
it into his lap. Augultus no fooner read it, than he rofe up| 
and quitted the tribunal, without fentencing any of the cri« 
minals to death. He died in the twenty-firft year of the reign 
of Auguftus* 

Horace, the prince of the Latin lyric poets, did not long 
fiirvive his great patron and beneta£lor. Maecenas died 
about the beginning of Spptember, and Horace on the 27th 
of the following November, About the fame time Diony- 
fius of HalicarnaiTus began to write his books of the Romaa 
Hiftory and Antiquities, 

Virgil died fome years previous to this period. Having 
retired to Greece to finim his iEneid, he went to Athens 
to meet Auguftus, on his return to Rome from the £aft. 
The emperor, who had a great regard for him, received him 
with uncommon marks of kindnefs and eftecm. Virgil, leaving 
Athens foon after, in the hot feafon of the year, with an inten- 
tion to vifit the antiquities of Megara, fell fick there. In that 
condition he embarked for Italv j but die fatigue of the voyage 
increafing his diftemper, he died at Brunduhum, in the nfty* 
firft year of his age, leaving the greateft part of his wealth, 
which was very conliderable, to Auguftus and Maecenas, his 
two chief patrons and benefoiSlors. As he had not yet put 
the laft hand to his ^neid, he ordered, by his will, that ini- 
mitable poem to be burnt ; but Auguftus faved Troy from a 
fecond conflagration, and, by that means, preferved for all 
future ages a moft perfeft pattern of epip-poetry. 

From the battle of ASium, Auguftus reigned forty-four 
years, and died at Nola in Campania, in the feventy-fixtb 
year of his age. His power began in the flaughter, and ter- 
minated in the happinefs of his fubjeds; fo that it was faid 
of him, ** That it had been.gpod for mankind if he had 
** never been born, or if he never had died." It is very pror 
bable, that the cruelties, exercifed in his triumvirate, were 
fuggefted by his colleagues.; or, perhaps, he thought, in the 
raie of Caeiar's death, that revenge was a virtue. 

When he became emperor, he gave the government an air 
fuited to the difpofition of the times ; indulged his fubje(5b ii\ 
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Ae pride of (eeing the appearance of a republic, n^Ic he 
real] V made them happy in the efFe<^ of a moft abiblute mo* 
lurcnv, guided by die moft confummate prudence. In diis 
laft virtue he feems to have excelled moft monarchs ; and, 
indeed, could we feparate OcEbivius from Auguftus, he would 
be one of the moft fiiultlefs princes in hiftory *. The long 
peace which his fubjeds enjoyed, during his adminiftration, 
may be entirely afcribed to his moderation alone ; and about 
the middle of his reign, the greateft part of mankind law 
themfelves, at once, profeffing obedience to one monarch, 
and in perfect harmony with each other. 

This was die time in which our Saviour Jefus Chrift, 
came into the wcx-ld. He was- born at Bethlehem, in Judsea, 
in the 15th year of die reign of Auguftus, and in the 4004di 
year of the world, according to the common computation* 
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€if the Arts^ Scuncest^ and Manners rfthe Romans. ^^^MUim 
tary Exercifes of the Romans. — Reman Can^, — Roma^ 
Navy. 

"TOURING the firft ages of the Republic, the Romans 
I J lived in a total negleft, or rather contempt, of all the 
elegant improvements of life. War, politics, and agriculture, 
were the only arts they ftudied, becaufe diey were the only 
arts they efteemed. But upon dfe downfall of Carthage, the 
Romans having no enemy to dread from abroad, began to tafte 
the fweets of fecurity, and to cultivate the arts. Their prc^refs, 
however, was not gradual, as in the other countries we have 
defcribecL The conqueft of Greece at once put them in 
pofleffion of every thing moft rare, curious, or elegant. Afia, 
which was the next viftim, offered all its ftorcs ; and tne 
Romans, from the moft fimple people, fpeedily became ac- 
quainted with the arts, the luxuries and refinements of the 
whole earth. Eloquence they had always cultivated, as the 
high ro?d to eminence and preferment. The orations of 
Cicero are inferior only to diofe of Demofthenes. In poetry 
Virgil yields only to Homer, whofe vcrfe, like the profe of 
Demofthenes, may be confidered as inimitable. Horace, 
however, ia his fctires and epiftlcs, had no model among th^', 
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* 
Greeks, and ftands to this day unriiiUled in that fpe^ies of 
writing. In hiftory^ the Romans can boaft of Livy, who 
pofTefTes all the natural eafe of Herodotus, and is more de- 
icriptive, more eloquent, and fentimental. Tacitus, indeed, 
did hot flourifh in the Auguftan a^ge, but his works do him- 
fclf the greateft honour, while they dif^race his country and 
human nature, v^ofe corruption and vices he paints in the 
moft ftriking colours. In philofc^hy, if we except the works 
of Cicero, and the fyftem of the Greek philofopher Epicurus^ 
defcribed in the nervous poetry of Lucretius, the Romans^ 
during the time of the republic, made not the leail: atteiftpt. 
In tragedy, they never produced any thing excellent; and 
Terence, though remarkable jor purity, of ftyle, wants that 
comica vis, or lively vein of humour, that diftinguifhes the 
Greek comedian, and which diftin^ui(hes our Shakefpeare. 

Cato the £lder, called alfo the Cenfor, from an apprehen- 
fion of bad confequences, endeavoured to get a law ena^ied^ 
by which philofophers and teachers of Rhetoric, might be 
banifhed from Rome. In this he was certainly mifiaken. 
Learning is beneficial to a nation; nor can men be called 
wife and happy, as lone as they are ignorant. The writings 
of Cicero, Virgil and Horace; of Livy, Salluft and Tacitus, 
do more honour to the Roman name, than all the wars and 
conquefts of ancient Rome. Learning, like religion, or any 
other good, may be abufed ; but learning, when direded to 
its proper end, namely, the inveftigation of truth, and to 
diffcminate ufeful knowledge, is one of the greateft bleifiilgs 
of human life. The difference between the man of learning, 
and the ignorant, may be faid to be as great, as that between 
a perfon endowed with reafon, and an idiot. 

" There is one thing furprifing to us," fays an ingenious 
writer*, ** which yet was very common at Rome. To fee 
" the fame man a magiflrate, a vvrarrior, a judge, and a gc- 
^< neral ; an able pleader, and a fkilful politician ; a ftatef- 
" man, and a man of letters ; capable of fignalizing himfelf, 
•* and of being ufeful in all thofe "different emplovments.-*- 
** What wonderful men ! furely their education muft havebeen 
" very different from ours ! iiow limited the circle in which 
** our talents arc confined !" In modern times, the perfon 
who afts well in one de{)artment of life, is highly commend- 
ed ; but to fill feveral with advantage, to the public, would 
make him be thought a kind of prodigy. 
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aai Military Exerdfes of the RomaTis. 

In die earlier and m^re virtuous ages of the commonwealtlii 
the ufeof arms was confined to the citizens of Rome.— -The j 
were equally interefted in increaiing the territory, or main- 
taining the glory of the republic. But as dominion was ex- 
tended, public virtue declined ^ and the legions, though fup- 
poied to confift of the iloman citizens, were recruited from 
the diftant provinces. The ofHcers were, generally, men of* 
birth and education ; but the common fddiers, allured by thef 
hopes of gain, anfwered to the mercenary levies of modem 
times. 

The Roman peafant, or mechanic, "was taught to confider 
the profeiiion of arms with a degree of veneration. His re- 
putation was to depend upon his own valour; and he confi- 
dered the corps in which he ierved as, in fome meaiure fuf- 
ierine from the infamy he laboured under, or partaking of 
the glory he acquired. On his firft entrance, an oath of alle« 
giance aiH} obedience was adminiftered to him ; and to aban-> 
don his llandard, in the hour of danger, was not confi- 
dered lefs ignominious than impious. Thus honour and 
religion bound him to the faithful difcharge ^fhis duty ; while 
a regular pay and a certain recompence, after the ftated time 
offei^vice, alFured preL'jit fubfiilence and future eafe. To 
thefe incentives was added the tear of chaftifement ; and 
cowardice or difobedience was^ unexceptionably, deilined to 
exemplary punifliment. l^he authority of the Centurions 
extended to every feverity fhort of death ; the power of in- 
fli&ing the lall was referved to the general. 

The Romans were not lefs fenfible of the efFecls of (kill 
and pra£i:ice, than the advantages of valour. In their lan- 
guage, the very name of an army u'as borrowed from the 
Word which fignified exercife. Military evolutions were 
pradiied with unremitting attention. The hoary veteran, 
and inexperienced recruit were equally compelled to daily 
repetition; and the firft was not futFered to forget, what the 
laft was inftrufted to acquire. Their limbs were continually 
burthened with arms, and the weight they were acduftomed 
to bear in peaceful preparation doubled what was neceflary in 
real action. The body was ftrengthened by continual exer- 
tion, and rendered adtive by inceffant motion; to run, leap, 
and fwim, were confidered as important parts of their duty. 

The anns of a Roman legion were uniform; an open hel-* 
met, v/ith a lofty creft ; a coat of mail ; greaves on their legs; 
and on their left arm a buckler, framed of light wood, covered 
with a bull's hide, and guarded with plates of brafs ; a light 
fpear, and a ponderous javelin called the pilum, the length of 
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ivhich was about fix feet, terminated by a triangular point of 
fteel of eighteen inches ; the fword was ihort ^jrd double- 
edged, fuited alike to cut or thruft ; and the foU'^n- in adion 
was wifely inftrufted to prefer the latter ufe of it. The le- 
gion was drawn up eight deep ; and the regular diftance of 
three feet was left between the files and ranks. 

The cavalry, without which this body would have been 
imperfecft, was divided into ten fquadrons; the firft confifted 
of a hundred and thirty-two men, the other nine only of fixty- 
fix : the whole amounted to feven hundred and twenty-fix. 

The camp of a Roman legion was alike celebrated for its 
pcrfeft regularity, as the foldiers were for the exa£lnefs of 
their difcipline. Its form was a quadrangle; and a fquare of 
about feven hundred yards, we may calculate, was fufficient 
fpace for the encampment of twenty thoufand men. l^he 
praetorium or General's tent, iu the middle, rofe above the 
reft; diftinft and different quarters were occupied by the 
cavalry, infantry, and auxiliaries. The ftreets were broad, 
and between the tents and furroundlng rampart was left a 
vacancy of two hundred feet ; the height of the rampart was 
generally twelve feet, defended by a ditch of the iarae depth 
and breadth, and further fecured by a ilrong line of paliiadeS. 
The legions, eai;ly inured to labour, were accuftomed to for- 
tify their camp with their own hands, and were taught to 
confider the ufe of the pick-axe and fpade equally necef&ry 
with the javelin or fword. When the fignal of departure was 
given by found of trumpet, the foldiers fell filently into their 
ranks, without delay or confufion. To the weight of their 
arms, v/ere added kitchen furniture, the inftruments of forti- 
fication, and provifion for fevcral days ; yet, beneath this ac- 
cumulated burthen, they were trained to march ufually twen- 
ty miles within fix hours. On the appearance of an enemy, 
tney difencumbered themfelves of their baggage, and readily 
ranged themfelves in order of battle : the (lingers and archers 
in the van, the military engines in the rear ; the auxiliaries 
formed the firft. line, the legions the fecond, and the cavalry 
covered the flanks. 

The navy of Rome would have appeared in the eye of 
modern Europe, far inadequate to her greatnefs, and unworthy 
of her Empire. But the ambition of the Romans was con- 
fined to the land ; nor did they poffefs that enterprizing fpirit 
of navigation, fo neceflary to the eftablrfliment of a maritime 
power. In the Punic wars a naval force had been foi*med 
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iddi difficulty, and was at laft crowned with fuccefs ; and 
die imprudence of Antony rifked his fame and fortune on 
the cngageii^nt at Adium. Yet the Romans never could be 
induced to condder the fea as their proper department; and 
though their dominion over it was extenfive and'^undlfputed, 
they ftill continued to regard the ocean as an obje£l rather of 
terror than curiofity. The policy of their Emperors extend* 
ed no farther than to fecure the peaceful navigation of it ; 
and content with protecting the neceflary commerce of their 
fubje(9:s, they cautioufly refrained from exploring the remote 
coafts of the unfrequented main. 
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Rome under the Emperorsy Tiberius and Galigula^^Degenerac^ 
and Luxury of the Romans. -^^Appius the Epicure, — The 
Spintria^'-'^daligula^s Treatment of his Hqrfe. — Qaudius. 
-'^Nero.'^Galha.^^Otho.'^^FiteHtuS'^'Conque/i of Britain, 
^^Patus andArria.'^MeJalina.-'^Seneea^'^Perfecution of 
the Chrijiians. 

FROM die death of Auguftu^ to the reign of Vefpafian, 
the annals of Rome are ftained with cruelty and blood ; 
and hiftory tranfmits. a race of monfters which difgrace hu- 
manity. Authors have mentioned this hSt^ without attempt- 
ing to affign the caufe. If we confider the character of the 
Roman people, and the ftate in which the firft Emperors 
found themfelves on their acceffion to the throne, we will 
difcover reafons that gave rife to this excels of cruelty and 
tyranny. In defpotic governments, which have been long 
eftabliihed, the fubjedls are difpofed to obey, as much as the 
monarch to command. But the defendants of the people 
who had given the law to Kings, and difpofed of kingdoms, 
were not prepared for flavery. Their early education ; the 
hiftory of their country ; the books which they read ; the 
characters which they' admired \ all tended to inipire them 
with the admiration of patriotifm, and the love of liberty ^. 
Even the Emperor Antonius ranks Brutus among the models 
of Derfe<S virtue. 

ouch being the fpirit of the Romans, the fituation of the 
Emperors, who were originally on a level with the peop]^ 
tciicbd to precipitate them into crimes. Tho forms of a Xonl 
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cftabliflied monarchy command veneration as well as obe- 
dience ; and hereditary fucceflion removes the idea of compe- 
titors 'for the crown. But the Roman Emperors^ having nQ 
rights but what they had ufurped, faw a rival in every wealthy 
Patrician ; and, depending on the army, foreboded a fucceflbr 
whenever a General was victorious. Hence the affaffination 
of the mofl illuilrious citizens. 

Auguftus was fucceed^d by Tiberius his fon- 
in-law, whofe tyranny became infupportable, and A. D. 14. 
he was affaflinated in the 23d year of his reign. 

The Romans were, at this time, arrived at the higheft 
pitch of effeminacy and vice. The wealth of almoft every 
nation of the empire, having for fome time, circulated thro' 
the city, brought with it the luxuries peculiar to each coun- 
try ^ fo that Rome prefented a deteftable picture of various 
pollution. 

In this reign lived Appicius, fo well known for having re- 
duced gluttony into afy/iem. Some of the notorious in this 
way, thought it no mame to give near an hund/'ed pounds 
for a fmgle fiih, and exhauft a fortune of fifty thoufand 
pounds in one entertainment. Diffipation of every other 
kind kept pace with this ; while the deteftable follv of the 
times thought it was refining, upon pleafure to make it un- 
natural. 

There were at Rome men called Stintria^ whofe fole bu- 
ftnefs it v^s, to ftudy new modes of pleafure ; and thefe were 
univerfally fevourites of the great. 

The people had, for fome years, been accuftomed to live 
in idlenefs, upon the donations of the Emperor ; and, being 
fatisfied with fubfiftence, entirelv gave up their freedom.— 
" After the death of Auguftus," fays a celebrated hiftorian, 
^ the Roman people ran headlong into flavery." 

In the eighteenth year of this monarch's reign, our Savs* 
OUR jEstJs Christ fuffered death on the crols. Soon after 
his death, Pilate wrote to Tiberius an account of his paffion^ 
i^efurredlion, and miracles ; upon which the Emperor made a 
report of the whole to the fenate, defiring that Chrift might 
be accounted a God by the Romans. But the ienate bemg 
difpleafed that the propofal had not come firft from them«« 
felves, refufed to admit of his apotheoJis\ alledging; an ancient 
law, which gave them the fupcrintendance in all matters of 
religion. They even went fo fer as, by an cdid, to com- 
mand, that all Chriftians (hould leave the ci^. But Tibe- 
rius, by another edidl, threatened death to all fucfai as fhoidd 
accufe them J by which means, tixey continued unrnddted 
during the reft of his reign. 

Vol. I. ^ Q^ Caiui 



^26 Rome under the Emperors Tthertus and Caligula. 

Catus Caligula, thefucceffor of Tiberius, ex- 
A. D. 38. ceeded his predeceflbr in all manner of diflipa- 
tion and profligacy ; but in martial affairs he was 
much his inferior. He is famous, however, for a mock expe- 
cjidon that he made againft the Germans'. After arriving 
at that part of the low countries oppofite to Britain, lie re- 
ceived into his protection a fugitive prince of that iiLind, and 
fent pompous letters to the fenate, giving an account of the 
happy conqueft of the whole kingdom. Some time after, 
making the foldiers fill their helmets with pebbles and cockle- 
fliells, which he called the fpoils of the ocean, he returned 
to the city to demand a triumph ; and, when that honour was 
deiiied him by the fenate, he fell into the moft extravagant cru- 
elties. He was fo for from entertaining any defire to benefit 
the public, that he often complained of his ill fortune, becaufc 
no fignal calamity happened in his time ; and made it his con- 
ft^t wifh, that either the utter deftruftion of an army, or 
fome plague, famine, earthquake, or other extraordinary de- 
folation might continue the memory of his reign to fucceed- 
ing ages. He had another more comprehenfive wifh, that 
all the Romans had but one neck, that he might ftrike it off 
at one blowt His common phrafe was, " Let them hate me, 
" fo they fear me." 

The luxuries of former princes were fimplicity itfelf^ when 
compared to thofe which Caligula pradtifed. He contiived 
new ways of bathing, where the richeft oils and moft preci- 
ous perfumes were exhaufted with the utmoft profufion. He 
found out difhes of immenfe value, and had even jewels, as 
we are told, dlflblved among his fauces. He fometimes had 
fervices of pure gold prefented before his guefts inftead of 
meat, obferving, " That a man Jhould be an teconomift or an 
** Emperor" 

The expenfive manner in which he maintained his horfc 
will give fome idea of his domeftic ceconomy. He built it 
a ftable of marble, and a manger of ivory. Whenever ^is 
aiiimal, which he called Incitatus^ was to run, he placed fen- 
tinels near its flable, the night preceding, to prevent its 
flumbers from being broken. He appointed it an houfe, fur* 
niture, and a kitchen, in order to treat all its vifitors with 
proper refpeft. The Emperor fometimes invited Incitalus 
to his own table, prefented it with gilt oats, and ^ne in a 
golden cup. He often fwore by the (afety of his horfe ; and 
it is fald he would have appointed it to the confullhip, had he 
not4)een prevented by death. 

His behaviour compelled his fubjeds to cut him ofF, for 
the fecurity oF their pwn perfons, after a fhort reign of dirce 
jrears, ten months, and eight days. ^ Nature feemed to. have 
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« hrcm^t him fdrth/* . fays a phllofophic writer, " to (how 
<< what was poffible to be produced^ from the greateft'yice 
« fupported by the greateft authority *." 

As foon as the death of Caligula was made public, it pro* 
ducedthe greateft confuiion in all parts of the city. The 
xonfpirators, who only aimed at deftroying a tyrant, without 
attending to a fucceflor had all fought fafety by retiring to 
private places. 

The fenate aiTembled, in the capitol, to debate about ex« 
tinguifliing the name and family of the Caefars, and reftoring 
the commonwealth to the old conftitutioil. But one of the 
foldiers, who were employed to ranfack the palace, lighting 
accidentally upon Claudius, uncle to the late Emperor, who 
had hid himfelf in a corner behind the hangings, pulled him 
out to the reft of his gang, and recommended him as the fitteil 
perfon in the world to be Emperor. All were much pleafed 
at the motion ; and taking him along with them by force, they 
lodged him am6ng the guards. But, as they could not agree 
among themfelves, and the multitude cried out for one go- 
vernor, they were at laft obliged to confirm the eledtion of 
the foldiers. To this they were the lefs kyerfe, 
becaufe they had pitched upon fuch an eafy A. D. 42. 
prince, as would be wholly at their command 
and difpo&l. ' 

The conqueft of Britain was the moft remarkable aft of 
his time, owing partly to an expedition which he made in 
pdrfon ; but chiefly to the valour of his officers. 

The Britons, under their king Cara3acus, were the moft 
formidable opponents the Roman generals had ever yet en« 
countered. This brave barbarian not only made a gallant 
defence, but often feemed to claim a doubtful viftory. Hav- 
ing removed the feat of war into the moft* inacceffiible parts 
of the country, he kept the Romans in continual alarm, for 
nine years. The Britons, however, being at laft entirely 
routed, the wife and daughter of CaraSacus were taken pri- 
soners ; and he feeking refuge from C^art4fmandua, queen of the 
Brigantes, was treacheroufly delivered up to the conquerors. 
When he was brought to Rome, nothing could exceed the 
curiofity of the people to behold a man who had, for fo many 
years, braved the power of the empire. On his part, he tefti- 
ned no marks of bafe deje£iion ; but, as he was led through 
the ftreets, happening to obferve the fplendour of every ob- 
jcd around him; "Alas," cried he, "how is it poffible, 
** that people poflefled of fuch magnificence at home, could 
** think of envying Caraftacus an humble cottage in Britain !" 
When he was brought ))efore the Emperoi*, while the other 
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ai8 Oaudius*$ Cruelties. 

captives fued for pity, with the moft abje£l IamentatiOftS> 
Charaftacus ftood betore the tribunal with an intrepid airland 
feemed rather willing to except of pardon than meanly folici* 
tous of fuing for it. Claudius had the generofity to pardon 
him, and he .returned into Britain. 

Men of narrow capacities and feeble minds, are only good 
or evil, as they happen to fall into the hands of virtuous or 
vicious guides ; and, unhappily for him, his diredors were, 
to the laft degree, abandoned and infamous. The chief of 
thefe was his wife, Meflalina, whofc name is almoft become 
a common appellation to women of abandoned charaSeri. 
However, (he was not lefs remarkable for her cruelties than 
her lufls, as by her intrigues flie deflroyed many of the moft 
illuflrlous families of Rome. 

Incited by many of the principal men of Rome, Camillus, 
the lieutenant-governor of Dalmatia, openly rebelled againft 
Claudius, and alTumed the title of Emperor. The cruelty 
of Meflalina and her minions, upon this occafton, feemed to 
have no bounds. They fo wrought upon the Emperor's fears 
and fufpicions, that numbers were executed without trial or 
proof; and fcarce any, even of thofe who were but fufpedtcd, 
efcaped, unlefs by raiifoming their lives with their fortunes. 

Among the number who were put to death on this occa- 
fion, r.cannot help mentioning the pathetic cataftrophe of 
Petus, and his faithful wife Arria. Cecina Petus was one of 
thofe unfortunate men, who joined with Camillus againft the 
Emperor ) and who when his afTociate was ilaln by the army, 
had endeavoured to efcape into Dalmatia. However, he was 
there apprehended, and put on board a fhip, in order to be 
conveyed to Rome. Arria, who had been long the partner of 
his arfK^ions and misfortunes, entreated his keepers to be 
taken in the fame veflel with her hulband. " It is ufual,** 
(he faid, " to grant a man of his Quality a few flaves, to drefs, 
<^ and undrefS) and attend, him \ out I will perform all thefc 
** offices, and fave you the trouble of a more numerous re- 
** tinue.** Her fidelity, however, could not prevail. Sha 
therefore hired a fiflierman's bark, and thus kept compai\y 
with the fliip in which her hufband was conveyed throu<i;h 
the voyage. They had an only fon, equally remarkable fur 
the beauty of his perfon, and tl)e reAitude of his di^fition. 
l^his youth died at the time his father was confined to his bed 
by a dangerous difeafe. The af{e£liotuteArria» however^ con- 
cealed her fon's death, and in her vifits to her hufband teflified 
no marks of fadnefs. Being afked how her fon' did, (he repli- 
ed, that he was at refl^ and only left her hufband's chamber 
to give a vent to her tears. When Petus was condemned to 
2 die. 
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iiie, and the orders were that he {hould put an end to his own 
life, Arria ufed every art to infpire him with refolution i and| 
at length, finding him continue timid and wavering, ihe took 
the poniard, and ftabbed herfelf in his prefence,' prefented it 
to him, faying, " It gives no pain, my Petus." 

Meflalina, upon the difcovery of her illicit amours, laid 
violent hands upon herfelf; when Claudius married Agrippipa, 
the daughter of liis brother Germanicus. Her chief aim now 
was to gain the fucceffion in favour of her fon Nero, and to 
fet afide the claims of young Britannicus, fon to the Emperor 
and Meflalina. For this purpofe fhe married Nerd to the 
Emperor's daughter, Oftavia, a few days after her own mar- 
riage. Her next care was to increafe her fon's popularity^ 
by giving him Seneca for a tutor. This excellent man, by 
birm a Spaniard, had been banifhed into the ifland of Coriica 
by Claudius, upon the falfe teftimony of Meflalina, who had 
accufed him of adultery with Julia, the Emperor's niece. 
The people loved and admired him for his genius, but ftill 
more for his ftri& morality; and a part of his reputation^ 
therefore, devolved to his pupil. 

Agrippina, being one day told by an aftrologer, that N^ro 
would be Emperor, and yet the caufe of her death ; " Let 
^ him kill me," anfwered fhe, " provided he reigns *." 
In order to make room for him, ihe refolved to poiK>n her 
hufband, The poifon was given the Emperor among muflx* 
rooms, a di(h he was particularly fond of. Shortly z^er hay* 
ing eaten, he dropt down infenfible ; but this caufed no alarm, 
as it was ufual with him to fit eatlpg till he h^d ft^piiied all 
his faculties, and was obliged to be •carried to his bed from 
the table. His conftitution, however, fccffied to Overcome 
the efFe£ks of the poifon, when Agrjppina dire£led an aban- 
doned phyfician, who was her creature, to thrufl: a poifoned 
feather down his throat, under pretence of making him yomit$ 
which foon put a period to his life. 

The reign of thi^ Emperor, feebje and impoten.t as it was, 
produced no great calamities in the ftate^ fince his Cruelties 
were chiefly levelled at thofe aboui: his perfon. The lifl: of 
the inhabitants of Ron>e, at this time, amounted to fix mil-* 
lions eight hundred and forty dioufand fouls ; a number equal, 
perhaps, to two thirds of all the people of England, at this 
day. In fuch a concourfe, it is not to be doubted but every 
virtue and every vice mufl: come to their higheft pitch of re* 
iinement ; and, in fa£l, the condufl of Seneca feems ari in- 
ibnce of the former, and that of Meflalina of the latter* 
However, the general character of the times was that of cort 
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ruption and luxurjr; for wherever there is a mat (uperfluitj 
of wealth, there will alfo be feen a thouland vicious modes of 
exhaufting it* The military fpirit of Rome, though much re- 
laxed from its former feverity, ftill continued to awe man- 
kind ; and though, during this reign, the world mteht be 
juftly (aid to be without a head, yet the terror of the Roman 
name alone kept mankind in their obedience. 

Nero^ though but feventeen years of age, be- 
A. D. 55. gan his reien with the general approbation of 
mankind. While he continued to ziX by the 
counfels of Seneca, his tutor, and Burrhus his genera), his 
government has always been coniidercd as a model for fuc- 
ceeding princes, A famous Emperor * ufed to lay, ** That 
<* for the firft five years of this prince, all other governments 
« came ihort of his." In fa^, the youn^ monarch knew fo well 
how to conceal his innate depravity, chat his neareft friends 
could fcarcely perceive his virtues to be afTumed He ap- 
peared juft, liberal, and humane. When a warrant for the 
execution of a criminal was brought to him to be (igned, he 
was heard to crv out, with a feeming concern^ ** Would to 
^ Heaven that 1 had never learned to write.*'. 

Afterwards, however, he acted in fo cruel and ridiculous 
a manner, that his name is odious to this day. He wantonly 
took away the lives of the beft and wifeft perfons, not fparing 
his tutor Seneca, nor even his own mother. It is (aid, that 
he fet fire to the city of Rome, and took delight to fee it burn. 
He ftockl upon an high tower, during the continuance of the 
flames, enjoying the fight, and repeating, in a player's habit, 
and in a theatrical manner, (bme verfes upon the deftrudion 
of Troy, As a proof of his guilt upon this occafion, none 
were permitted tp lend any afliftance towards extinguifhing 
the flames ; and feveral perfons were fecn fetting fire to the 
boufes, alledging, that they had orders for what they did, 
However this be, the Emperor ufed every art to throw the 
cxiium of fo deteftable an adion from himfelf, and to fix it 
upon the Chriflians, who were at that time gaining ground 
in Rome. Nothing could be more dreadful than t^e perfe- 
cudon raifed againft them upon this falfe accufation* Some 
were covered with the (kins of wild beafts ; and, in that figure, 
devoured by dogs. Some were crucified, and others burnt 
alive. ** When the day was not fufHcient for their torture^?, 
<* the flames in which they perifhcd ferved to illuminate the 
« night t >" while Nero, Jreflcd in the habit of a charioteer, 
regaled himfelf with their tortures from his gardens ; and en- 
tertained the peq)le at one time with their fufFering) at an- 
pthcr with the circus-games. In this perfecutioii, St. Paul 
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was beheaded; and St. Peter was crucified with his head 
downwards \ which death he cbofb) as being more difhonour-* 
able than that of his divine mafter. The inhuman monfter, 
confcious of being fufpe£ted of burning the city, in order to 
free himfelf from the fcandal, took great care to rebuild it eve;i 
with greater beauty than before, 

Nero's fubjefts having groaned under his tyranny fourteen 
years, and not able to endure it longer, put an end both to 
that and his life at once. 

The rejoicings at Rome, upon his death, w^ere as great as 
thofe upon his acceifion. All perfons came running into the 
fireets to congratulate each other upon, the death of t^e ty- 
rant; drefTed in the manner of flaves, who had been juft fet 
free. 

, Sergius Galbay who was then in Spain with 
his legions, was chofen Emperor by the foldiers, A. D. 69, ^ 
and confirmed by the fen^te. His great age anci 
his feverity were the caufes of his ruin ; the firft of which 
rendered him contemptible, and the other odious. In or- 
der to appeafe the people he adopted Pifo. But Otho, who 
had expe£led that honour, and was now enraged at his 
difappointmcnt, upon application to the foldiers, eafily pro- 
cured the murder of the old prince and his adopted fon. In 
this manner was he advanced to the imperial dignity. 

Otho, however, did not reign long ; for, Vitellius making 
head againft him, three battles were fought between thsm, 
in which Otho was viftorious; but, in the. fourth, be was 
defeated and laid violent hands on himfelf, in the thirty-eighth 
year of his age. , 

Aulus Vitellius, returningf vidor to Rome, was 
faluted Emperor by the fenate. His luxury and A. D.yo. 
cruelty foon made him fo odious, that the people 
rebelled againft him; and, after treating him with the vileft 
indignities, threw his dead body into the Tiber, after a fhort 
reign of eight months and five days. An elegant biographer * 
compares this Emperor, and his two predeceflbrs, <^ to -the 
"kings in tragedies, who juft appear upon the ftage, and 
" then are deftroyed." 

Vitellius was the only tyrant, who entered upon his com- 
mand with cruelty. Nero and Caligula gave the beginnings 
of their reign to mercy and iuftice. But this monfter wSjjS 
firft advanced for his vices ; began his government with cru- 
elty; continued it with univerfaldeteftation; and died, to the 
iaus&d^ion of all mankind. 

* Plutarch. 
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CHAP XLIII. 

FeJpafian.'^Siegi of yerufalem. — Objiinacy and Dijirefs of 
the hefiegedj-^he temple taken and burnt. — ^be Sanffuary 
rifled by Titus.'-^Jerufalem rafed to the Ground* 

VESPASIAN rofe by his merit from a mean 
original, and at an advanced age, to the £mr 
pire. He was declared Emperor by the unanimous 
confent, both of the fenate and the army; and meiTengers 
were difpatched to him in Egypt, requefting his prefence at 
Rome, and teftifying the utmoft defire for his government 
Before he fet out, he gave his fon Titus the command of the 
army that was to lay fiege to Jerufal^m ; while he went for- 
waro, and was met many miles from Rome by all the fenate, 
and near half the inhabitants, who gave the fmcereft teftimo- 
nics of their joy, in having an Emperor of fo great and expe- 
irienced virtues. Nor did he, in the leaft, difappoint their 
€xpe£tations; being equally affiduous in rewarding merit, in 
.reforming the manners of the citizens \ and fetting them the 
beft example in his own. 

In the mean time, Titus carried on the war againft the 
Jews with vigour. This obftinate and infatuated people 
bad long relblved to refift the Roman power, vainly hoping 
to find prote£tion from Heaven, which theii- impieties had 
utterly offended. Their own hiftorian * reprefents them^ as 
arrived at the higheft pitch of iniquity ; while famines, earth- 
quakes, and prodigies, all confpif ed to forebode their appreach- 
ing ruin. Ivor was it fufS^ieht that heaven and earth Teemed 
combined againft them ; they had the moft bitter diflenfions 
among themfelves; and were fplit into two parties, which 
jobbed and deftroyed each other with impunity ; ftill pillag- 
ing, and, at the fame time, boafting their zeal for the religion 
of their anceftors. 

' At the head of one of thofe parties was an incendiary^ whofe 
name y^ John. This fanatic affedted fovereign power, 
and filled the whole city of Jerufalcm, and all the towns 
around, with tumult and pillage. In a (hort time, a new fac- 
tion arofe, headed by one Simon, who gathering together 
multitudes of robbers and murderers, who had Sed to the 
mountains, attacked many cities and towns, and reduced all 
Idumea under his power. Jerufalem, at length, became the 
theatre in which thefe two demagogues began lo exercife dieir 
mutual animofity ; John was poifeiled of the temple whilQ 
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jSimon was admitted into the city ; both equally enraged 
againft each other; while {laughter and devaftation fo)* 
lowed their pretenfions. Thus did a city, formerly celer 
bratedfor peace and unity, become a feat of tumult and con^ 

fufion. 

It was in diis miferable fttuation, when Titus encamped 
before it with his conquering army, and began his operations 
^bout fix furlongs from the plac^* It was at the feaft of the 
pailbver^ when Jerufalem was filled with zn infinite number 
of ppDpIe, who had come from a]l parts to celebrate that 
^re^ folemnity, that Titus i^ndertook to befie^e it. Hi$ 
prefence produced a temporary reconciliation between the 
.contending factions within; io that they unanimoufly re-* 
folved to oppofe the common enemy firft, and then decide 
their domeuic quarrels at a more convenient fea(bn. Their 
firft ially, which was made with mu^ fury and r^folutioot 
put the Romans into great diforder, aod obliged them to 
abandon their camp and fly to the mountains. However, 
^allying immediately dfter, the Jews were forced back into 
the city^ whilft Titus in perfon ihewed furprifing inftahces 
pi valour and condu£l« 

Thefe advantages over the Romans, only renewed in dia 
^fieged their piiyajte yenseance. A tumult enfued in the 
Temple, in lyhich feyeraf of both parties were flain. And 
in this manner, upon every remiffipn from without, the iac*- 
tions of John and $in>on violently raged againft each other 
lyitbin; agreeing only in tl^ei^ refolut^on ^o defend the city 
againft the Rojnans. 

Jerulalem was ftrongly fortified by three walls on every fide, 
except where it was fenced by deep vallies. Titus began by 
battering down the outward wall, which, after much fatigue 
and danger, he 'efFedled ; all the time ihewing the ereateft 
clemency to the Jews, and ofFering them repeated ailurances 
of pardon. But this infatuated people refufed his preferred 
kindnels with contempt, and imputed his humanity to his 
fears. Five days after the commencement* of the fiegc, 
Titus broke through the fecond wall, and though driven 
back by the beficged, he recovered his ground, and mad« 
preparations for battering the third wall, whi^h was their laft 
defence. But firft he lent Jofephus, their countryman^ into 
the city to exhort them to yield, who ufing all his eloquence 
to periuade them, was only reviled with fcofFs and reproaches. 
The fiege was, therefore carried on with greater vigour than 
before ; and feveral batteries for engines were raifed, which 
)vcre po iboner built,, than they were deftroyed by the enemy. 
At length it was refolved in council, to furround the whole city 
with a trench, and thus prevent all relief and fuccours from 
d)>road* .Tl>i.s> which was quickly executed, feemed no 
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wayto intitniclate the Jews. ' Though famine and peftilence^ 
its neceflary attendant, began now to make the moft honrid 
ravages within the wsJls, yet this defperate people ftill re- 
folved to hold out. Though objiged to live upon the moft 
fcanty and unwhokfbme food, thoueh a bufhel of corn was 
fold tor fix hundred crowns, and me holes and fewers were 
ranfacked for carcafes, that had long fihce grown putrid, yet 
they were not to be moved. The famine raged at laft to 
fuca aiT excefs, that a woman of diftindtion in the city, 
boiled her own child, and ate it. When this horrid account 
came to the ears of Titus, he declared that he would bury 
fb abominable a crime in the ruins of their flate. In con« 
fequence of this refolution, he cut down all the woods within 
a confiderable difkmce of the city, and caufing more batte- 
ries to be.raifed, at length battered down the wall, and in 
five days entered the citadel by force. Thus reduced to the 
very verge of ruin, the remaining Jews ftill deceived them- 
felves with abfurd and delufive expe£blions, while many 
falfe prophets impofed upon the multitude, declaring, they, 
ihould foon have affiftance from God. The heat of me bat- 
tle was now, therefore, gathered round the inner' wall of 
the Temple, while the defendants defperately combated from 
the top. Titus was anxious to fave this beautiful flrudure, 
but a foldier calling a brand into fome adjacent buildings, 
the fire communicated to the Temple ; and notwithflanding 
the utmofl endeavours on both fides, the whole edifice was 
quickly confumed. The fight of the Temple in ruins efFec- 
tually ferved to damp the ardour of the Jews. They began 
to perceive that Heaven had forfaken them, while their cries 
and lamentations echoed from the adjacent mountains. Even 
thofe who were almoft expiring, lifted up their dying eyes to 
bewail the lofs of their temple, which they valued more dian 
life itfelf. 

Titus having entered the fan3uary, or moft holy place, 
found fu;:h rich and fumptuous utenfils and other wedth, as 
even exceeded all that had been told him of it. Out of the 
former he faved the golden candleftick, the table of (hew- 
bread, the altar of perfumes, all of pure gold, and the book 
or volume of the law wrapped up in a rich gold tifTue. Af- 
ter he came out of the facred place, fome other foldiers fct 
fire to it, and then plundered it, tearing oiF the gold plating 
of the gates and timber-work, and carrying off every thing 
of value they could find. An horrid maflacre followed fbon 
after, in which a great many thouiands per ifhed, fome by die 
flames, others by the fall fi-om the battlements, and a greater 
number by the enemy's fword, none of any age, fex, or qua- 
lity, being fpared by the enraged foldiers, who did not ceafe 
4. . burning 
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burning and butchering till they had deftroyed all except two 
of the l^emple gates, and th^t part of the court which wad 
deftined for the women. The Jews, in memory of this de- 
ftruftion, keep a folemn faft on the ninth of the month Ab, 
anfwering in part to our Auguft, which lafts full tv/enty^ 
four hours 5 during which time they neither eat, drink, nor 
life the leaft refrefhment. 

The moft refolute of the Jews ftill endeavoured to defend 
ftc upper and ftronger part of the city, named Sion, but 
Titus with his battering engines, fooii made himfelf entire ^ 
mafter of the place. John and Simon were taken from the 
vaults where they had concealed themfelves ; the former was 
condemned to perpetual imprifonment, and the latter referved 
to grace the conqueror's triumph. The greateft part of the 
popiilace were put to the fword, and the city was entirely 
razed by the plough; fo that according to our Saviour's pro- 
phecy, not one none remained upon another. Thus, after 
a fiege of fix months, this noble city vns totally deftroyed, 
having flourifhed, under the peculiar diredion of Heaven, 
above two dioufand years. The numbers who peri(hed in 
this fieee, amounted to ^^ above a million of fouls, and the 
** captives toalmoft an hundred dioufand*." The temporal 
ftate of the Jews ended with their city; while the wretched 
furvivors were bani(hed, fold, 'and difperfed into all parts of 
the World. 

Upon the taking of Jerufalem, the foldicrs would have 
crowned Titus as conqueror, but he modeftly refufed the 
honour, alledging, that he was only an inftrument in the 
hand of Heaven, which manifeftly declared its wrath againft 
the Jews, . At Rome,' however, all men's mouths were 
filled with the praifes of the conqueror, who had not only 
Ihewed himfelf an excellent general, but a courageous com- 
batant; his return, therefore, in triumph, in company with 
his father, was marked with all the magnificence and joy 
that was in the power of men to expi efs. All things that 
were cfteemed valuable or beautiful among men, were 
brought to adorn this great folemnity. Among the rich 
fpoils were expofed vaft quantities of 8;old, taken out of the 
Temple ; but the Book of the Holy ^-»aw was not the Icaft 
remarkable among the magnificent profufion. This was the 
firft time that ever Rome faw the father and the fon triumph 
together. A triumphal arch was erected upon this occafion, 
on which were described all the vitSwOries of T^itiis over 
Jthe Jews. It remains almoft entire to this day. Vefpallan 
likc<vife built a Temple to Peace, wherein were dcpoficed 

ft 
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moft of the Jewifli fpoils \ and having now calmed all com- 
motions in every part of the empire, he ihut up the temple 
of Janus, whicn had been open about five or fix years. 

Vefpafian having thus given fecurity and peace to the 
empire, refolved to corredl numberlefs abules, which had 
gro^n up under the tyranny of his predecefibrs* He began 
with reftraining the liccntioufnefs of the army* He ordered 
a young officer to be broke for being perfumed, declaring 
he had rather he had flunk of garlick. When (bme military 
mefTengers defired money to buy fhoes, he ordered them, for 
the future, to perform their journies barefoot. He abridged , 
the procefies which had been carried to an unreafonable 
length, in the courts of juflicc. 

He fettled a conflant lalary of an hundred thoufand fefler«> 
ces upon tlie teachers of rhetoric. Quintilian, the orator^ 
and Plinv, the naturalifl, flourifhed in his reign, and were 
highly eneemed by him. 

He was no lefs an encourager of all other excellencies in 
art ; and invited the greateft mafters and artificers from all 
parts of the world, making them confidcrable prefents, as he 
found occaflon. 

Vefpafian having reigned ten years, loved hy his 
A. D. 79. fubje(3s, and defcrving their aftet^ion, died a na- 
tural death, and was peaceably fucccedcd by 'Fitus 
his fon. 

*' He was a man, in whom power made no alteration, ex- 
•* cept in giving him the opportunity of doing good equal tg 
^ his will *, 
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Tituu^^Dnadful Eruption of' Mount Vifuvtm.'^Firi and 
Plagui Mt Kome. — Domitian. — Stor^ of Jppollonius 7y^ 
amus.^^Nerva. — Trajan. — Plutarch^s Letter to Trajan. 
-^RemirkabU Exprejffion of the fame Emperor. '^Strength 
of the Roman Empire impaired by its extent. — Reign of 
Adrian^^-^Variety of his Endowments. -^One of his maX'* 
ims — //> vifits his whole Empire. — tfis Remark with Re-* 
gard to Phyficians.'-^The Stanzas he addrejfed to his dc* 
parting SouU 

VESPASIAN, perhaps, did not more oblige the world 
by his own reign than by leaving fo admirable a fuc- 
ceflfor as his fon Titus, who, from his goodnefs was called 
the Delight of Mankind. One night at fuppcr, calling to 
mind, that he had not, during the day, granted a favour to 
any man, he exclaimed, ** Alas ! my friends, we have loft 
" a day." He gave fufficient proof of his courage in tho 
/iege of Jerufalem, and might have met with as good fuc- 
cefi in other parts, had he not been prevented by death, to 
the univerfal grief of mankind. On perceiving hisap*' 
preaching diflblution, he declared, that, cturing his life, he 
knew but one aAion of which he repented \ and that adion 
he did not think proper to exprefs. He expired fliortly 
after, but not without fufpicion of treachery from his bro- 
ther Domitian, who had long wiihed to govern. In his 
reign an eruption of Mount Vefuvius did confiderable da- 
mage, overwhelming many towns, and fending its afhes into^ 
countries more than an nundred miles diflant. Upon this 
memorable occafion, Pliny,* the natur^ift, lofl his life ; for 
being compelled by too eager a curiofity to obferve the erup- 
tions, he was fufFocated in the flames. Among other cities, 
which were deftroycd by this dreadful eruption, were Pom- 
peii and Herculancum ; the ruins of which laft have beca 
fince difcovercd. 

There happened alfo about this time a fire at Rome, 
which continued three days and nights fucceffively, being 
followed by a plague, in which ten thoufand men were buried 
in a day. 

The love which all ranks of people bore to 
his brother, facilitated the election of Domitian, A. p. 81. 
notwithftandine . the ill opinion many had al- 
ready conceived of him. He fo for degenerated from the 

two 
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two exccellent examples of his father and brother as to feem 
more defirous of copying Nero or Caligula; and accordingly 
he met with their fete, being murdered by fome of his 
neareft relations. The fenate, in deteftation of his memory, 
ordered his name to be rafed out of all public a£ks, • 

What fome writers relate concerning ApoUonius.Tyaneus, 
who was tlien at Ephefus, is almoft incredible. This per- 
fon, whom fome call a ifiagician, and fome a philofophcr, 
but who more probably was nothing more thail an impoftor, 
juft at the minute in which Domitian was Jlain, was lec- 
turing in one of the public gardens' of the city. But flop- 
ping fhort, all of a fudden he cried out, " Courage, Ste- 
*« phanus, ftrike the tyrant." And then, after a paufe — 
« Rejoice, my friends, the tyrant dies this day; this day do 
*' I fay ! the very moment in which I kept filence he fuffers 
*' for his crimes — he dies !" 

The truth feems to be, that a belief in omens and prodigies 
was again become prevalent. The people were relaphng 
into their priftine barbarity. A country of ignorance is ever 
the proper foil for an harvejl of impofture. 

Nerva had fcarcely accepted the purple from 

A. D. 97. the aflafEns of Domitian, before he difcovered that 

his feeble age was unable to ftem the torrent of 

public diforders, which \^A multiplied under the Jong tyranny 

of his predcceflbr ; after a fhort reign of fixteen months, 

- he adopted Trajan his fucceflbr, a prince poffeffed 

A. D. 98. of every talent and virtue that can adorn a fove- 

reign. 

The great! qualities of his mind were accorhpanied with all 
the advantages of perfon. His body was majeftic and vigo- 
rous; he was at that middle time of life, which is happily 
tempered with the warmth of youth, and the caution of age, 
being forty-^two years old. To thefe qualities w^re added, a 
jn6defty that feemed peculiar to himfelf ; fo that mankind 
found a pleafurc in praifing thofe accomplifliments of which 
the poUeflbr feemed no way confcious. Upon the whole, 
Trajan is diftinguifhed as the greateft and beft emperor of 
Rome. Others might have equalled him in war, and fome 
might have been his rivals in clemency and goodnefs; but he 
feems the only prince wha united thefe talents in the greateft 
perfeftion, and who appears equally to engage our admi- 
ration, and our regard. 

One of the firft lectures he received, refpe£Hng his con- 
duft in governing the empire, vras from Plutarch, the philo- 
fopher, who had the honour of being his mafter. Upon his 
arrival at Rome, he is faid to have written him a letter to the 
foUowing purpofc : '* Since your merit, and not your im- 
X '^ portunities, 
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* portunities, have advanced you to the empire, permit me 

* to congratulate your virtues, and my own good fortune. 
^ If your future government prove anfwerable to your for- 
« mer worth, I fhall be happy. But if you become worfe 
" for power, yours will be the danger, and mine the igno- 
** miny of your conduft. . The errors of the pupil will be 
" charged upon his inftruftor. Seneca is reproached for the 
" enormities of Nero ; and Socrates and Quintilian have 
" not efcaped cenfure for the mifconduft of their reipeftive 
" fcholars. But you have it in your power to make me the 
** moft honoured of men by continuing what you are. Go 
** on to command your paffions ; and make virtue the fcope 
^ of all your adtions. If you follow thefe inftru(9:ions, then 
^ will I glory in having prefumed to give them 5 if you neg- 
" left what I offer, then will this letter be my teftimony, that* 
« you have not erred through the counfel and authority of 
« Plutarch." 

It would be tedious and unneceflary <:o enter into, a detail 
of this good monarch's labours ipv the ftate. His applica- 
tion to bufinefs, his moderation to bis enemies, his modefty 
in exaltation, his liberality to the deferving, and his fruga- 
lity in his own expcnccs, have been the fubjedl of panegyric 
among his contemporaries, and continue to be the admiratioi^ 
of pofterlty. 

Upon giving the prcfe6l of the praetorian bands the fwordj 
according tb cuftom, he made ufe of this remarkable ex- 
preffion: " Take this fword, and ufe it; if I have merit, 
" for me ; if othcrwife. againft me." After which he added, 
" That he who gave laws was the firfl who was bound to ob* 
" ferve them,'* 

How highly he was efteemed by his fubjeftsi appears from 
their manner of congratulating his fucceffors, upon their ac- 
ceiEon to the government. " We wifti you," faid they, 
" xht fortune of Augujius^ and the goodnefs of Trajan*** He 
died in the fixty-third year of his age/ after a reign'of nine- 
teen years, fix months, and fifteen days. 

The Roman empire was never fo large, nor fo formidable 
to the reft of the world, as when he left it. And yet its 
ftrength was much impaired ; for being fpread over fo great 
an extent of territory, it wanted the invigorating principle of 
patriofifm among its fubjefts, to infpire them in its defence. 
Its bulk, therefore, feemed rather a fymptom of its difeafe 
than its vigour. 

The fucceffor of Trajan was Adrian, bis nephew, • 
under whorh the government flouriflied in peace A.D. ii^. 
and profperity. He was one of the moft remarkable 
of the Roman emperors for the variety of his endowments. 
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He compofed with great beauty, both in pro(e and verfe \ 
he pleaded at the bar, aiid was one of the beft orators of his 
time. He was deeply verfed in tbtf mathematics, and no lets 
fkilful in phyfic In drawing and painting, he was equal to 
the greateft mafters. He was an excellent mufician, and 
fung to admiration* Befides thefe qualifications, he had an 
ailoniflung memory. He knew the names of all his foldiers, 
though never fo long abfent. He could didbte to one, con- 
fer with another, and write hrnifelf, all at the fame time. 

His moderation and clemency appeared, by pardoning the 
injuries which he had received, When he was a private man. 
One day meeting a perfon, who had formerly been his moft 
inveterate enemy, *' My good friend," iaid he, " you have 
*' efcaped, for I am made emperor/* 

It was one of his maxims, that an emperor ought to imi« 
tate the fun, which difFufes warmth and vigour over alf parts 
of the earth. He, therefore, prepared to viiit his whole em- 
pire. Having taken with him a fplendid court, and a conH- 
derable force, he entered the province of GauJ, where he 
numbered all the inhabitants. From Gaul he went into Ger- 
many, from thence to Holland, and then pafTed ovec into 
Britain. There he reformed manv abufes, and reconciled 
the natives to the Romans. For tne better fecurity of the 
northern parts of the kingdom, he built a wall of wood and 
earth, extending from the river Eden, in Cumberland, to 
the Tyne, in Northumberland, in order to prevent the in- 
curfions of the Pi£ts, and other northern nations. After 
travelling into Greece, he pafTed over into Afia Minor, from 
whence he direfted his courfe into Syria. He then entered 
Paleftine, Arabia, and Egypt, where he caufed Pompey's 
tomb, which had been long negleiSed, and almoil covered 
with fand, to Be repaired and beautified. 

He reiided in Africa for fome time, and cre<Eled many 
magnificent buildings. Among the reft, he ordered Car- 
thage to be rebuilt i calling it, after his own name, Adria* 
nopre. 

Adrian, having fpcnt thirteen years in travelling through 
his dominions, rcfolvcd, at length, to return and end all his 
&tigues at home, lliere he amufcd himfelf in converfuig 
with philofophers, and the moft celebrated men in every art 
and fcience^ who did not fail to. grant him that fuperioriry 
he feemed fo eagerly to afFc<Sl. Favorinus, a man of great 
reputation at court for philofophy, happening one day to 
difpute with him upon fome philofophical fubied, acknow- 
ledged himfelf to be overcome. His friends blamed him for 
thus giving up the argument, when he might eaAIy have 
purfued it with fucccfe; « What," replied Favorinus 

* • " would 
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^ would you have me contend with a man» vfho is mafter of 
« thirty legions V* 

Adnan^ <^nding the duties of his ftation daily increaiing^ 
and his own ftrensth pioportionally decreafing) refolved upon 
adopting a fucceUor^ whole merits might deierve, aod whole 
couraze would fecure, his exaltation. After many delib'er»» 
tions, ne made choice of Lucius Commodus, whofe bodily 
Infirmities rendered him unfit for a truft of fuch iixlbortance. 
Of thisy afker fome time, Adrian feemed fenfible, aechringy 
^t he repented of havinfi chofen fo feeble a fuccefTor \ and 
ikying, That he had leaned againil a mouldering walL ^o\^« 
ever, Commodus foon after dying, the Emperor immediately 
adopted Titus AntoninuSy afterwards furiwxed the Pious \ but 
previoufly obli^ him to adopt tv^o others^ namely, Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus, all of whom afterwards fuO* 
ceeded to the empire. 

In his lafl illncfs^ he could not be prevailed upon to obierve 
sny regimen, often faying, " That kings died minfy by the 
* multttude of thitr phjj^cians.** It was probably joy at the 
ap|>roach of death, whii^h dieted the celebrated ftan^asi fo 
wett known, in rep«ati|)g which he expired ; 

Anitnula vagul^ blandula» 
bofpcs comcfaue corporis ; 
C^pae nunc tbiois in loca> 
raTtldula, rigida, nuJula, 
N^c, ut fol«if dabis jocos. 



** Oh ffMiDg fpiritj wandering fiw, 

'' That long Ims warmM my tender breaft, 
<' Wilt thou no more my frame infpire 1 
' << No more a pl^alRnf chear^l gueft } 
^« Whither, ah I whithet arc thou iij^, 

*< To what daric, undifbovaaed (liore r 
** Thou feem*ft ail trembling, ihivering, dying, 

'' Ahd wit and humour are no more?' 

EpiAetus the philofopher, Plutarc^ Suetoniui^ Fiona, Ar^^ 
rian, and Pfailo ^ourilhed at this period. 
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ligiofu NotwKhftandifie this vi&ory the war continue<t 
for (otnt months longer ; hut after many violent confiids, the 
barbarians fent to fue for peace. The £mperor. impofed con* 
ditions upon them, more or lefs fevere, as he found them 
itiore or lefs difpo(ed to revolt. 

He afterwards retired for (bme time to a country feat, 
where> by the ftudy of philpfophy, he delighted his mind, 
and regiuated his condu£b. He ufuallv called it his mo- 
ther, in oppofitton to the court, which he conlidered as 
his ftep-mod\er« He was alfo frequently heard to fey> 
•^ That the people were happy, whofe philofophers were 
^ kings, or whole kti^s were philofophers.*' 

Aurelius was one orthe moft conflderable men of the age, 
in which he- lived. His meditations, which have reached 
our times, are highly commended by the ancients, and much 
approved by the moderns, as an epitome of the beft rules 
that human reafon or philofophy can fuggeft, for the conduft 
of a virtuous life. 

As this emperor was a fi;reat encourager of learning, many 
eminent writers flouriihea in his reign; among whom were 
Juilin, Appian, and Lucian. 

Before his Scythian expedition, the people, whofe love to 
the emperor daily increafed, finding him making preparations 
to leave them, and refolved to expofe himfelf in a dangerous 
war, aiTembled before his palace, beieeching him not to de* 
part, till he had given them inftrudions for their future con- 
du6i 9 fo that if it ihouid pleafe Heaven to deprive them of 
his prefence, they might, by his affiftance, continue in the 
fame paths of virtue, into which he bad led them by his ex- 
toiple. This was axequefV, which this truly great emperor 
was highly pleafed in obeying. He fpent three whole days 
in giving them fliort maxims, by which they might regu- 
late their lives ; and, having finifhed his leisures, departed 
upon his expedition, amidft the prayers- and lamentations of 
all his fubjech. 

Not long after, he was felzed with the plague at Vienna, 
Which flopped the progrefs of his arms. Nothing, however, 
could abate his defire of being»beneficjal to mankind; for tho' 
his fubmiffion to the will of rrovidence made him meet the 
approaches iA death, with tranquillity, his fears for the youth 
and unpromifing difpofition of Commodus, his fon and fuc- 
eefibr, foemed to give him great uneafinefs, and aggravated 
the pangs of his diflblution. Struggling with thid appre- 
Kenfion, and fluduating between hope and fear, he addreifed 
his friends and the principal ofRcers that v^re gathered round 
his bed; telling them, ^^ That as his fon was going to lofe 

« a lather, 
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^ a father, he hoped he would find many Others in- them i 
^ that tbey would dirc£t his youth, and eive him proper inr 
^ i[tru£tions for the public benefit, as well as his own." He 
died in the fifty-ninth year of his age, having reigned nine- 
teen years and fome days. 

All the glory and profperity of the Roman empire feemed 
to die with Aurelius. We are now to behofd a train oif 
eQips*;rors either vicious or impotent, either wilfully guilty^ 
or unable to aflert the dignity of their ftatioOi We are to 
behold an empire grown too great, finking by its owti 
weight, furrounded oy barbarous and fuccefsful enemief 
without, and torn by ambitious and cruel faftiont within i 
the principles of the times wholly corrupted ( philofbiphy at* 
te ipting to regulate the minds of men without the- aid of 
religion ; and the vi^armth of patriotifm entirely evaporated^ 
by bein^ difFufed in too wide a circle. We Ihall mil fur* 
ther find the people becoming dull, as they grow impotent| 
their hiftorians cool and lifelefs in the moft interefting n^« 
lations ; and the convulfions of the greateft empire ypoa 
eartbi defcribed in cbildifli points, or languid prolixity. 



CHAP. LXVL 
Mifcellani9us Sienuirh* 

THE firft founder of imperial government liad derived 
ft-om a mean family in the little town of Aricia, tb^ 
sppellation of Odavius. As the adopted fen^ df his uncle he 
had aiTumed the fumameof Cadar; ^ut the former was 
flained with the fangatnary proA:riptioni5 of the triumvi^ 
and the latter too ftrongly revived the memory of the inor- 
dinate ambition of the di(^tor. After a very lerious difcui* 
fion in die fcnate, the title of Auguftus was chofen for, and 
acknowledged by him ,; it was exprefiive of the chara&er of 
peace and &n£lity which be ozniformly aiFeded. But the 
perfbnal title of Auguftus expired not with the prince on 
whom it was beftowed* or the family name of Cxfar with * 
the line to which it originally belonged. Thefe appellations 
were foon infeparably connected with the imperiaJ dienity, 
and praCenred by a lone fuccefilon of emperors ; yet a dif- 
tin^iion was introduced, and the facred title of Auguftus 
was relenred for the monarch, whiffi the name of CseCir w-*^ 
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more freely communicated to hi^ relations, and generally ap* 
propriatcd to the prefumptive heir of the empire, 

Auguftus, cool and unfeeling, had early aflumed the mafk 
of hypocrify, which he never after vards laid afidc. Equally 
without refentment or humanity, his virtues and even his 
vices were artificial. According to the various diftates of his 
intereft he was the enemy or the father of the Roman world. 
"The fame motives which induced him voluntarily to proffer 
the refignation of his power, prompted him to profefs a refpeft 
for a free conftitution. The people were deceived by the idea 
of civil covernmcrtt ; and his fears pcrfuaded him to conceal 
beneath the pretended garb of moderation the invidious dig-. 
Tiity of imperial authority. The fete of Csefar continually 
prefented itfelf to his viewj the fidelity of the legions might 
defend him from the open indignation of avowed confpiracy, 
but no vigilance could proteft him, agaiuft the fecret dag- 
ger of afTaflinatlon. The oftentatious difplay of power had 
provoiced the dellruSion of his uncle. The conful or tri- 
bune might have excrcifed his authority in peace, but the 
title of king infulted the remnant of republican fpirit^.and 
Auguftus, whilft he coveted the power, dreaded the fate ajid 
avoided the indifcreet arrogance of his kinfman. The illu- 
fivc reprefentation of freedom fatisfied a feeble fenate and 
enervated people; and the«fubfequent deaths of Caligula, 
Nero, and Domitian were prompted not by a motive of li- 
berty, but a principle of felf-prefervatioq. The execution of 
Caligula by the manly refolutlon of Chaecea feemed for a 
moment to revive the dying embers of freedom. The con-» 
fuls convoked the fenate in the capitol ; they condemned the 
inemory of the Csefars, and gave the watch-word liberty to 
the few cohorts who faintly embraced their caufb. But the 
ferocious temper of the Praetorian guards foon extinguiQicd 
the hafly fpar v of rcpublicanifm ) and this dream of liberty 
fervcd only to exercife the modertition of Claudius, who go- 
tieroufly pardoned a conduct he was able to punifh, but which 
he was prudent enough to defpife. 

A greater degree of danger was to be dreaded from the 
precarious afl^ftion and alarming infolencc of the armies. In 
the acquiMtion of his authority, Auguftus had inured them to 
the violation of ever • focial duty. The Roman emperors^ 
however, had yet fufFered but little from the caprice of the 
legions. The knowlvidge of their difpofitions induced them 
%o inveft their fuccefTors with a conftderable (hare of'prefcnt 
authority. Auguftus refted his laft hopes on Tiberius ; he 
adopted him as his fon, and procured for him the cenforia) 
and tribunitian power. Vefpafian aftbciated in the empire, 
a prince wbofe amiable eharafier turned the public attention 
• - 1 . fro;n 
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from the origin t© the glory of the Flavian Houfc; t^e Vir- 
tues of -Titus juftified the confidence of the icmperor, and 
fccared during his (hort reign the tranYicnt felicity of the 
Roman world. ^ • ' 

The advanced and feeble age of Nerva promoted the elec- 
tion of Ti-ajan 5 and the weaknefs of the emperor was coun- 
terbalanced by the vigour of his fucceffor* The equitable 
adminiftration and martial atchicvements of Trajan, at this 
diftant period, excite our reverence and admiration; but no 
inconfiderable (hare of praife is due to the patriotifm of - 
Nerva, who in calling a ftranger to the fucceffion, preferred 
the interefts of the empire to the pretenfions of confang-ui* 
mty,, Adrian poflefled himfelf of that power which the 
penetration of Tr^an muft at leaft have reludiantly he- 
^ueathed him. ne reformed the laws, fu^ported military 
difcipline, and vifited every province in perfon. The pre- 
mature death of -Alius Verus foon after he was advanced to 
the rank of Caefar, preferved the dignity of the empire, and 
fecured its happinefsin the appointment pf the Antonines. 
The fon of Verus was adopted by the gratitude of Pius, and 
on the acceflion of Marcus invefted with an equal fhare ef 
the imperial power ; but his reverence for the political ca-' 
pacity of his colleague confined him to the indulgence of 
private vices, and a perfoverance in excefs terminated the 
diffolute career of a fhort life, which though not likely to 
conduce to, bad never been permitted to interrupt the happi- 
nefs of the Roman world. ■ Antoninus Pius was near fifty, 
and Marcus about feventeen when firft elevated by the diC- 
cernment of Adrian above the condition of private life, and 
though Pius had two fons, he gave his daughter Fauftina In 
piarriage to Marcus, obtained for him from the fenate the 
tribunitian and proconfular powers, and aflbciated him to all 
the labours and honours of empire. Marcus revered the 
charafter of his benefkftor j he loved him as a parent, he 
obeyed him as a foveregn; and the forty-two years wlxiciv . 
comprized the extent of their united reigns, .is perhaps the 
only period in which the welfare of the people was the foje - 
obije£fc of government. The love of i-eligign, juftice, 
and peace chara(Serifed Titus Pius; in private life he was. 
J^miable and i^naffeiled, and the chearful ferenity of hrs tem^' 
per evinced thp benevolence of his fc^pl. The virtues of* 
Marcus Aurelius were of a feverer kind j formed in the ri- 
gid fchool of' the Stoics, he ,aflumed a fteady controul oyer*^ 
hisp^ons, and conlidered virtue as the only good, vice^ 
as the. only .evil. , AnaiJfl: xhe tumulj: of*a .camp, his min4| 
was exercifed in rpeditatlpx:^ and he even condefcendpd to^* 
impart* the phllofophy he'' cultivated 5 bvit his'*Iifc was the 
nobhft comment o:\ the precepts of Zeno i fevere *nd in- 
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flexible towanfe lumfelf he was mild to Ae flings of 
others, and lamented that Avidius Caffius, the aodior 
aiid leader of a rebellion, had by a volancary death with* 
drawn himfelf from his mercy. Though he reo^etted die 
calamities, and detefted the ferocious ieator^ of war, he 
readily cxpofed himfelf to die dangers of it, nor was he 
deterred by the feverity of the climare from enduring, on 
the frozen banks of me Danube, the hardOiips of ei^ 
winter campaigns. But the weaknefs of his conftitution 
was inferior to the ftrengdi of his mind, and his body iunk 
at length beneath the accumulated preflure of inceflaat fa^ 
tigue ; yet his memory was revered by a grateful people, 
and his image, long after his death, was frequently prc-> 
ii^ryed among thofe of the houlehold gods. 



CHAP. XLVII, 

4!vfon9dus^^His Tyranny-'^Pertlnax — JFhj caOtJ theTitmis^ 
" ball of Fortuni'^^Thi Engirt expofed to Jale^'-J)i£us yuU-r 
anm^^His laconic Speech to the Sfnate^^Is bebeadetLi^^e^ 
vtrus^^Hls defpotic Govemment^^His Expedition into Brs-^ 
iatn^ where he builds a walLr^ Caracalla and Geta divide 
the Brnpire^^^'Xieta ijraJpnated.''-T^racaUa nmrdered^^^ 
Macrimis.^^HeUogahaluSi'^His Female Senate. — His tr0^ 
digaHtj.iTT Alexander's excellent Dijfofition.^^His Death.^--' 
Maximin."^ His gigantic Ji%e^ and extraordinary appetite. 
"^His Tjranny,T^^is JjeatL^r^PupienuSj ^albinus^ and 
GoTiGanputtodeatb'^Pbillij^ celebrates the Secular Games. 
Ts tilled by a SentineL 



TH E merits of Antoninus paved the way 
to the throne for Commodus ; who wais 
acknowledged Emperor, firft by the aimy, then 
by the feoate axid people, and ihortly after bv all the ^pro- 
Vmces. But diough be owed the empire to me adoption of 
his luppofed fsither, many were of opinion, that he was tho 
furious iflue of a gladiator ; his own condu& afterwards« 
and the wanton charaiSter of bis mother Fauftina, having, 
fertufSf given rile to the report. 

^* If a man ^ ere called lo fix the period in the hiftory of 
Ae world, durii^ which the condition of the human race was 
moft .happy ana profperous, he would, vrithput hefitation^ 
^ame thstt ^vfaich elapfed from tiie death of Pomitian to 
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fte aci:^on of Gommoda9» **' a wrctch» in wWe mouM 
CTcry fentim^nit of virtue ana humanity was cxtin^Sl. Thii 
hated tyrant, after havmg pppreffed nis (ubjcfks thirteen 
years, perifhed by poifon» given him by his favourite coa- 
cubineMarcia. 

The vacant throne was inftantly filled by 
Pertiaax, praefedl of the city, an ancient fenator, A. D. 191; 
of confular rank, whofe confjpicuous merit had 
broke through the obfcurity of his birth, and raifed him tQ 
the firft honours of the ftate. The hafty zeal of this vir- 
tuous prince to reform the corrupted ftate, proved fatal to 
hlmfelf and his country. The foldiers dreading the ftridl** 
neis of the anciiei|t difciplitie, which he was preparing to 
reftore, and regretting d^e licentioufnefs of the former reign, 
raifed a general fedition; when, on the ei^Cy-fixth wj 
only after the death of Commodus, Pertinax fell by the 
hand of one of his guards. 

From the number of his adventures, he was called the 
tennis-ball of Forium : and certainly no man ever experi*' 
enced fuch a variety of flhiations, with fo blamelefs a cha* 
rafter. 

The empire was now openly expofcJ to laic by the 
prsetorian guards, and purchafed by Didius 

iuHanus. Upon being conducted to the fenate- A. D. i^L 
oufe, he addrelTed the few fenators who were 
prefent, in a very laconic fpeech. Fathersy you want an 
^erory and I am the fitiejl perfon you fo^ choofe. But 
even this, fhort as it feems, was unneceflary, ilnce the 
fenate had it npt in their power to refufe their approbation. 
His fpeech being backed by the army, to whom he h^d 
given alx/ut a million of our money, fucceeded. The 
choice of the foldiers was confirmed by the fenate, and 
Didius was acknowledged emperor. 

The provinces revolted ; and new competitors offering 
their claims, Sevefiis the higheft bidder, was hailed Au- 
guftus, and Didius Julianus was beheaded by a fentenjce of 
the Senate, as a common criminal, after having piirchafed, 
"with an immenfe treafure, an anxious and precarious rcigh 
of only fixty-fix days. 

Having obtained the purple by means of 
cnielty and bloodfhed, Severus fecured himfelf A. D. 195. 
in the government, by inculcating the princi- 
)le8 of ^fpotifm, and paffive obedience. His will was the 
aw of the empire. The fenate no longer poffeiTed the 
4hadow of authority in the civil and military department ; 
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\ fo that Severus may be confidered as the principal author 

of the decline of tne Roman empire. He made an expc- 
'dition ipto Britain, in order to complete the long-attempted 
conqiieft of that ifland. In purfuing^the enemy, his army 
fuffered moft. dreadful hard/hips. They were obliged to 
hew their way through intricate forcfts, to drain extenfive 
' * mar flies, and form bridges over rapid rivers ; fo that he loft 
fifty thoufand men by fatigue and ficknefs. However, he 
furmountcd all thefe difficulties with unremitting ardour; 
and profecuted his fucceffes with fuch vigour, that he com- 
pelled the enemy to fue for peace ; which he granted upon 
'their furrendering a confiderable part oi their country, to- 
gether with all their arms and military preparations. 

Having thus given peace to Britain, for its better fecu- 
rity he built that fjmous wall, which ftill goes by his name, 
'extending from Solway Frith, on the weft, to the German 
ocean on the eaft. It was eight feet broa'd, and twelve feet 
high, planted with towers, about a mile diftant from e^ch 
'other, and communicating by pipes of brafs in the wall, 
■which conveyed inftruftions from one garrifon to another 
with incredible difpatch. . . . • 

Scverus died at York, in the fixty-fifth year of his age, 
and "in the e ghteenth of a fuccefsnil reign. 
- From this period the Roman empire gradually decayed, 
T)eing haraffed on all fides by powerful invaders, and con- 
vulfedby the furious contefts of domeftic foes. ,. 

On the death of Sever us,. Cafacalla and 
A. D. 2 IT. Geta, his fons, agreed to divide the empire. 
Such a divided form of government w^ould have 
proved a fource of difcord between the moft afFecSbionate 
brothers. ' It was impoftible that it could long fubfift be- 
tween two implacable enemies. It was vifibie that one 
only could reign, and that the other muft fall. The unfor- 
tunate Geta was aflafllnated, and Caracalla, after a feries 
of cruelties, was murdered in the fixth year of his reign. 
Such was the end of a monftcr, whofe life cljfgraced hunnan 
•nature. 

After the death of Caracalla the Roman world remained 
' three davs without a mafter The prjetorian guards con- 
sidered the power of beftowing it as almoft a ic^al claim. 
The prudence of Advcntus, the fenior prsefe^Sl:, rejedled the 
dangerous pre-eminence, and they were iiuluced reluftantly 
to grant it to the craftv Macrinus, whom they neither 
Joved nor efteemcd. Heliogabalus, the natural fon. of Ca- 
racalla, foon. fupplapited him, and he v/a*s"put*to death, 
after a fhort reiga of one year ajad two months. 

t Helio- 
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. Heliogabalufi was prieft of a temple dedi- 
cated to the fun, in Emefa, a city of Plioenicia ; a/d. %i%* 
and though . ut fourteen years old, was greatly 
loved by the army," for the beauty of his perfon, and tho 
memory of his father, whom they Hill coufidercd as their 
grcateft benefadtor. 

He was fo partial to the ladles, that he built a fpnate^ 
boufe for women, with fuitable orders, habits, and didinc- 
tions, of which his mgther was made prefident. All their* 
debates turned upon the failnous of the day, and the diiFereat 
formalities to be ufed at giving and receiving vilits *. 

His prodigality was fo boundlefs^ that hs always drefTed 
in doth ol gold and purple, emiched wich precious ftones^ 
and never wore the fame habit twice. He was often heard 
to fay, that fuch di(hes as were cheaply obtained, wero 
fcarce worth eating. His fuppers, therefore, generally coll 
fix thoufand crowns, and often fixty thoufand! 

Having been perfuadedby his grand-mother to adopt hi* 
coufm, Alexander, as his fucceffor, Heilogabalus was foon 
after put to death by the foldiers, who tlirew his body into 
the Tiller, with heavy weiguts, that none might find it ia 
order to give it burial. 

Alexander was declared emperor without op- 
pofition. The fenate, with their ufual aduUtion, A. D. in* 
wiflicd to confer new titles upon him ; but he 
mode(\ly declined them all, alledging, that titles were then 
only honourable, when given to merit not to Jiation. Hj* 
liberality endeared him to the army, his virtues tothefenate- 
But though he pofleffcd the titles and powers of imperial 
dignity, it was foon perceived, that the reins of government 
Were held by the hands of two women, his mother Mamaea^ 
and his grandmother Maefa. This was the caufe of hi» 
ruin. The foldiers openly exclaimed, that they were go- 
verned by an avaricious woman, and a mean-'piritedboy, 
and refolvcd upon elefline; an emperor, capable of ruling 
alone. Maximin, an oli experienced commander, held 
conferences wiih the foldiers, and inflamed the fcdition. At 
length, being'dcccrmined to difpatch their prefent emperor, 
they fent an executioner who immediately flruck X>S hii 
Iiead ; and (hortly after that of his mother. He died in the- 
tw.cnty^ninth year of his age, after a profpergus reign of thir- 
teen years ana nine days ; his death proving, that neither 
virtue nor juftice can guard us againll the misfortunes of 
this life ; and that good men are to expe(^ th'nr reward in a 
place of more equitable diflribution. , . . 

Maximin, wlxo had been the chief promoter of Alexan- 
der's deuilii v^a^ chofcn emperor. H^ vv^as a peafant of 
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Thrace, and, in the progrers of the Emperor Serems diroogh 
that province, was nrft elevated to royal notice, and appro* 
badon. His ftrength and fkill difplaycd in wreftling and 
nuining, procured him permiffion to enhiV among the troops ; 
and his valour and ftri^ attention to difcipline amranced him, 
during the reign of Sever us and his fon, to the rank of cen* 
Curion* 

' He was of a gigantic lize, being no lefs than eight feet 
and an half high i and, it is faid, that he generally ate fony 
pounds of fle Jh every day, and drank fix gallons of wine. 

His niind> uncultivatea bv literature^ his appearance unpo« 
lifhed by the arts of civil lim, were contrafied with the amia* 
ble manners of the unhappy Alexander ; and the tyrant, con« 
Icious of his own deficiences, and depending on the attachment 
•f his fbldters, perfecuted with unrelenting cruelty the reft of 
mankind* Denrous of extirpating the remembrance of his 
mginal oblcurity, he confounded in tiie fame indiicriminate 
ntin, thofe who had fpumed at his humbler fortunes, with 
thofe who had relieved his diftreis and affifted bis riAng hopes. 
Magnus a confular fenator, was accufcd of t:onfpiring againft 
hiau Without even the form of a trial, Magnus was put to 
deadi, and four thoufand of his fuppofed accomplices invdv- 
ed in hrv^te^ The nobility <^ Rome, who had governec^ 
provinces, ¥dio had commanded armies, and triumphed as 
coafiils, were fewed up in the hides of (laugh tered animals, 
expofed to wild beafts, and beaten to death with dubs. From 
his camp on the Rhine or Danube, (for he fcorned to vifit 
Italy or Rome) he iflitcd, in the language of.defpotifin, th« 
unfeeling di£btes of &nguinary barbarifm, and trampled on 
every principle of law or juftice, fupported bv the avowed 
power of bis fword. As lone as the cruelty of Maximin was 
confined to the fenators of Rome, or the courtiers who at- 
tended him, the body of die people regarded it with indiffe- 
rence ; but their refentment was aroufed as loon as the avarice 
of die tyrant attacked public property. 

Bein^fuperieded by the election of Pupienus and Babinus, 
as joint r^mperors, he paflcd the Alps, and entering Italy, he 
approached the city of Aquileia, which he was afh>nilhed to 
fiiKl prepared for the moft obftinate refiflance, and refidved 
to hold out a regular fiege. His firft attempt was to take the 
city by ftorm ; but the befieged threw down fuch quantities 
of fcalding pitch and fulphur upon his foldiers, that they were 
unable to continue the afTauIt. He dien determined upon a 
blockade ; but the inhabitants were fo rcfolute, that even the 
old men and children were fcen combating upon the walls, 
while the women cut off their hair, to fumiih die foldiers 
with bow-firings. Maximin's rage, at diis unexpedcd c^ 
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pofition, was now ungOYcmable, Haying no enemies to 
wreak bis refentment upon) he turned it againft his own 
commanders. He put many of his generals to deadly as if the 
city had h^Id out through their negle£l or incapacity, while 
£unine made great depredations upoil the reft of his army. 

He was ibon after (lain in his tent, after a reign of diree 
tears and a few days. His (on, whom he had auociated in 
bis power fhared tne iame fate. The eates of Aquileia were 
dirown open to his deftroyers, and the head or Maximin on a 
Qyear was borne in triumph through the ftreets. 

His ailiduity, when in a humble ftation, and his cruelty, 
when In power, ferve to evince, that there are fome men, 
whofe virtues are fitted for obicufity; as there are others, 
whe only fhew themfelves great when placed in an exalted 
itadon. 

Pupienus and Balbinus, as well as Gordian, came t6 aa 
tintimdy end ; and the laft mentioned Enoperor fell by the 
hands or one to whom he had been a benefa£i;or. His appoint* 
ment of Philip, by birth an Arab, and by profeffion a robber^ 
to the praefe^ture, proved fatal to the life and power of Gor<* 
dian. The boldneisof the newprsefe£i afpired to the throne | 
the minds of the foldiers were Irritated by artificial fcarcity, 
aod the arms, which ought to have defended, were turned 
againft their mafter. By a fentence of the foldiers, he wa^ 
mipt and led away to death, and a fmall monu- 
ment on the banks of the river Aboras, attefled A. D^ 244. 
th^ fpot of his execution, after a reign o( fcarce 
fix years. 

rhilip caufed the fecular games to be celebrated, widi a 
magnificence fuperior to any of his predeceflbrs, it being iuft 
a ihoufand years from the building of the city. At this time. 
We are told, both Philip and his fbn were converted to Chrifti- 
anity. A murderer, however, and an ui\gratefu] ufurper, does 
no great honour to whatever opinion he may happen to em- 
brace. 

The army, foon after, revolting in favour of Decius, oat 
of the fentinels, at a blow, cut oftPhilip's head, in the forty^ 
fifth year of his age, and after a reign of about five years* 
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CHAP. XLVm. 

Declus.'^The Chrtjfians areperfecuted. — Invajion of the Goths 
and Vandals, "^Deciui lofes his Life in a ^agmire.^^G alius 
agrees to pay Tribute to the G:ths.^^Valerian defeated by the 
Perjians^ and taken Prifoner. — Various CharaSfer of Ga^ 
lienus.^^His reign is marked by accumulated Calamities,^f^ 
Claudius dffeats the Goths.^-^ Remark of one of the Gothic 
Generals refpe^ing Books. — CharaSfer of Claudius.-: — yfor/- 
lian defeats Zenobia^ ^een of Palmyra and the EaJt^^^His 
Vow.^-^Longinus put to death. ^^Aurelian affajjinated. 

PHILIP having met with the fate he deferved, 
Decius was univerfally acknowledged as his 
fucceflbr, whofe a<9:ivity leemed, in fome mea- 
fure, to ftop the haftening decline of the Roman empire. 
Nothing, however, could how prevent the approaching down- 
fal of the ftate. The obftinate difputes between the Pagans 
and the Chriftians within the empire, and the unceafmg ir- 
ruptions of barbarous nations from without, enfeebled it be- 
yond the power of a remedy. To ftop thefe, a perfecution 
of the Chriftians, now the moft numerous body of the peo- 
ple, was impoliticly, as' well as unjuftly, begun \ in which 
thoufandj were put to death, and all the arts of cruelty tried 
in vain to leflen their growing numbers. 

This perfecution was fucceeded by dreadful devaftation 
from the Goths, particulariy in Thrace and Maefia, where 
they had^ been moft fuccefsful. Thefe barbarians deduced 
their origin from the vaft ifland, or peuinfula, of Scandinavia; 
and the name of the Goths is now loft in that of the Swedes. 

In the Edda, a fyftem of mythology compiled in Iceland, 
about the thirteenth century, we diftinguifti two perfons con- 
founded under the name of Odin, the god of war, and the 
great legiflator of Scandinavia. The latter inftituted a reli- 
'gion adapted to the climate and people, and fubdued numerous 
tribes on either fide the Baltic. But though fome faint tra- 
dition is preferved fa Scandinavian origin, we muft not ex- 
peft any ftri<5l account of the time and circumftances of their 
emigration. To crofs the Baltic, the inhabitants of Sweden 
poffefled fufficient veffels, and the diftance from Carlfcroon to 
the neareft ports of Pruffia and Pomerania exceeds not an 
hundred miles. From the commencement of the Chriftan 
aera to the age of the Antonines, the Goths were eftabliflied 
towards the mouth of the Viftula. Weftward of the Goths, 
the numerous tribes of Vandals fpread along the banks of the 
Oder» add a refemblance of nunners and langaage feems to 
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indlmte that the Van^s and the Goths were originally one 
people. About the reign of Alexander Severus, the provinctf 
of Dacia experienced the deftrudlive fury ef the Goths ii\ 
their inroads, \vhofe arms were turned againft the milder rei- 
gions of the fouth ; and the march of the barbarians encreafed 
their numbers with the braveft warriors of the Vandalic 
/Aates.. 

. The Gotb3 w^ere now in poiTeflion of the Ukraine, a coun«<^ 
trv of confiderable extent andAincommon fertility. The fizt 
or the cattle, the temperature of the air, the aptnefs of tho 
foil for every fpecies of grain, and the luxuriancy of the ve«^ 
gelation^ all difplayed the liberality of nature, and tempted the 
mduftry of m^ ; but the Gothd wlthflood all thefe tempta<^ 
tionsy and ftill adhered to a life of poverty and rapine. 

The Scythian ;hord3 towards the eaft,'prefented the doubt-<^ 
ful chance of.unprpfitftble vi£^ory.; the Roman territories were 
far 9iore alluriDg* Burfting through the province of Dacia, 
the barbarians. extorted a confiderable ranfom from Marcia- 
nopolis, the capital of the fecond Maefiaj The invaders re* 
treated with their. booty, to return with double force. Thefe 
irruptions DeciuS went to oppofe in perfon, and coming to an 
engagement with them flew thirty thoufand of thefe barbari- 
ans in one battle* Being refolved however, to purfue his vic- 
tory, he was by the treachery of Gallus, his own general, 
led into a defile, where the king of the Goths had fecret in- 
formation to attack him: In this difadvantageous fxtuation, 
Decius firft faw his fon killed with an arrow, and foon 
after his whole arnjy totally put to the rout. Wherefore, 
refotving not to furvive the lofs, he put fpurs to his horfc, 
and inilantly plunging into a quagmire, was fwallowed up, 
and his bbdy coula never be founo. 

Gallus, who had thus betrayed the Roman 
army, had addrefs enough to get himfelf declared A.D. £514 • 
Emperor by that part of it which furvived the 
defeat. He was the flrft who bought a difhonourable peace^ 
froj^i the enemies of the flate, agreeing to pay a confiderable' 
ani)ual tribute to the Gpths, whom it was his duty to reprefs* 
Having thus purchafed a (hort relaxation from war, by th«' 
(jifgrace of his country, he returned to Rome, and followed 
bis pleafuresi legardlefs of the wretched fituation of the em-' 
pire. 

The ftate of (;he Roman provinces, at that time, was very 
deplorable. The Goths, and other barbarous nations, not 
fatisfied with their late bribes to continue in peace, broke in 
like a torrent, upon the caftern parts of Europe. On the 
other fide, the Perfiatis and Scythians committed unheard of 
ravages in Mefopotamia and Syria. The li^paperori regard*'^ 
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Ids of eveiy national calamity^ was loft tn /enltiality athdme) 
and the Paeans were allowed a power of perfecuting the 
Chriftians mrotigh all parts of the ftate. 

wSmiUanus Giallus's general, having gained a viStorj over 
the Goths, was proclaimed Emperor by his conquering araiy. 
TJpon hearing this^ Gallus, bein^ roufed from the intoxica« 
tion of pleafure, prepared to oppoie his dangerous rival. Both 
armies met in Msiia, and a battle enfued in which .Emilia- 
Jius was vi^boriouS) and the profligate Gallus was flain. His 
death w;as merited, and his vices were fucfa, a^ to deferve the 
deteftatioo of pofterity. 

The fenate having refufed Co acknowledge 
A* D. 253r ^mUtanus as Emperor, an army that was fta* 
tioned near the Alps, chofe Valerian, their own 
commander, to fuoceed to the throne, who fet about reform- 
ing the ftate with a fpirit that feemed to mark a good heart 
and a vigorous mind* But refbrmatiofi was then grown al-« 
moft impra£ticable« . The dtfputes between the P2^;ans and 
Chriftians divided the empire as before, and a dreadhil per* 
iecution of the latter enlued; The northern nations over-ran 
the Roman dominions in a more formidable manner than 
ever, and the empire began to be ufurped by a multitude of 
petty leaders, each of whom neglefiine the general intereft 
of die ftate, fet up for himielf. To add to £efe calamities, 
the PerfianSt under their king Sapor, invaded Syria, and 
coming into Mefopotamia, took the unfortunate Valerian 

Kiibner, as he was making preparations to oppofe titem. 
othing can exceed the indignities, as well as the cruelties, 
vhicb were pra£lifed upon this unhappy nK»arch,thus ^len 
into the hands of his enemies. Sapor, we are told, ^vnys 
ufed him as a foot-ftool for mounting his horfe ; he added the 
bitternefs of ridicule to his infults, and ufually obferved, that 
an attitude like that to which Valerian was reduced, was the 
beft ftatue that could be ereded in honour of his vidory. 
. In this abje<£l fituation he lived for fome years ; tad when 
he died, his body, by Saqpor's order, was flayed, and preferved 
in fait. His flcin was drefled, dyed red, and expded in a 
temple^ \^ere, to the eternal ignominy of die Roman name, 
it was ihown to all foreign princes and ambafladors, as a mo« 
nument of the power of the Perfian monarch* 

When Valerian was taken prifoner, his i(H), Qalienus, 
promifiiK^ to revenge the infult, was chofen Emperor; but 
he ibon difcovered, that he fought rather the fplendour than 
the toils of empire. It is not eafy to defcribe die various 
charader of this prince; he was a ready orator s an elegant 
poet, a fkilful gardener, an excellent cook, and a moft con- 
temptible fovereign. When the reigns o government were 
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Wd by fo weak a handj it is not furprifmg that a crowd of 
ufurpers fliould diftraft the provinces 5 but the revival of the 
thirty tyrants of Athens, in the ftate of Rome, is rather the 
child of an ingenious fi^ncy, than the offspring of tf-uth. 

But the provinces of Rome were not only doomed to expe- 
rience the invafions of barbarians, and the ufurpations of 
tyrants; the reign of Galionus is marked by accitmulated 
calamities* In Sicily, troops of banditti, and a licentious 
crowd of flayes and peafants, reigned over the plundered 
country, and intercepted the revenue of the capital. In Alex- 
andria, the inhabitants, abandoned to the rage of their paifionSy 
maintained a ciyil war within the city 5 and for twelve fuc- 
Ceflive years, every ftreet was polluted with blood, and every 
building of ftrength was converted into a citadeh A long 
and general famine, the confequence'of rapine and oppreflionj 
depopulated the provinces and cities cf Rome; and a furious 
plague, which comnientted in the year two hundred and fifty, 
ana continued for fifteen years to rage throughout the whole 
extent of the Roman empire, cafts an additional gloom over 
this period of dilgrace and, calamity. ^ 

Galienus, havnig led an army to befie^e thecity of Mllan^ 
which had been t^en by one cf the ulurping tyrants, was 
there flain by his own folfJiers, Martian one of nis generals 
having confpired againft him; 

The origin of Claudius, who was nominated 
to fucceed Galienus, was obfcure, but his merit A. D. 268* 
had attracted the favour of Decius. He Was a 
man of great valour and conduit, equally remarkable for the 
ftrength of his body and the vigour of his mind. He was chafte 
and temperate, a rewarder of the jrood, and a fevcre puniflier 
of fuch as tranfgrefled the laws. 1 hus endowed, therefore, he 
in fome meafure put a fiop to the precipitate decline of the 
cmpircj and, once more, feemed to reftore the glory of Rome, 

The firft Lbour of Claudius was to revive in his troops a . 
fcnfc of order and obedience ; and after .painting to them the 
exhaufted ftate of the empire, and the mifchiefs arifing from 
their own lawlefs caprice, he declared, he intended to point 
the firft effort of their «|irms againft the hoftilc powers of the 
rapacious barbarian^. . . 

Thefe barbarians had made their principal and moft fuc- 
cefsfiil irruptions into Thrace and Macedonia. They fwarm- 
cd over all Greece, and had pillaged the famous city of Athens, " 
which had long been the fciiool of all the polite arts to the 
Romans. The Gothf, however, had no veneration for thefe 
efmbelliftiments, which tend to foficn and humajiize the mind, 
tut deftroyed all monlimcnts cf tallc and learning with the 
moft favUge alacrity. It was upon one of thefe occafions, that 
Vol. 1. S having 
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having heaped together a large pile of books, in order to btir?! 
them, one of their commanders diffuaded them from the de- 
fign, alledging. That the time which the Grecians Jhould wajie 
en booisy would only render thern more unqualified for twr. 
But the empire feemed to tremble, not only on that lide, but 
almoft in every quarter, At the fame time, above three hun- 
dred thoufand of thefc barbarians (the Heruli> the Trutangi, 
the Virtugi, and many namelefs and uncivilized nations) came 
down the river Danube, with two thoufand fhips, fraught 
with men and amm\mition> fpreading terror and devaftation 
on every fide. 

In this ftate of univerfal difmay, Claudius, alone,, feemed 
to continue unfhaken. He marched his difproportioned army 
againft the favage invaders, and though but ill prepared for 
engaging with them, as the forces of the empire were thea 
employed in different parts of the world, he came off vifto- 
rious, and made an ir^credible flaughter of the enemyr The 
whole of -heir great army was either cut to pieces or taken 
prifoners; houfes were filled with their arms, and fcarce a 
province of the empire that was not furniflied with flaveSy 
from thofe that furvived the defeat, 

Thefe fucceffes were followed by many others in different 
parts of the empire j fo that the Goths, for a confiderablc 
time, made but a feeble oppofition. 

The reign of Claudius was a6live and fuccefsful ; and fuch 
1^ the charafter given of him by hiftorians, that he is faid to 
have united in himfelf, the moderation of Auguftus, the' va- 
lour of Trajan, the piety of Antoninus, and all the virtues 
of the good princes who had reigned before him. 

Longinus and Porphyry flourifhed at this time. 

Immediately after the death of Claudhis the 
A. D. 270. army made choice of Aurelian, who was at that 
time matter of the horfe, and efteemed the moft: 
valiant commander of his time. Being foon after univerf^illy 
acknowledged by all the ftates of the empire, he affumed the 
government with a greater fhare of power than his predecef- 
fors had enjoyed for ftxme time before. 

Th6 Franks, and Batavians wore compelled to rcpafs the 
Rhine, and the power of Aurelian was eftablifhed in tranquil- 
lity from the wall of Antoninus to the columns of Hercules. 

He then turned his arms againft Zenobiay the queen of 
Palmyra and the Eaft. This extraordinary .woman claimed 
her defcent from the Macedonian kings of Egypt; her beau- 
ty was only to be equalled by her under (landings her chaftity 
by her valour ; fhe poffeffed in equal perfeftion the Greck> 
the Syriac, and the Egyptian languages, and had compared 

the 
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the merits of Homer and Plato under the tuition of the fub« 
lime Long'inus. 

Odenathus; who had raifed himfelf from a private fta- 
tion to the dominion of the Ead, courted and ohtaincd her 
hand, and his fuccefs was in a great mcafure afcribcd to her 
prudence. They twice purfucd the Pcrfian monarch to the 
gates of Ctcfiphon ; but the Palmyfcnian prince invincible 
m war, fell a vidim to domedic treafon, and was aflafTmated 
in the midft of a great entertainment, by his nephew M«- 
onius, who had fcarcc time to affumc the title of Auguftua 
before he was facrificcd by Zenobia to the memory of her 
'lurhufband. 

Zenobia had long difclaiircd the Roman power and efta- 
bliihcd an empire of her own. To oppofc this extraordi- 
nary woman, Aurclian led his army into Afia and fur- 
inountlng all the obftrudlions that were oppofed againft 
him, he at length fat down l)cforc Tyana, a city of Cap- 
padocia j which fecmed refolved to hold out againft him, ' 
and adlually, for fome time, ftoppcd his progrefs. The 
unexpeftcd obftinacy of the bcfiegcd ferved not a little to 
enrage the Emperor, who was naturally precipitate and fu- 
rious. He vowed, that upon taking the city, he would fo 
punifli the inhabitants, as not to leave a dog alive among 
them. After fome time the city w.is taken : and when his 
whole army cxpeAed the plunder of fo wealthy a place, and 
reminded him of his former proteftations, he rcflruined their 
impctuofity, and only ordered all the dogs in tlie place to be 
dcftroyed. He afterwards pretended that he was reftrained, 
from fatiating his rcfentment on the inhabitants, by an ap- 
parition of tne famous ApoUonius, that warned him not 
to dcftroy his birth-place. This excufe was no doubt fi6Utl- 
ou8 , but we can eallly pardon fallehood, when it is brought 
to the afliftance of humanity. 

From Tyana he marched to meet the enemy, who wait- 
ed his approach, hear the city of, Emefa in Syria. Both 
■arihics were very powerful and numerous ; the one trained 
tip under the moft valiant leader of his time ; the other led 
on by a woman, who fcemcd born to control the pride of 
man. The battle was long and obftinate, victory for fome / 
inclined to the lide of the Aiiatics ; but tlie perfevcrance of 
Aurclian's generals, at laft, carried the day. The enemy 
was dcfcatca, and Zenobia was oblij^ed to flee to Palmyra 
forfafcty. She prepared for a vigorous defence, and de- 
dared the laft moment of Ixer reign {hould be the laft of her 
life. 

Palmyra, fituated amid die barren defcrts of Arabia, de- 
rivet its name from the multitude of adjacent palm-trees; 
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the purity of the air,- and fome valuable fprings which wa:* 
tered ilic foil, firil: preferred it to notice. The fituation bs 
twecH the gulph of Perlia and tlie Mediterranean, rendered 
it convenient to the caravans ; and Palmyra, by the eleva- 
tion of Odenathus and Zen^bia, was exalted huo a tempo- 
rary rival of Rome. 

The Emperor purfuing Zcnobia to this city, did all in 
his power to induce her to fubmiflion,- but thehaughrv 
queen refufed his proffered terrfis of life and fecuruy with 
fcorn, reiving on the fuccours which (he cxpefted from tlie 
Perfians, the Saracens, and the Armenians. However, 
Aurelian's diligence furmounted every obftacle ; he inter- 
cepted die Perlian auxiliaries and difperfed them ; the Sara- 
cens fliared ihe fame fate ; and the Armenians were, by 
plaufible promifes, induced to efpoufe his interefl : Thus 
Zcnobia, deceived in her expe(5led fuccours, and defpairinj; 
of relief, attempted to fly into Perfia ; but was taken bv a 
chofen body of horfe fent to purfue her. The city of faL- 
myra like wife fubmittcd to the conqueror. 

The conduct of Zenobia when captive, dimiiiifhed her 
former fame. She implored the mercy of Aurelian, ac- 
knowledged the guilt of refinance, and imputed it to the 
counfels of her fecretary* Longinus, the celebrated critic. 
The unlettered mind of Aurelian was not to be moved bv 
genius or learning, the unhappy minifler was- doomed to 
nnmediatc execution ; but the fame of Longinus will fur- 
vive that of the queen who betrayed him, and the Emperur 
who condemned him. 

Zenobia was referved to grace the Emperor's triumpli : 
to whom he afterwards behaved with a generous clemency. 
She was pre'.cnted with an elegant villa at Tivoli, her daugh- 
ters married into noble families, and lier race was not ex- 
tinft in the fifth century. 

Hiftorians give us tl\e following account of hfs death. 
Meneftheus, his prirxipal fecrctary, having been threatentsl 
by him, for fome fault which he had committed, began to 
coufider how he might prevent the premeditated blow, f or 
this purpofe he forged a lii't of the names of feveral perfon^, 
whom he pretended tlie Emperor had marked out for death, 
adding his own, to ftrcngchcn him in the confidence of the 
party. The fcrcll, thus counivcJi, was fhown witJi an aT 
of the utmoft fecrccy to fome of the perfons concerned ;. and 
ihey, to procure their fiifctv, immediately agreed* with hiin 
to acftroy the E.iperor. Tins refolution was foon put into 
execution, {vv as the Emperor p^ifletl with a fmall guard, 
from Uracka, in Thrace, towards Evzantium, tJie con^pi- 
Jiitprs foi upon him, and llcw him wiih very little rciiftance. 
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TliC people, in his death, lamented a great and fortunate 
fiincc, the army re^^rctted a warlike commander, and thp 
llatc loft a ulcful though fevere reformer. 

Aurclian is generally ftiled the Reftorer df the Empiric 
M^liich, after the misfortunes that it had fufFercd by the cap- 
tivity of Valerian, and the indolence of Galienus, began to 
revive under Claudius, and w:i8, in fome mcafure, rcftored 
to its former luftre by Aurelian. 

He is faid to have been the firft Roman Emperor that 
dared to appear in public with a diadem on his head. Some 
of the fucccedlng princes followed his example in that re- 
{f)cft ; but that royal ornament was not commonly wora 
*" the time of Cpuftautine^ 



CHAP. XLIX. 

Tacitus^ when made Emperor^ gives his Ejlate to the Pithtlc, 
IVorks o/TacituSy the Hijiorian^ greatly honoured,by him. 
yfichievements of Probus^'^Carus and his two Sons. 

TACITUS, a man of grcit merit, and a 
relation of Cornelius Tacitus, the celc- A. D. »7S. 
brated hiftorian, fucceedcd AurcHan in the 
empire. 

When hc'afcended the imperial tlKone, he gave hi« pftate 
to the public, and his money to the foldiers. Me was extreme- 
ly temperate, fond of learning;, and the memory of fuch men 
as had defcrved well of their country. The works of Ta- 
citus, in particular, were greatly nonourcd by him. Ho 
commanded that they ihould be placed in every public li- 
brary tlirou2,hout the empire, and that many copies of them 
ihould be tranfcribed at the public charge. 

A reign begun with fuch moderation and juilice, only 
wanted continuance, to have made the empire happy j but 
after enjoying the empire about lix monins, he died of a 
fever in his march to oppofe the Perfians and Scythians^ 
who had invaded the caftern parts of the empire, 

Florianus, the brother of I'acitus, Inflai^tly ufurped the 

furplc, without awaiting the iipprobation of the fenate. 
'robus, the heroic general of fhc caft, dc<lared himfclf the 
avenger of the infulted authority of that aiFcmbly. Though 
die etfeminatc troops of Syria appeared unequal to encoun- 
ter the hardy legions of Jburope, yet the adlivity of Probus 
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umphed over every obftacle. The veterans of his rival 
Cckcned in the fultry heats of Cilicia ; and Florianus after 
enjoying the imperial title about three months, fell at Tar- 
fus a facrificc to the contempt of his foldiers. 

'The viilorious Probus was, with Claudius and Aurelian, 
defcended from a race of peafants in Illyricum ; like his 
warUke predeceffors, he had rifcn by military merit. Africa 
and Pontus, the Rhine, the Danube, the Euphrates, and the 
Nile, by turns had witnefled his perfonal prowefs and con* 
du6l in war. 

As every year produced new calamities to die empire, 
and freih irruptions on every fide threatened univerfal defo- 
lation ; perhaps, at this time, no abilities, except thofe of 
Probus, were capable of oppofing fuch united invations. He 
haftened with an army to reprefs the Germans in Gaid, of 
^'hom he flew four hundred thoufand. He then mardied 
into Dalmatla, to oppofc and fubdue the Sarmatians. From 
thence he led his forces into Thrace, and compelled the 
Goths to fue for peace. The king of Perfia fubmitted at 
his approach ; and upon his returning to Europe^ he divided 
the depopulated parts of Thrace among its barbarous in- 
vaders. 

The rebellion of Bonofus and Proculus, the former cele- 
brated for his prowefs in the combats of Bacchus, and the 
latter in thofe of Venus, was fpecdily cruflied. The leaders 
- funk beneath the fupe.ior genius of l^robus, but their adhe- 
rents experienced |^is mercy. Bonofus, who was fo re- 
fnarkable a votary of Bacchus, that he could drink as much 
wine as ten men, without being difordered, upon his being 
defeat^, hanged himielf in de'.pair. Probus, when he faw 
him, immediately a iter his death, couid not avoid pointing 
at the body, and laying, " There hangs, not a man, but a bot- 
** tie." But (till, notwithftanding cverj' effort to give quiet 
to the empire, the barbarians, who furrounded it, kept it in 
•ontinual alarms. They were frequently repulfed to their 
native wilds, but they as July returned with freih rage and 
increafed ierocity. The Goths and Vandals, finding the 
Emperor cn^a.;ed in quelling domeilic difputes, renewed 
tlitir accuftomed inroads, and once more felt the punilhment 
of their piefumption. They were concjuered in feveral en- 
gagements, and Prc.bus returned in triumph to Roitie. 

The .ifcipline, which had been introduced Into the camp 
by Aurelian, was maintained, though with lefs cruelty, by 
Probus ; the troops were excrcilcd in covering with rich 
vineyards the hills of Giiul ai.d Pannonia ; and an unhealthy 
tradl of marihy ground near Sirmium, where Probus was 
borni was converted into tillage by their labour ; but the 

Emperof 
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Emperor in dxefe AVorks did not fufficiendy confult the Eerce 
difpofitions of the legionaries ; and an unguarded exprcffion, 
that on the eftablifhment of a univerfal peace, he might abo- 
lifh the neceflity ofa {landing army, proved fatal to him. In 
one of the hottcft days of fmnrner, as he feverely urged their 
toil, the folcjiers threw down their tools, gralped their arms, 
and broke out into a furious mutiny. The Emperor vainly 
fonght refuge in a lofty tower ; the doors were forced, and 
a thoufand 1 words were plunged into the body of the prince. 
The rage of the troops was extinguifhed with his life ; they 
lamented their raftinefs, ^nd by an honourable monument 
Ihey eredled, perpetuated the tame of his vidtories. The 
following epitaph was infcribed on his tomb : — " Here lies 
" the Emperor Probus, truly deferving the name , a fub- 
** duer of barbarians, and a conqueror of ufurpers.'* - 

Upon the death of Probus, Carus, then captain of* the 
guards, was proclaimed Emperor by the army, who, in 
order to ftrengthen his authority, united his two fons, Cari^ 
nus and Nuraerian, with him in command ; the former of 
whom was as much fuUied by his vices, as the younger was 
xenniarkable for his virtues, modefty, and courage. 

The new Emperor had fcarce time to puni{h the mur- 
derers of the- late monarch, when he was alarmed by a freflx 
irruption of the Sarmatians, over whom he gainea a fignaj 
vidlory. The Perfian monarch alfo madefome attempts upon 
Ae empire; but Carus affured his ambaffadors, that if their 
matter perfifted in his obftinacy, all his fields ftiould fopn 
be as bare a« his own bald head ; which he {hewed them^ 
Jn confequence of this threat he marched to the wciUs of 
Ctefiphon; and a dreadful battle enfuing, he once more 
gained a compleat vidlory . What the refult of this fucceft 
might have been, is not known, for he was fhortly after 
ftruck dead, by lightning, in his tent, with majiy others who 
were round hun. 

Numerian, the youngeft fon, who accompanied his fa- 
ther in this expedition, was jnconfolable for his death, and 
brought fuch a diforder upon his eyes, with weeping, that 
he was obliged to be carried along with the army, fhut up 
in a clofe litter. The peculiarity of his fituation, after fome 
time, excited the ambition of Aper, his father-in-law, wh6 
fuppofcd thai: he could now, without any great danger^ aim 
at the empire himfelf. He, therefore, hired a mercenary 
villain to murder the Emperor in his litter ; and, the better 
to conceal the faft, reported that he wa& ftill alive, but una- 
ble to endure the light. In this manner was the dead body 
carried about for fome days, Aper continuing to attend it 
y^jfli the utmoft appearance of refpe6k, and feeming to take 
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prdcrs as ufual. The offcnfivenefs, however, of its fmell» 
at length difcovcred the treachery, and excited an univerfal 
uproar throughout the army. In the midft of this tumult^ 
. iJiocletian one of the iiioft noted commanders of his time, 
was chofen Emperor, and with his own hand flew Aper ^ 
. having thus, as it is faid, fulfilled a prophecy, which de- 
clared, that Diocletian Ihould be Emperor after he had flain 
a boar, 

Carinus, the remaining fon,' did not long furvive his fa?* 
thcr and brother ; for giving himfelf up to his vices, and yet, 
.at the fame time, oppofmg the new-made Emperor, the 
competitors led their forces into Mxfia, where Diocletian 
being viftorious, Carinus was flain by a tribune of his owii 
ariny, whofe wife he had formerly imulted. 
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CHAP. L, 

Partition of the Empire under Diocletian* — Rejignation e^ 

Diocletian and Maximian, — Philofophical Turn of Diocle-r^ 

tian,-^Death of Maximian. — CharaSfer of Conftantius. 
t 

DIOCLETIAN, like Auguftus, may be confldercd 
as th^ founder o^' a new empire. As his reign wa$ 
pnore illuftrio-is t^n tliU of any of his predeceflbrs, fo was 
his birth more abjeft and obfcure.. His parents had been 
flaves ; nor was he hhuieif diillnguiflied by any other name, 
than that which he derived from a fmall town in Dalmat!a| 
from whence his mother deduced her origin. 
A. D. 284. The ilrong claims of merit procured his elcva? 
tion. 
Confcious chat the weigjht of the empire was too heavy 
for a fmgle perion tofuftiiin? Diocletian took in Maximian, 
his general, as a partner ia the fatigr.es of duty, : "iaking hina 
his equal and companion on the throne. Thus mutually 
aflifting each other, they concurrerl in promoting the gene- 
ral good and humbling their eneiv.ies. And it muft be ob- 
fervcd, that there never was a period, in which there were 
more numc ou^ or formidable civ mies to oppofe. 

Dangerous infurre£i:ioiis, be.ng made in Gaul, Egypt, 

Africa, and Britain, Diocletian was of opinion, that the 

^mpire, affailcd on every llde, required on every iidi the 

l^efence of an Emperor. He, therefore^, refolved ag^ain to 

diyi4e his power, and wiih tl>e inferior title of Caelar, to 

confer 
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ponfer on two generals, of approved merit, an equal fharp of 
the fovcreign authority. Galerius and Condantius were 
the two penons inverted with the fecond honours of the im- 
perial purple. The manners!, country and extradtion of 
Galerius were the fame as thofe of Maximian : the hinh of 
Conftantius excelled that of his colleague* ; his father was 
a confiderable noble of Dardania, and his mother a niece pf 
the Emperor Claudius, A youth fpent in arms, had not 
changed a difpoiition naturally mild and amiable. To 
ttrcngthen the bonds of this union, each of the Emperors 
affumed the chara<Ster of a father to one of the Casfars \ 
Diocletian to Galerius, Maximian to Con(lantIus; and 
each, obliging them to repudiate their former wives, beftowed • 
his daughter in marriage on his adopted fon- The defence 
of Gaulf Spain, and Britain, was entrufted to Conftantius ; 
the banks of the Danube to Galeriui ; Italy and Afripa to 
Alaximian \ and Thrace, Egypt, and the rich countries of 
Afia were referred to Diocletian. Each was fovereign 
within his ovym jurlf|;li(Slion, and tlieir united authority ex- 
tended over the whole monarchy. This was a ruinous plaji 
^^ policy ; but fuch was the difordered ftate of the empire, 
that no abilities could apply a proper remedy. 

The PerfTans, having invaded Mefopotamia, were over- 
come in a declfive engagement, their camp plundered and 
taken, and the king's wives and children made prlloners of 
\v<]ir. 

Tlie northern Germanic nations flill remained unfubdued, 
Thefe were utterly unconquerable, as y^\ lipon account- 
pf their favage tiercencfs, as the inhofpiBle fcverity of the 
climate and foil from whence they iffiied. Conftantly at 
.war with the Rom;ins, they made irruptions, when the ar- 
mies, fcnt to reprefs their invafions, were called away ; and 
upon their retunij they as fuddcnly withdrew into their cold, 
l):irren, anjl inacceflible retreats, which ojdy themfelves could 
endure. In this manner the Scythians, Goths, Sarmatians, 
Alani, Carfir, and Quadi, poured down in incredible num- 
bers ; while every defeat feemed but to increafe their ftrength 
and perfeverance, Of thefe, multitudes were taken prifon- 
ers, and fcnt to people the more fouthern parts of the em- 
pire : ftiil greater numbers wt?re deftroyed ; and though the 
reft were driven back to their native forefts, y^t they con^ 
tinned ever mindful of their inveterate enmity,' and like fa- 
vage beaflr, only remained inad^ive, till they had licked 
their wounds for a new encounter. 

During this interval, as if the external miferies of the em- 
pire were not fufficient, the tenth and laft perfecution was 
fc^wed agaijif^ the Chrlftians. This is faid tw liave ex- 
ceeded 
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cceded all the former in feverity; and fuch was the zeal 
with which it was purfucd, tliat in an ancient infcription, 
ive are informed, that tlic government had effaced the name 
and fuperftition of the Chriftians, and had reftored and pro* 
pagated the worfliip of the, Gods. Their attempts however, 
Tvercbiit the malicious efforts of an expiring party; for 
Chriftianity foon after was eftablifhed by law, and triumph* 
cd over the malice of all its enemies. 

In the midft of the trouble, raifed by this perfecntion, and 
of the contefts that ftnick at tlie external parts of the ftate, 
Diocletian and Maximian furprifed the world by refigning 
their dignities on the fame day, and boh retiring into pri- 
vate ftations. Hillorians are much divided cc nceming: the 
motives that thus induced them to give up thofe honours 
which they had purchafed with 'fo much danger. Some 
afcribe it to the philofophical turn of Diocletian ; and others, 
to his being difgufted with the obftinacy of his Chriftiaa 
fubjefts ; but a judicious writer * fays he was compelled to it, 
as well as his partner, by Galerius, who coming to Nico- 
media upon the Emperor's recovery from a great ficknefs, 
threatened him with a civil war, in cafe he retufcd to refign. 
Of this, however, we are well affured, tliat he ftill preferved 
a dignity of fentiment in his retirement, that might induce 
us to believe he had no other motive but virtue for his refig- 
nation. Having retired to his birth-place, he fpent his time 
in cultivating his garden, affuring his vifitors that then only 
he began to enjoy the world, when he was thought by the 
reft of mankind ^have forfaken it. Some of his friendf 
attempting to pe^^4e him to refume the empire ; he replied, 
that if they knew nis prefent happinefs, they would ratl^r 
endeavour to ii^itate than difturb it. In this contented man* 
ner he lived for fome time, and at laft died either by poifoa 
or madnefs; but this is uncertain. His icign, which cpn- 
tinned twenty years, was adtive and ufeful. His authority, 
being tindturea with feverity, was well, adapted to the dc* 
praved ftate of morals at that time. 

Maximian, his partner in the empire, and in rcfignation, 
was by no means fo well contented with his fituation. He 
longed once more for power, and difturbed the two fucceedr 
ing reigns with vain efforts to refume it ; attq;mpting to en- 

fage Diocletian in the fame defign. Being obliged to leave 
Lome, where he had occasioned great confufion, he went 
over into Gaul, where he was kindly received by Conftan- 
tine, then acknowledged Emperor of the weft. But dierg 
alfo continuing his intrigues, and endeavouring to force hi^ 
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own daughter to dedroy her hu(band, he was detefbed, aiid 
condemned to die by whatever death herfhould think prpper* 
Jiaftantius tells us, that he chofe to die by hanging* 

As foon as Diocleciau and Maximian ]>ad 
rcfigncd the purple, their ftation was fiilede^by A. P. 3044 
the two Caelars, Galerius and Confl:antius, who 
imracdiatcly affumed the titjc of Au ^uftus. 

The character of Conftantius was truly acnlable. Ht 
was frugal, chafte, and temperate. Being one day reproached 
by Diocletian's ambaffadors, for his poverty, ne.only ind«« 
mated his wants to the people i and, in a tew^ hours, tno 
fums preiented loim amazed the behv Iders, and exceeded theii^ 
higheit expedlations. ** Learn from hence/' faid he thea 
tp the ambaffadors, '* that the love of the people is the rich* 
** ell treafure; and that a prince's ivcaltn is never fo fafe, as 
'^ when his people are the guardians of his exchequer." 
, la dij fecond year of his reign, he went over into Brl« 
tain, and leaving his fon Conilantine as a kind of hoftage. 
In the court of his partner in the empire, he took up his re- 
fidcnce at York, rie there continued in the pra^lice of his 
ufual virtues, till falling fick, he be^an to think of a fuccef-* 
for. Though his fon was immediately fent for, Conftantius 
was paft recovery before his arrival. He received him, 
however, with marks of the utmoft affeftion, and, raifing. 
himfelf in lus bed, gave him feveral inRru£lions, particu* 
larly recommending the Chriftians to his proteftion. He 
then bequeathed the empire to his care, and crying outy 
*< That none but the pious Conjiantine Jhoul^ucceed Urn,'* hQ 
g:(pired in his arms. ^Pf 
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WHEN Conftantine was proclaimed In Britain, his 
partner, in the empire was fo much enraged at hi$ 
advancement, that he was ^oing to condemn the meflenger' 
who brought him the account; but being difluaded, he 
feemed to acqulefce in what .be could j;i9t prevent, and fent 
hiin the cnfigns of royalty, 

Afte^ 
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Ahdr the death of G Jciiis, and the rlcfcat 
A. D. jM, of feveral competitors for the throne, Coiiftan- 
tine became I'olc madcr of the Roman vvoiKl, 
when he honoured the fcnate with his prefencc, and affured 
that ilhiftrious order of his fmccre regard. Games and 
feltivals were inftituted to perpetuate me fame of his vic^ 
torv; but the triumphal arch of the vi6lor ftill remains a 
melancholy proof of tlie decline of the arts. No fculp- 
tor was found in the capital, capable of adorning that pub- 
lic monument. The arch of Trajan was ftrippcd of it» 
ornaments; and Parthian fij^urcs appoar proOratc at the 
feet of a prince, who never carried his arms beyond the 
Euphrates, 

Tli€ final abolition of the prxtorian guards fucceencd 
the triumph of Conftantine; their fonificd camp was dc- 
ftroyed, and the few who had efcaped the fword, were dif- 
pcried among the legions, and baniihed to the frontiers. 

Conftantine, who, fome time beTorc, had made a public 
profcifion of the Chriftian religion, now refolvcd to efta- 
bliih it on fo fure a bafis, thit no revolution IhoultJ flialcc 
It. EJidls were iffued, declaring that the Chriftians fliouid 
b: cafcd of all their grievances, and received into places. of 
trurt and authority ; and it was ordained that no criminal 
Ihould for the future, iuller deatli by the crof!\ wluch hail 
formerly been the ufual way of puniihing flaves convivfled 
of capital oflenccs. The progrels and efta^hliflimeiit of th;? 
Chrili:ian religion was favoured and alhfted by feveral 
ca-ufes. Tfec z^J and virtues of the firft Chriftians, which 
correfponded w^fcthe purity of their dovftrincs, coukl not 
fail to command the veneration of the people, and inciwale 
the ni?mber of their followers. The dodlrine of a future 
life, and the iaimortality of the foul, though generally re- 
jected, imprefled the mmds of the more exalted fagcs of 
Xjrccc and Rome. Philofophy pointed out the hope, bu( 
divine revelation aloue can alccrtajn the exiftence of a 
future ftate. Eternal happinefs, therefore, on evangelic i^ 
conditions, was accepted bv great numbcis of evpry Reli- 
gion, of every rank^ and of (^vctw province, in the Roman 
empire. 

The aftivity of the Chriftians, alfo, in the government 
of the church, was marked by a fpirit of patriotifm, fnch 
as had r.harafterifed the firft of the Romans in the aggran- 
difcment of the republic. The ecclefiaftical governors of 
the chriftians were taught to unite the wifdom of the fe.- 
pcnt with the innocence of the dove. In the churth, as 
well as in the world, the ptrfons placed in any public fta- 
lion rendered themfelvcs ccnuJci able by uicir eloquence and 
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firmnefs, by their knowledge of mankind, and by their dcx-* 
tcrity in bufinefs ; and the exertion of th^fe qualifications 
wa? advantageoufly ontraftcd ^vith the cool' indifference of 
the minifters of Polytheifm. 

Conftantine declared it to be his pleafurc, that in all the 
provinces of the empire the orders of the bifliops fliould he 
exaftly obeyed ; a privilege of which, in fuccecding times, 
thefe fathers made but a very indifferent ufe. He called alfo 
a general council of them, in order to reprefs the herefies 
that had already crept into the church, pirticularly' that of 
Arius. To this place repaired about three hundred and 
eighteen bifliops, b^fides a multitude of prefbyters and dea- 
cons, together with the Emperor himfelf; who all, except 
fcventecn, concurred in condemning the tenets of Arius j 
who, with his affociates was baniflied into a remote part of 
the empire. 

Having now rcflored pgace through all his imperial do- 
minions, Conftantine refolved to transfer the feat of einpire 
from -Rome to Byzantium, or Conftantiriople, 
as it was afterwards called. Whatever might A. D. 330. 
have been the reafons which induced him to this 
undertaking; whether it was bscaufe he was offended at 
fome affronts he had received at Rome, or that he fuppofed 
Conftantinople more in the centre of the empire ; or that 
he thouglit the eallerii parts more required his prefence, ex- 
perience has ill own that they were all weak and groundless. 
The empire had long before been in a moft declining ftate ; 
but this, in a great mcafure, gave precipitation to its downr 
fall. Afrer this it never refumed its foritifr fplendour, but, 
like a flower transplanted into a foreign clime, languiflied 
by degrees, and at, length funk into nothing. 

His defiirn was to build a city, which he might make the 
capital of the world ; and for tliis purpofe, he mad^ choice 
of a fituation at Chalccdon in Afia Mi'nor ; but we are told, 
that in laying out the ground-plan, an eagle caught up the 
line, and flew with it over to Byzantium, a city- which lay 
upon the oppofite fide of the Bofphorus, Here, therefore, 
it was thought expedient to fix the feat of empire ; and, in- 
deed nature feemed to have formed it with all the conveni- 
ences, and all the beauties, which might induce power to 
make it the feat of refidencs. It was fituatcd on a plain, 
which rofe gently from the water, and commanded that 
ftraight which unites the Mediterranean with the Euxinc 
fea. The climate was healthy, the foil fertile ; the harboitr 
Vras fequrc and capacious, and the approach on the fide oi 
the continent vvas of fmall extent, and eafy defwice, 
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Five of the fcven hills, whlch^ on the approach to fcon- 
ftantinoplc, appear to rife above each othf;r, w( re cnclofcd 
within the walls of Conftaniinc. The new buildin;;s, about 
a century after die death of the founder, covered the narrow 
jidgc of the fixth, and the broud luminit of the fevertth hill; 
and the younger Theodofuis, to protcdt thele fuburbs from 
the broads of the barbarians, furroundcd the whole wIiU 
adequate walls : yet even including the fuburbs of Pcra and 
Galata, which are iltuatcd beyond the harbour, the circum- 
ference of Confluntinople cannot exceed fourteen Roman 
miles. 

To cre£l an eternal monument to his glories, the Emperor 
employed the wealth and labour of the Roman world ; for 
the c6nftru£lion of the walls alone were allowed two milliorv 
five hundred thi'ufai>d pounds. But the decline of arts com* 
pelled him to adorn his capital with the works of remoter 
periods ; and to gratify his vanity, the cities of Greece and 
Afia were difpoilcd of their moft valuable ornamcntd\ 
*Wh:itevcr could exalt the dignity of a great city, or con- 
tribute to the benefit or pleasure of its numerous mliabitants, 
was to be found within the wills of Conflantinoplc, A par- 
ticular dcfcription, compofcd about a century after its foun- 
dation, enumerates a capital or fchool of leirnine, a ciniis, 
two theatres, eif»ht public, and one hundred an.i fifcy-tlirce 
private baths, fifty -two porticoes, five p^ranaries, eight 
aquedudls of water, four fpacio'^^s halls of jufticc, fourteen 
churches, foui teen palaces, and four ihouiatid three hundred 
and eighty eight houfcs, which fur their fize or beauty, 
defervcd to be dlftlaguiihcd from the multitude of plebeian 
habitations. 

The population of his favoured city was the next and 
moft fenous objedk of the attention or its foiJnier. The 
inhabitants of Rome and the mcjre ancient ciii s of the em- 
pire were at firft allured or tompcilcd to relinquifh their 
refidence ; but encouragements and oblii^ations foon l)ecumc 
unneccffary ; the fubjedti of lUe empire were attrafleJ by 
the feat of government, and Couflanilnople, in Icfs than a 
century, was fupcrior to Rome. 

Jtaly indeed was defolated by ihc^^ change. R(.hbcd of its 
wealth and inhabitants, it funk into a llate of the moft an- 
nihilating languor. Chan^^.ed into a garden by Afiatic pomp, 
and crowded with villas, now dcferted by tncir voluptuous 
owners, this once fertile country was unable to mainuin 
itfelf. ^ 

This removal produced no iinnrdlate alti*ration in the 
government of the empire ; the inhabitants of Rome, thou;;h 
with rcluftance, fubmittod to the change j nor was there 

for 
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for two or three years any difturbance in the date, until, at 
length, the Goths finding that the Romans had withdrawn 
all their garrifons along the Danube, renewed their inroads, 
and ravaged the country with unheard-of cruelty. Con-^ 
ftantine however foon repreffed their Incurfions, " and fo 
ftraitened them, that near an hundred thoufand of their num- * 
ber periihed by cold and hunger. Thefe,^ and fome other 
infurreftions, being happily fuppreffed, the government of 
the empire was dividfed as follows : Conftantine, the Em- 
^ peror's eldeft fon, commanded in Gaul and the wcftern pro- 
' vinces ; Conftantius, his fecond, governed Africa and Illy- 
ricum ; and Conftans, the youngeft, ruled in Italy, Dalma* 
tius the Emperor's brother, was fent to defend thofe parts 
that bordered upon the Goths ; and Anmibalianus, his ne- 
phew, had the charge of Cappadocia and Armenia Minor^, 
This divifion of the empire ftill farther contributed to its 
downfall ; for the united llrength of the ftate bein;; no longer 
brought to reprefs invafions, the barbarians fought with fu- 
peridr numbers, and conquered at laft, though often defeated. 
Conftantine, however, did not live to feel thefe calamities. 
The latter part of his reign was peaceful and plendid ; am- ' 
bafladoirs from the remoteft Indies came to acknowledge his 
authority ; the Perfians, who were ready for frefli inroads, 
jjpon finding him ^prepared to oppofe them, feht humblyjo 
delire his fnendlhip and forgivenefs. 

Thus he enjoyed an uninterrupted flow of private as weH 
as public felicity, till the 30th year of his reign, when^hc 
ended his memorable life at the palace of Aquyron, in the 
fuburbs of Nicomedia, whither he had retired for the benefit 
of the air. 

This monarch's charadler is reprefented to us in very 
different lights: The Chriftian writers of that time adorn it 
with every ftrain of panegyric ; the heathens on the contrary 
load it with all the virulence of invedkive. Nature had been 
favourable to him both with regard to body and mind. His 
ftature was lofty, his countenance majeftic, and his deport-s 
ment graceful ; whilft his adherence to chaflity and tempe- 
rance prcfcrved his conftitution to a'Very late period of life. 
In difpatch of bufinefs he was indefatigable ; in the field he 
* was an intrepid foldicr and confummate general. He efta- 
bliflied a religion that continues to bc the blefling of mankind, 
Vut purfucd a fchcme of politics that deftroycd the empire. 
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Caufes of the Decline dnd Fall of the Roman Empire, 

THE power of the prxt6rian bands inpreafcd to fuch i 
decree, as to end mger the ftate. They were infti- 
tutedby Auguftus, as already obferved, to guard his perfori 
and maintain his ufurpcd dominion. That fuch a formi- 
dable body might not alarm the Roman people, three co- 
horts only were ftationcd in the capital, while the reft was 
difpcrfed m . the adjacent towns of Italy. After the Ro- 
mans had been accuftomcd to fubjcvflion, Tiberius, undo:' 
the pretence of relieving Italy from a heavy burthen, and 
improving the military difciplinc, aflemblea them in the 
city, in a permanent -camp. 

The armed miniftcrs of dc'potifm frequently overturn 
that throne which they were nitcndcd to lupport. Intro- 
duced into the palace and the Senate, the pnttorian band? 
began to perceive tlieir «wn l"lren<;th, and the wcaknefs of 
the civil government. A fuccCifiDn of emperors, vhoiu 
they created or dethroned, convinced them, tliat the fupremc 
power was at their difpofal. 

To curb the infolence, and balance the power of thcfe 
formidable bands, 'I'itus, Trajan, and the Antonincs, by 
rcftoriug the influence of the Senate, preferved an inter- 
mediate power between them and the army. The image 
of their ancient freedom was even Ix^Kl up to the people. 
But Severus, educated in camps, had been accuftomed to 
the defpotifm of military command. He annihilated the 
authority of tlie Senate, and governed by the army. Ha 
augmented the guards to four times the ancient number, 
ana recruited them iiidifcriminatcly troin all the provinces 
of the empire. 

The captain of thcfc troops, amounting to fifty thoufand 
men, was, under the name of Praetoriaa Pr.vtecSl, at the 
head of the army, of the finances, and of the law, 

A military government was wow cftabllflied ; and every 
military government lluihiates between the extremes of ab- 
folutc monarchy and \<rild democracy* 

The emperors now depended on the legion^, whofc fa» 
vour they had to fecure, and whofe avarice they had tO' 
gratify by donations and bribes. Opprcffion and tyranny 

had 
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had already pillaged and impover{{hed the provinces i andf 
>vhlle the expences of the government increafed, the reve- 
nues of the empire were diminiihed. 

To augment the revenues, Caraccalla extended the free* 
doin of the city to the whole Roman world. While 
Rome and Italy were rcprcfcnteJ as the centre of govern- 
ment, a national chara^er was ^referved. The higher 
offices in the army were filled by men, who, rifing by re- 
grilar (le{is through the fucceflion of civil and military ho- 
nours, poiTeiTed influence in the legions, and preferved order 
in the commonwealth. But, when Caraccalla conferred 
the freedom of Rome on all the fubjecls of the empire^ the 
national fpirit and the Roman character became extindt* 
The legions were compofedof pcafants adkd barbarians, who 
knew no country but their camp. Rome was no longer 
the city of Romans. The army were no more the U)U 
diers of their country, but lawlefs banditti, infatiable of 
prey. They expofcd the empire by public au&ion to th© 
higneft bidder. They defied Emperors, to extort vaft fum$ 
of money, and dethroned them, to extort equal fums fromi 
their fucceflbrs^ In fifty years from the death of Scverus^ 
more than fifty emperors were created or murdered, to gra<* 
tify the avarice or infolence of this military mob. 

When Italy and the adjacent provinces were fo ex* 
haufted that little hopes of plunder remained to the foldiers, 
ambitious candidates found it more and more difficult to 
amafs fufficient treafure to bribe ihe le^ions.^ The empe-r 
rors availing themfelves of this difpofition of the troops^ 
divided the imperial power, to preferve the fovereign au* 
^ority« Marcus Aurelius had given the example of a(fo« 
ciatinz a partner to the throne. This cuftom was feU 
k>wea by feveral of his fucccfTors ; and Dioclefian at lafl 
ordained, that two Emperors (hould govern conjomtlyi) 
^nd two Casfars be appointed tlieir lieutenants and (uccelf 
tors. 

By this arrangement of Dioclefian, the military anarchy 
was deftroyed ; and the armies, commanded by prmces wha 
were united in one intereft, obeyed. 

The tyranxw was now transferred from dbe legion^ to tht 
prince. > oafe from confpirators, and feated on their thrones^ 
the Eropcrors imitated the pomp and the luxury 0^ an Afi*^ 
atic court, and Committed the government of tne empire to 
£ivoarites, and to womoi* 

The Roman empire was now governed by four princeSy 
who conunanded four great armies. The uncommon ge J 
»ius of <me man, or the more uncommon ccmcord of mr 
firft fovereign^ iniglu give a temporary ftabili^ to fuch 
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a form of government. But, in the iifual courfe of hu-' 
man a&irs, fuch an heterogeneous body muft foon be rent 
afunder, and fall in pieces. The partition of fupremc 
power creates jcaloufics and fufp'fcions ; and, prefenting a 
conftant obje£t to the paffions, paves the way for revolu-» 
tions. 

The abdication of Dioclefian (hewed that he was the 
vidiim of bis own policy. His colleague alfo refigning, the 
two Caefars, Galerius, and Conftantlu^, affumetl the pur- 
ple. Thcfe fellow-fovcreigus foon fufpcdlcd each other, 
and broke olF all communicauon, the one c^overning the 
£ail, and the other the Weft. Two co-ordinate powers, 
independent of each other, were now eftablifhcd. Hiuice 
the 01 '-^in of the Euftern and the Weftern empires, 

Rome, ccafing to be the feat of em^re, was no longer 
ihe centre of riches ; and Italy, robbed of its wealth, its 
armies and inhabitants, funk into a ftate of languor. Re- 
cruits to fupply the legions were not now to be found. 
When the armies difpofed of the imperial dignity, the mi- 
litary rank was an objedt of ambition as well as of ava- 
rice. Numerous candidates ottered to embrace a profef- 
fioii which led to opulence and power. Hence the empire 
feemed to relume new ftrength, under the reigns of Clau- 
dius, Aurelian, and Probus. 

But when the arrangement of Dioclefian took place, 
the foldiers had it no longer in their power to difpole the 
emperors, to plunder the people, or to extort donations from 
their mafters. Their confcquence was loft, the militarv 
rank was debafed, and few were willing to wield the fword. 
- Galienus had made a law, prohibiting the fenators from 
ferving in the army ; and from this time the citizens moft 
diftinguiihed by their birth, confined their ambition to civil 
officers. 

• Prom the corruption and effeminacy of the age, the peo- 
ple preferred the fccure indoleiice of poverty to the dangers 
and- fetigues of war. The armies were now filled with 
pea&nts an^ provincials, who were dragged from tlieir fa- 
milies, or bribed inco fervice. Xhus the deprcfixon of the 
martial fpy;ft concurred with tUb decline of the military 
djfcipline. -/ 

In this feeble and dcfcncelefs ftate, the emperor* entered 
into a treaty with fome of the barbarians ; on whom tliey 
beftowed lands within their own territories, in quality of 
auxiliaries, and oppofed them« as a bulwark, to other bar- 
barians. Without thcfo tbrcign aids, the Emperors, who 
iiiccceded Dioclefian, <eould form no extenlive enterprize. 

By 
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By this means the barbarians learned the difcipline of thfc ' 
Romans, and knew the advantage of a folid eftablifhrnentt 

An empire founded by arms muft be fUpporttd by anns» 
Accordingly, it was the great ftudy or the Romans, in 
the glowing periods of the Republic^ to animate the valour, 
andperfccSi the difcipline of the legions. . Whjnthe fpirit* 
which had rendered the legions of the Republic invincible, 
no longer a^nimated the mercenary fubjedls of a dcfpotic , 
j)rince, regulations wsre made to fupply that defedt; and 
laudable arts ufed to improve the valour and docility of thofe 
armies, by which the imperial dominions were to be pro- 
tefted or extended. 

When the praetorian bands had afflimed the right to 
difpofe of the throne, they created and dethroned emperors 
at pleafure, and a military anarchy was eftablifhed. To 
dirainifh the military power, Dioclefian and his fucceflbrs 
deprefled the fpirit and corrupted the difcipline, which had 
rendered the army formidable to the fovereign, as -well as 
to his enemies. The vigour of the military government 
was now diffolved, and the barbarian forces were fuperiot 
in the military art, as well as in courage, to the Roman ' 
armies* 

The Romans' had futfdued the neighbouring nations, and 
obtained univerfal monarchy, n^ot only by the art of war, 
but by their enthufiafm, their policy, their paflion for glory, 
and the Ibve of their country. When thele virtues had dif* 
appeared under the emperors, and the military art alone fur* 
vived, this alone, notwithftanding the weaknefs or tyranny* ^ 
of thefe princes, enabled them to preferve their dominion. 
But, when the army were corrupted, and military difci- 
pline loft, the pallaaium of Rome was withdrawn, and the 
empire expofed a prey to all the nations around. 

Various caufcs have been afligned for the immenfe irrup- 
tion of barbarians, which poured from the north at this 
period of time, The decline of the Roman Empire which 
was now vifible, and felt among the barbarous nations, 
was the true caufe of the invafion of the Roman territo- 
ries ♦. The weft and north of Europe, as well as the 
north of Afia, had always been the feat of roving and 
martial tribes, who were ready on eviiry occafion to ftiift 
their abodes, from the defire of more inviting fcttlements, 
or the hope of plunder and of glory. The defeat and deftruc- 
tion of the Cimbri by Marius, who, on this account, was 
ftHed the third Founder of Rome ; the terror of the Ro- 
man name, occafioned by a long ferics of vidtorics, and the 
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•gions which guarded the frontiers, reprefled for a wfiile, 
the fury of the unconquered nations, and drove to a dif- 
ferent airefkion the torrent of the north. Still, however, 
a fagacious obferver o£ human affairs might have looked to 
diefe reeions wirh anxious forebodings for his country. 
The philofophical eye of a celebrated hiltorian ^ fav^*, from 
a*far, the nations that were to revenge the caofe of man- 
kind, and marked, on the German frootier» the cloud 
that vras to burft in thunder pn Rome. 
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Tht DiJIruilhn tf the R9m(m Empire^ ttfier the Death tf 
Conjiantiniy and the Events which hafiened its Catajirophe. 

HITHERTO the chara(Sters of the Roman emperors 
have been intimately connefkcd with the hiflory of 
die ilate : and its rife or decline micht have been faid to de- 
pend on the virtues and vices, the wifdom or the indolence, 
of thofe who governed it. But from this dreary period 
Its recovery was become defperate ; no wifdom coula obviate 
its fall, no courage oppofe the evils that furrounded it on 
every fide. In&ead therefore of entering into a minute ac- 
count of the characters of its fucceeding emperors, it will at 
prefent fuffice to take a general furvey of this part of the 
hiilory, and rather defcril^ the caufes by which tne ftate was 
brouffht down to nothing, tl^an the perfons who neither 
could hailen hor prevent its decline. Indeed if v^e were to en- 
ter into a detail concerning the chara£ters of the princes of 
thofe times, it ihould be thofe of the conquerors, not the con- 
quered 'r of thofe Gothic chiefs who led a more virtuous and 
more courageous people to the conquefts (xf nations, cor-* 
1 upted by vice and enervated by luxury. 

lliefe barbarians were at firft unknown to the Romans, 
and for fome time after had been only incommodious to 
them. But they were* now become formidable, and arofe 
in fuch numbers, that the earth feemed to produce a new 
race of mankind, to complete the empire's deflrud^ion. They 
had been increaflng in ttieir deferts, amidH* regions covered 
with fMoW} and had long only waited the opportunity of 
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poflefling & more fiivoufable cUmate. Agabft fuch an 
«n«my, no courage could avail, no abilitiw be fuc^cfsful. 
A viitorv only cut ofF numbers without an habitation ; and 
tribes foon to be fucceeded by others equally defperate and . 

obfcure. 

Ti;ie fmy erors who were deftined to contend with this 
people, were ieldom firni(hed with a fufficient degree of 
courage or conduct to oppofe them. Alia feemed to ener^ 
vate their manners, and produced a defire to be adored like 
the monarcht of the Eaft. Sunk in foftnefs, they {hewed 
thcmfelvcs with Icfs frequency to the fqUiers, they became 
more indolent, fonder of domeftic plealiircs, and more ab- 
ftraftcd from the empire. Conftantiu«, who reigned thir- 
ty-cight years, was weak, timid, and unfuccefcfulj go- 
verned by his eunuchs and his wives \ and unfit to prop the 
falling empire. 

Julian, his fucceflbr, furnamed the Apoftate, 
upon account of his relapfing into Paganifm, A. D. 361. 
was, notwithftanding, a very good and a very 
valiant prince. By his wifdpm, condu<^, and crconomy^ 
he chafed the barbarians, who had taken fifty towns upon 
the Rhine, out of their new fettlements, and his name was 
a terror to them during his reign, which lafted - but two 
years. 

Jovian and Valentinlan had virtue and ftren^th fufficient 
to preferve tlie empire from immediately falhng under its 
enemies. No prince faw the neceiSty of reftoring the an- 
cient plan of the empire more than Valentinian. Thej 
fon'ner emperors had drained all the frontier garrifons,^ ' 
merely to ftrcngthen their own power at home ; but his . 
whole life was employed in fortifying the banks of the 
Rhine, making levies, raifing caftles, placing troops in 
proper ftations, and furniihing them with fubfiftence for 
their fupport. An event however, which fome 
tlifceming politicians had forefeen, brouriit a A.D. 451* 
ocw encnay to aflift in the univerfal deftruc^ion. 

That tradk of land which lies between the Palus Maeotis 
the mountains of Caucafu8» and the Cafpian Sea, was inr 
habited by a numerous favage people, who went by the 
name of the Huns and Ai:ins. TMeir foil was fertile, and 
the inha:bitants fond of robbery and plunder. The invafion 
of the Huns impelled the Gothic nation on the provinces 
of the Weft. The original principle of motion was con- 
cealed in the remote countries of the north ; and the latent 
caufes of thefe emigrations may be illuftrated, by confi- 
(iering tlic tribes of nunters and Shepherds, who, in every 
ftge» have inhabited the immenfe plains of Scythia or Tar* 
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tarv; wh«fe a£Uve valour has over-tumed the thrones of 
Aua, andfprcad devaftation through the countries of Eu- 
rope. 

The fhepherds of the north, too indolent to cultivate the 
earth, depend for their fubliftence on their numerous flocks 
and herds. ' Thefe accompany them in their march ; and 
tlic luxuriant vegetation of the grafs in the uncultivated 
wafte affords fufficient pafture for the hardy cattle. The 
fingular tafte of the favages of Scythja for horfe flefli, fa- 
cilitates their military operations ; in their rapid incurilons, 
the cavalry is always- followed by an adequate number of 
fpare horfesy which may be ufed to redouble the fpeed, or 
latisfy the himger of the barb^irians. In a hafty march 
they provide themfelves with little balls of hard curd^ which 
they diffolve in water ; and this unfubftantial diet will fup- 

?ort for many days the life and even fpirits of the patient 
Tartar, 
The houfes of the Tartars are fmall oval tents, which 
afford a promifcuous habitation for both fexes ; the palaces 
of the rich, which confift of wooden huts, may be drawn 
on a waggon by a team of oxen. As foon as the forage of 
a certain diftridb is confumed, the tribe marches tp frefh 
paftures ; their choice of ftations is regulated by the feafons, 
and the a£live and reftlefs fpirit of the Tartar calculates 
him habitually for emigration and conqueft. 

As the Huns imagined it impradlicable to crofs the Palus 
Masotis, they were altogether unacquainted with the Ro- 
mans ; fo that they remained confined within the limits their 
ignorance had affigned them> while other nations plundered 
with fecuritv'. It has been the opinion of fome, that the 
llime, whicn was rolled down by the current of the Ta- 
nais, had by degrees formed a kind of incruftation on the 
furface of the Cimmaerian Bofphorus, over which thofe 
people are fuppofed to have paffed. Others relate that two 
young Scythians, being in full purfuit of an heifer, the 
terrified creature fwam over an arm of jthe fea ; and the 
youths immediately following her, fdund themfelves, as in 
a new world, upon the oppofite Ihore, On their return, 
they did not fail to relate the wonders of the ftrange lands 
ana countries which they had dilcovered. Upon their in- 
formation, an innumerable body of Huns paffed tliofe 
ftraits, and meeting firft with the Goths, made that people 
fly before them. The Goths, in conft^rnation, prefeuted 
themfelves on the banks of the Danube, and with fuppliant 
•a\t, entreated the Romans to allow them a place of refuge. 
This they eafily obtained ft(.m Valens, who affigned fevc- 
iid portion? of land in Thrace for Unw lupport, but left 
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tfaem deftitate of all needful fnpplies. Stimulated, there 
fore, by hunger and refentment, they foon after rofe againil 
iheir prote£tors, and in a dreadful engagement, which wa* 
fought near Adrianople, they deftroyoi Valens and ^ the 
pcateft part of his army. 

The Koman armies being thus weakened, the emperors^ 
finding it difficult, at laft, to raife levies in the provinces^ 
were obliged to hire one body of barbarians to oppofe 
another. This expedient had its ufe in circumftancet of 
immediate danger. But when that was over, the Romans 
ibundit was as difficult to rid themfelves of their new allies, 
as of their former enemies. Thus the empire was not 
ruined by any particular invafion, but funk gradually under 
the weight of different attacks made upon it on every fide. 
When the barbatians had wafted one province, thoie who 
fucceeded the firfi fpoilers, proceeded to another. Their 
«devaftations were at firft limited to Thrace, Msefia, and 
Pannonia, but when thefe countries were ruined, they de- 
flroyed Macedonia, Theffaly, and Greece ; and from thence 
they proceeded to Noricum. The empire was in this 
manner continually fhrinking, atid Italy, at lafl, became 
xhe frontier of its own dominion. 

The valour and conduct of Theodofius, in fome mea* 
furc retarded the deftrudlion which had begun in the time 
of Valens, but upon his death the enemy became irrefiftible. 
A large body of Goths had been called in to aflift the re- 
gular forces of the empire, under the command of Alaric, 
their King ; but what was brought in to (Vop its univerfal 
decline, proved the moft mortal ftab to its fecurity. This 
Gothic prince who is reprefented as brave, impetuous, and 
cntcrpriiing, perceiving the weakncfs of the ftate, and how 
little Arcadius and Honorius, the fucceffors of Theodofius, 
were able to fecure it, putting himfelf at the head of his 
barbarous forces, declared war againft his employers, and 
fought the armies of the empire for fome years witn various 
fuccefs. However, in proportion as his troops were cut 
off, he received new fupplies from his native forefts : and, 
at length, putting his mighty defigns in execution, paiTed 
the Alps, and poured down like a torrent, among the fruit* 
lurvaliiesof Italy, 

This charming region had lone been the feat of indo- 
lence and fenfual delight ; its fields were now turned into 
gardens of pleafure, that only ierved to enenwte the pof- 
leflbrs, from having once neen a nurfery of military 
ftrength, that furniflicd foldiers for the conqnefV of man- 
kind. The timid inhabitants, therefore, beheld with ter- 
mor, a dreadful enemy ravaging in the midft of their coun- 
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trjt while their wretched Emperor, Honorius, who wu 
then in Ravenna, ftill only feemed refolved to keep up his 
diznityi and to refufe any accommodation. 

jSut the inhabitants of Rome felt the calamities of the 
times with double aggravation. This great city, which had 
Jong (at as miftrefs or the world, now faw hcrfelf befiegcd 
by an army of fierce and terrible barbarians ; and being 
crowded with inhabitants, it was reduced, by the extremi- 
ties of peftilence and famine, to a moft deplorable fituation. 
In this extremity the fenate difpatched their ambaQadors to 
Aiarit, defiring him cither to grant them a peace upon rea- 
fonaUe terms, or to give them leave 'to fi^ht it with him in 
the open field. To this mQfiage, however, the Gothic mo- 
narch only replied, with a burft of laughter, " that thick 
** grafs was eafier cut than thin,^' implying, that their troops 
when cooped within the narrow compafs of the city, would 
be more eafily overcemc, than when drawn out in order of 
battle. When they came to debate about peace, he demand- 
ed all their riches, and all thei^ flaves. \yhen He was afked, 
** What then he would leave them ;'* he P.ernly replied, 
** their lives." Thefe were hard conditions for iuch a cele- 
brated city to accept ; but compelled by the necefiity of the 
times, they raifed an immense treafure, both by taxation 
and by ftripping the heathen temples ; and thus, at length, 
bought off their fiercp inyader-v But this was but a tempo- 
rary removal of the calamity ; for Alaric now finding Aat 
he might become mafler of Romp whenever he thought pro- 
per, returned with his army a fhort time aftei: ; preiTed it 
more cloiely than he had done before, and at laft took it ; 
but whether by force or ftratagem is npt agreed among 
hiftodans. Thus that city, which for ages had plundered 
the reft of the world, and enriched hcrfelf with the fpoils of 
mankind, n yr felt, in turn, the fad reverfe of fortune, and 
iuffcred all that barbarity could inflift, or patience endure. 
The foldicrs had liberty to pillage all places except the Chrif- 

iian churches ; and, in the midll of this horrible defolation, 
b great wis 4ie reverence of thefe barbarians for our holy 
religion, that the pagan Romans found fafety in applying to 
thole of the Chriltian perfuafion for protedlion. 1 his dread-* 
ful d^vaflation continued for three days, and unfpeakablQ 
were the precious monuments, both of art and learning, 
that funk under the fury of the conquerors. However, there 
were fiiil left-numberlels traces of the city's former great- 
nefs ; fo that this capture feemed rather a cone£t)on, tbaa 
a total overthrow. 

£ut the Gothic conquerors of the weft, tliough they had 
buffered Rome to furvive its firft capture, now found hoW 
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eafy it was to become mafters of it upon any odxer occafioa* 
The -extent of its walls had, in fa^, made it aimoft iniprac<» 
ticable for the inhabitants to defend them ; and, as it wap . 
fttuated in a plain, it might be ftormed without much diffir 
culty. Befides this, no luceourt were to be expe£bed fironi 
without ; for the number of the people was fo extremely 
diminiihed, that the Emperors were obliged to retire to Ra-* 
venna ; a place lb forti&ed by nature, that they could be fafe 
without the affiftance of an army. What Alaric, therefore, 
fparcd, Gefneric, king of the Vandals, not lone after con- 
tributed to dedroy. His mercilefs foldiers, for fourteen' 
clays together, ravaged with implacable fury, in the midft of 
that venerable place. Neither private dwellings, nor puUio 
buildines ; neither fex, nor age, nor reiigion, were the leaft 
protection a^ainil their lufl: or avarice. 

The capital of the empire being thus ranfacked feveral 
times, and Italy over-run L y burbarous invaders, under va« 
riou^ denominations, from the remoteft (kirts of Europe ; 
the weftcrn Emperors, for fome time, continued to hold the 
title without the power of royalty. Honorius lived till he 
ivN himielf ilripped of the ereateft part of his dominions ; 
his capical taken by the Goths ; the Huns poflTefled of Pan- 
nonia ; the Alans, Siievi, and Vandals edabliihed in Spain ; 
and the Burgnndians (eciled in Gaql, where tiie Goths alfo 
fixed themfelves at lafl. After fome time, the inhabitants 
of l^n\e alio, being abandoned by their princes, feebly at- 
tempted to take ihe iupreme power itito their own hand^. 
Armorica and Britain, leeing themfelves forfaken, began to 
regulute themfelves by their own laws. Thus the power 
otthe ftate was entirely broken, and thofe who afftimed the 
title of Emperors only encountered ce^'tain cleilrud^ion, t^t 
lengtu even the very name of Emperor of the 
Weil expired upon the abdication of Auguftulus; A. D. 4^6* 
and Odoacer, general of the Hreiili, airume4 
fhe title of king of all Italy. 

Britain, lone abandoned by the Romans, had been lately 
/conquered bv the Saxons ; Africa was poffeffed by the Van* 
dais, Spain oy the Vifigoths ; Gaul by the Franks, Panno- 
nia by the Huns ; and now Italy, witn its proud metropo- 
lis, which, for ages, had eiven law to the world, was plun- 
dered and enflav^. A barbarian, whofe lineage is unknown^ 
pitched his tent in the ruins of Rome. 

Such was the end of this ereat empire, which had conquere4 
mankind with its arms, and inilrudted the world with its wif* 
dopi \ which had rifen by temperance, and fallen by luxury ; 
wHipb had been cftablifhcd by a Spirit of patriotifm, and had 
funj: into ruin when the empire was become fo cxtenfivc, 
that a Roman citizen was but an empty name. 
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Rome, however, ftill atlrafls the prcfcnce and commands 
.the admiration of the learned and curious traveller. He 
views with rapture tlie glowing figures of the fculptor and 
the painter, be gazes widi aftonifhment on the ftupcndous 
works of ancient magnificence, and traces with devout ve- 
ufi^ration the footfteps of heroes and of confuls. 

In our days, Europe has no longer to dread the formida<- 
})le emigrations of the north. 1 hofe countries are now 
cultivated and civilized. The reign of barbarifm is con- 
)tra6^ed into a narrow fpan ; and the remnants of Calmucks* 
or Uzbecks, can no longer excite the fears of the Europe- 
ans. ThQ rude valour ofthe former barbarians was fecond- 
cd by perfonal (Irength, and an adamantine frame ; but diis 
fupcriority is in a great meafure deftroyed by the change of 
the military art, and the invention of gunpowder. Mathema- 
tics, chymirtry, mechanics and archiicSture are all afliduoufly 
applied to the fcrvicc of war ; and Europe is fecurc from 
any future irruption of barbarians, fince before they can 
^oni^uer tliey muil ceafe to be barbarous. 



CHAP. LIV. 

.Eqftcrn Empire. ^•^yuJiinian.'--^Th€ celebrated Belifariu:.'^^ 
Siege and Conqurfl of Conjiantinople by the Turks* — jR<^ 
Jlexions on the Fate of Nations* 

DURING the various vicifntudcs and fall of the em- 
pire in the Weft, the imperfeft annals ofthe Eaft pre- 
Jtruc to us he names of Zeno, Anaftifiis and Juftin, whp 
fucccflively afcendcd the throne of Conftantinople, 

Juftin, who aifun^ed Juftinian for his parmer in the em- 
pire, did not furvive the promotion of his nephew above four 
months, but died of a wound which he had received many 
ve;irs before in battle. He could neither read nor write, havin<c 
•been emploved, during his younger years, in keeping cattle. 
He was, notwithftanding, a man of extraordinary penetra- 
tion, and uncommon addrefs in the management of the moft 
difficult affairs, 

W h:n Juftinian afcended the throne, the kingdoms of the 
Goths and Vandals had obtained a peaceable cftablifliment 
in Europe and Africa, but the Roman lawyers and ftatcf* 
rneii ftill afferted the indelealible dominion ofthe Emperor, 
Aticr the imperial purple was religntd by the Weft, the 
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jrinres of Conftantlnople affumed the folc and facred fcep^ 
tre of the monarchy ; and afpired to deliver their fubje6l:5 
from the ufurpation o"fi barbarians and heretics. The inter- 
nal ftate of Africa afforded an honourable motive, and pro'- 
mned a powerful fupport to the Roman arms ; while the 
hopes of the jRomans were excited by the appointment of 
Belifarius to the command of their armies. 

This hero who revived the tainting glory of Rome, wag 
born among the Thracian peafants, and fervcd among the 
private guards of Juflinian. When his patr n became Em-» 
peror, the domeftic was prompted to military comitiandi 
and,entrufted with the important ftation of Dara. The Per^ 
fian general had advanced with forty thoufand pf his beft 
troops to raife the fortifications of that bulwark* In thp 
level plain of Dara, he was encountered bv Belifarius, at 
the head of twenty-five thoufand Romans. The fkill of tho 
imperial general decided the fate of the day, and eight thou- 
fand of the vanquifhed Perfians were left on tlie field of 
tatde. 

Belifarius was, accordingly, fent into Africa with an army, 
and in lefs than two years completed the conqueft of that 
country. The vidlonous general then recovered the iflan^ 
of Sicily from the Goths, and foon after reduced a great; 
part of Italy. Having united all thefe provinces 
to the Eaftcrn empire, he returned in a triumph- A. D. 541% 
ant manner to Conftantlnople. 

The Huns, having made an irruption into 
Thrace, came within one hundred and fifty A. D. 55S« 
furlongs of Conftantinople ; but Belifarius, 
greatly weakened bv old age, marched out agalnft them, 
and put them to flight. This was the laft exploit perform- 
ed by Belifarius, who, upon his. return to Conftantinople, 
was difgraced, ftripped of all his employments, and confined 
(0 his hpufe, His difgrace is afcribed by a cotemporary 
writer *, to the malice of his enemies at court,who perfuad- 
cd the Emperor, whofe jealoufy increafed with his years, that 
Belifarius afpired to the fovereignty. Modern writers al- 
ledge, that JuHnian caufed his eyes to be put out, and re-i 
duced him to fuch poverty, that he was obliged to beg from, 
door tQ door, But ancient authors afl%re us, that the Em-r 
peror was convinced of his innocence the year following, 
and reftored him to all his employments, which he enjoyecj 
to his death. 

About the time of the difgrace of Belifarius, the Emperor 
difcovered a conspiracy againft his perfon, and caufed tho 
chicfconfpirators to be put to deatli. The Emperor waa 
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foon after carried off by a natural death, In the thirty-ninth 
year of his reign. Juftinian fignalizcd his reign by reunit- 
ing Africa and Italy to the empire ; by publilhing the famous 
code of laws tailed from him the Juftinian Code ; and by his 
public works. There was fcarce a citv in his dominions, 
in which he did not ere£l feme ftately edifice. On all thefe 
accounts, the furname of Great has been dcfervedly conferred 
upon him. 

The duration of the Eaftern empire reached from the year 
395 to the year 1453. In the courfe of this period, it never 
equalled the ancient Roman empire in power or fplendour ; 
and it prefented always a fpeftaclc of weaknefs, folly, fuper- 
ftition, and crimes. It was gradually difmembered, and rent 
in pieces. The Bulgarians claimed one part of it, and the 
Saracens^ a race of people who inhabited the deferts of Ara- 
bia, conquered Syria, Paleftine, Egypt, and other neighbour- 
ing countries ♦. On the ruins of the Eaftern Roman mo- 
narchy, Mahomet II. eftabliftied the Turkifli empire, and his 
defcendants ftill poflefs the fineft coXmtry in our part of the 
globe. 

The charafter of the conqueror of Conftantinople attraifls, 
and even commands our attention. Mahomet the Second 
was earjy educated hi, and zealoufly profefled the obfervance 
of the Koran; age and empire might infenfibly relax his rigid 
obedience to the laws of the prophet ; but fo fcrupuloufly were 
they fulfilled at firft by the fon of Amurath, that as pften as 
he converfed with an ii>fidel, I^e purified his hands and face 
by the legal rites of ablution. Under the tuition of the moft 
/kilf«l mafters, he was diftingyiflied by his rapid progrcfs in 
the paths of knowledge j and to his native tongue were added 
the acquifition of the Arabic, the Pprlian, the Chaldean, the 
Latin, and the Greek languages, fliftory ai)d geography, 
aftrology and mathematics, confviflcd the variety of his literary 
purfuits i and his tafte for the arts was difplayed by his liberal 
invitation, and reward, of the painters of Italy. But his thirft 
of dominion and of conqueft was ui^bourided j and his cruelty, 
after vi6lory, was often infatiate. 

A fiege of forty days proclaimec] tl^e approaphIi>g rijin of 
Conftantinople. Tlje breaches were increafed, the garrifon 
was diminiflied, and the ftrength of the inhabitants was im- 
paired by difcord. In an attempt jto deftroy the unfinifhed 
works of the befiegers, forty gallant youths were inhumanly 
maflacred by the command of the Sultan, and Conftantine 
could only avenge their fate by expofing from the \^'alls tb^ 
fieads of two hundred and fixty MuCl^lmen. 
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The twenty-ninth of May was fixed by the Sultan, and 
was fenftioned by his favourite fcience of aftrology, for the 
fatal and final aflaujt. 7'he dcrvifes proclaimed to thofc who 
fliould fall in the holy enterprile immortal youth amidft the 
rivers and gardens of paradife, and all the pleafures their 
hearts could defirc. 1 he Sultan promifed the temporal incen- 
tive of double pay. ** The city and the buildings,'* faid Ma- 
homet, ** are mine: hut I rengn to your valour the captives 
^^ and the fpoil, the trcafures of gold and beauty: be rich and 
" btf happy. Many are the provinces of my empire ; the in- 
^ trepid foldier Who firft afcends the walls of Conftantinople, 
^^ (hall be rewarded with the government of the faireft and 
" the moft wealthy ; and my gratitude fhall accumulate hift 
^ honours and his fortunes above the mcafure of his own 
" hopes." Such powerful motives diffufed amon? the Turks 
a general ardour, and the camp refounded with the (bouts of 
^^ God is God ! there is but one God, and Mahomet is the 
«apoftleofGodl" 

The minds of the Chriftians wore agitated with far diffe- 
rent paffions ; defpair and fear by turns occupied their bofoms; 
the nobleft of the youths were lummoned by Conftantine Pa- 
Ixologus to the imperial palace, and he vainly attempted to 
infufe into their minds the hope to which he himfelr was a 
ftrangen Yet this band of warriors was animated by the 
example of their prince. The Chriftians, for fome timf , 
maintained their fuperiority ; and the voice of the Emperor 
was heard exhorting his companions and fubje£ls by a laft 
effort to atchieve the deliverance of their country ; but in the 
moment of latitude, the janizaries rofe frefh and vigorous, 
and poured the fury of their arms oi\ their faint ana feeble 
exponents. The tide of battle was impelled by the Sultan 
himfelf, who on horfeback, with an iron mace in his hand^ 
reproved the tardy, and applauded the ardent. 

The aflault now became every moment more vigorous. 
Haflan, the janizary, was the firft who mounted the walls^, 
and deferved the reward of the Sultan. A crowd of Turks' 
impetuoufly fucceeded ; and the Greeks driven from the ram- 
part were overwhelmed by increafine: multitudes. The rem- 
nant of the noblps ftill fought round the perfon of the Em- 
peror; his mournful exclamation was heard, ^^ Cannot there 
« be found a Chriflian to cut off my head !" His laft fear 
was that of falling alive into the hands of the infidels. Hd 
had before prudently caft away the purple ; in the confufion 
of the attack, he fell by an unknown hand } his body was bu- 
ried under a monument of flain, and was difcovered by th^ 
golden eagles embroidered on his (hoes. With his life refift- 
<AC9 expired I the Turks poured in on tvtxy fide; the walls 
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which had defied the Goths, which had refifted the anited 
forces of the Avars and the Pcrfians, now yielded to the fa- 
perior enthuliafm of the Moflcms ; and the race of Othman, 
the difciples of Mahomet, eftabliflied their government arid 
their religion in th'^ palace and the churches which had been 
founded by Conftantlne. 

Let us here p.^mfe a moment, and rcfleft on the fete of na- 
tions, and the transient profperity of empires. Greece, the 
land of freedom, the parent of heroes, the nurfe of philofo 
phers, who when (he bov/ed before the viclorious arms, re- 
fined die tafte of Rome, is funk the flave of barbarous fuper- 
ftidon, and ignorant defpotifm; whilft the fuccciibrs of Alex- 
ander, whofi rapid victoiies overturned the Perfian monar- 
chy, and deluged Afia with blood, are doomed to footh the 
pride, and feed the avarice of fome upftart Turkifli Bafhaw * 
The acquifitions of Lucuilus and Pompey, in Afia, and even 
the fleeting conquefts of Trajan, have all yielded to the fierce 
followers of Mahomet, and form part of the dominions of th^ 
Ottoman Porte. Syria, once the feat of royalty, and lor.^ 
the caftern frontier of the Roman empire, attracts only the 
curiofity of the traveller, or exercifes the fpecuiations of thr 
philofopher ; whilft Phenicia and Paleftine, defer ted and defll- 
tute, feem but to exift in their former reputation. It is need- 
lefe to remind the reader, that we owe the ufeful and elegant 
invention of letters to the firft, aiiJ the pure doctrine of the 
Chriftian religion to th • Infl. Egypt, renowned for myftic 
fcience and fulcnJid lite ary pre-eminence, now groans be- 
neath the iron red of diicgatcd authvority, and is an appendage 
to the Turkifh government; her redundant Nile overflows 
to fill the coffers of caj ricious tyrznny and fanguinary op- 
preflion. On the coaft of i\frica, Carthage, formerly the rival 
of Rome, is poficfied by the States of Tripoli and Tunis ; 
Numidia, once the kingd:)m of the celebrated iMafinifiTa ai»d 
the crafty Jugurtha, obeys the arbitrary nod of the Dcy o: 
Algiers, Fct, is the Mauritania of the ancients ;' and the 
ruins of a dry founded by the Romans, are fiillto be d:f- 
cerned amid ft dominions doomed to experience the (avage 
ferocity of the Emperor of Morocco. Of the iHands wh'.cn 
acknowledged the authority of Rome, Majorca and Minorca 
both belong to Spain ; Sardinia and Sicily are governed br 
Italian Princes; Corfica has been fubdued, and almoft dcp'^- 
pulated, by the a'nbitiun of France ; the reft have fuhmittji 
to the vi*£torious arms of the Turks, except Malta, which 
ftill continues to batHe the force aiid brave the indignation of 
the Ottoman power, 
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A general View of Modern Hijiory. — Feudal Syjlem, — Chi- 
'ualry.''^The Feudal Syjlem gives Way id Liberty and Com- ^ 
merce.'-^Crufades, — Derivation of Lomhard-Jlreet. — Han-- 
feaiic League.-^F.irJi Traveller, — Spirit of Adventure and 
Difcovery Jhews ttjelf — Europe emerges out of Darknejs. — 
Balance of Pauer. — Thoughts on Conquejt. — Peace and 
War. 

IN order to prepare the young reader for entering upon the 
particular hiftory of each country, it may not be improper 
to place before his eye a general view of the modern world. 

Towards the clofe of the fixth century, the Saxons, a Ger- 
man nation, were mafters gf the fouthern and more fertile . 
provinces of Britain ; the Franks, another tribe of Germans, 
of Gaul ; the Goths, of Spain ; the Goths and Lombards, of 
Italy, and the adjacent provinces. Scarcely any veftigs of ^ 
the Roman policy, jurifprudence, arts or literature remained. 
New forms of government, new laws, new rpanners, new 
drefles, new languages, and new names of men and countries^ 
were every where introduced. 

From this period, till the fixteehth century, Europe exhi- 
bited a pidlure of moft melancholy Gothic barbarity. Lite- 
rature, fcience, taftc, were words fcarce in ufe during thefe 
ages. Perfon's of the higheft rank, and in the moft eminent 
ftations, could not read nor write. Many of the clergy did 
not underftand the breviary; which they were obliged daily to 
recite. Some of them could fcarcely read it. The human 
mind neglcdled, uncultivated, and depreffed, funk into the 
moft profound ignorance. The fuperior genius of Chaile- 
magne, who in the beginning of the ninth century, governed 
France and Germany with part of Italy ; and Alfred the Great 
in England, during the latter part of the fame century, endea- 
voured to difpel this darknefs, and give their fubjects a Ihort 
glimpfe of light. But the ignorance of the age was too power- 
ful for their efforts and iaftltutions. The darknefs returned 
and even encreafed \ fo that a ftill greater degree of ignorance 
and barbarifm prevailed throughout Europe. 

A new divifion of property gradually introduced a new 
fpecies of government formerly unknown; which - fingulai^ 
inftitution is now diftinguifhed hy the name of the> Feudal 
Syfttm. The king or general, who led the barbarians to con- 
queft, parcelled out the lands of the vanquiihed among his 
chief officers, binding thofe on whom they were beftowed to 
follow his ftandard with a number of men, <md to bear arms 
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In h'$ defence. The chief officers imitated the example of 
the fovereign^ and in dfftrlbuting po/tiojis of their lands among 
their dependants, annexed theVame condition to the grant. 
But though this fyftemfeemed to be admirably calculated. for 
defence againft a foreign enemy, It degenerated into a fyftcm 
•f oppreillon. 

The ufurpation pf the nobles became unbounded and in« 
.tolerable. They reduced the great body of the people into a 
ftate of a£lual fervitude, Thev were deprived of the natural 
and moft unalienable rights of humanity. They were (laves 
fixed to the foil which tttey cultivated, and together with it 
were transferred from one proprietor to another, by fale or by 
conveyance. Every offended baron or chieftain, buckled onl 
his armour, and fought redrefs at the head of his valTals. His 
adverfaries met him in like hoftile array. The kindred and 
dependants of the aggreffor, as well as of the defender, were 
involved in the quarrel. They had not even the liberty of 
remaining neuter. 

The nobility often afpired at independencv. They d!fpiK<- 
ed the claims of the fovereign ; they withdrew their atten- 
dance or turned their arms againft him *. They fcofned to 
confider thcm(klves as fubjects ; and a kingdom, confiderai>Ie 
in name and extent, was a mere (hadow of monarch v, and 
really confifted of as many feparate principalities as it con- 
tained baronies. A thoufand feuds and jcaloufies fubfifted 
among the barons, and gave rife to as many wars. Hence 
every country in Europe, wafted or kept in continual alarm 
by tncfc internal hoftilities, was filled with caftles and places 
of ftrength> in order to proteA the inhabitants from the fury 
of their fellow-fubjefts f. 

The monarchs of Europe perceived the encroachments of 
their nobles with impatience. In order to create fome power 
that might counterbalance thofe potent vaftals, who, while 
they enflaved the people, controlled or gave law to the crown, 
a plan was adopted of conferring new priwleges on towns. 
Thefe privileges abolifhed sdl marks of fervitude; and the in- 
* habitants of towns were (brmed into corporations, or bodies 
politic, to be governed by a council and magiftrates of their 
own nomination %. 

There is a point of depreflion as well as of exaltation, (ays 
a philofophic hiftorian §, beyond which.human aiFairs feldocn 

• Mentefquicu. t Dr; Itobertfijo. 

X This Gothie fyftem ftill prevails in Poland ; a remnant of it comi* 
Bued in the Highland* of Scotland fo iato M the year 1748, and even in 
England, a country renowned for civil and religloiu liberty* (bm« rjilict 
of thefe Gothic inftitutiom may be perccivsd at thia day. 

{ Mr. Hume. 
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pafs, ahd from which they naturally Return in a contrary pro« 
grefs. This utmoft point of decline fociety feems to have 
attained in Europe ; when the diforders of the feudal govern^^ 
inent, together with the corruption of tafte and manners con-* 
fequent upon thefe, were arrived at their grcatcft excefs. 
Accordingly, from that aera, we can trace a fuccefHon of caufes 
and events^ which, with different degrees of influence, con-^ 
tributed to aboliib anarchy and barbarifhn, and introduce order 
and pplitenefs, ; ' 

Among the iirft of thefe Caufe^ We muA rank Chivalry; 
which, as an elegant and inquifitive writer remarks, ^' though 
commonly tonudered as a wild ihft'itUtion, the refult of ca-^ 
price and the fource 5f extravagance, arofe naturally from the 
ftate of fociety in thofe times^ and had a very ferious effe6k in 
itfining the manners of the EiirOpead nation.8 *i" 

The inftitutions of chivalry were coeval with the feudial 
aflbclation^ The feudal ftate, as has been obferved, was . z 
Aate of perpetual war, rapine^ and anarchy. The weak and 
unarmed were expofed every moment to infults or injuries* 
The power of the fovcreign Was too limited to prevent thefe 
wrongs, and the legiflative authcirity too feeble to redrdfs 
them. There was fcarce any flielter frorh. violence and op-^ 
predion, except what the valour and generoiity of private 
perfons afforded : and the arm of the brave was the only tri- 
bunal to whith the helplefs Could appeal for juftice, Thei 
trader could no longer travel in fafety, or bring unmoleft^ 
his commodities to market. Every poflTeiTor of a caftle pil- 
laeed them, or laid them Under contribution^ and many not 
only plundered the merc^ants^ but carried off all the women 
that fell in their wav. Slight inconveniences may be oyer* 
looked or endured, out when abufes groW to a certarn height^ 
the fociety muft, reform or go to ruin. It becomes the bufi- 
ncfs of all to difcovcr^ and to apply fuch remedies as will moffc 
cffeftuallv remove the prevailing diforders. Humanity fprung 
from the l>orom of violence, and relief from tlie hand of ra- 
pacity. Thofe licentious and tyrannic nobles, who had been 
5[uilty of every fpecies of outrage, and every mode of oppref- 
ion, touched at laft with a fen(e of natural equity, and fway«(t 
by the conviction of a common intereft, formed afTociaiipns. 
for the redrefs of private wrongs, and the prefervation of 
public fafety. 

The*young warrior among tJie ancient Germans, ts' well 
as among the modern knights, was armed, for the firfl time^ 
with certain certmonies^ proper to infpire martial ardour. 
This ceremony of knighthood was in its ongn very fimple. 

* Dr. Robertfon. 
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^ fimcipdj by the ridicule of the author of Don Qutixotte, 
^ but of old age, defpondence and debility ♦.** 

The acquihtion of liberty, by the abolition of the feudal 
fyftemi made fuch a happy change in the condition of man- 
kind, as roufed them from that llupidity and inaAion into 
which they had been funk by the wretchediloTs of their for- 
mer ftate. A fpirit of induitry revived } commerce became 
an obje£l of attentiotl, and began to flourifh« 

Various caufes contributed to revive this fpirit of corh^ 
mcrce, and to renew the intercourfe between different na- 
tions. Con(iantinopIe the capital of the Eaftern or Greek 
empire, had efcaped the ravages of the Goths and Vandals, 
who overthrew dhat of the Weft, In this city, fome remains 
of literature and fcience were preferved : this too, for manv 
age$,]Was the great emporium of trade, and where fome relifn 
for the precious commodities and curious manufactures of In- 
dia was retained. They communicated fomo knowledge of 
thcfe to their neighbours in Italy ; and the CrufadeSf or holy 
wars, which were begun by the Chrifllan powers 
of Europe with a view to drive the Saracens from A. D. 1^96. 
Jerufalem, opened a communication between Eu- 
rope and the Eaft. Conflantinople was the general place of 
rendezvous for the ChriAian armies, in their way to Paleftine, 
or on their return from thence, Though the obieft of thefc 
expeditions was conqueft, and not commerce, and though the 
ifTue of tliem proved unfortunate, their commercial efFc£l8 
were both beneficial and permanent. 

I'he crufades, in a very ftriking manner, difplayed the cha** 
ra£lcr of the Europeans during that period. Superflition 
and a wrong diredted zeal were the caufe of thofe cruel 
wars, and Chriftians, under the impulfe of a religious phrcnzy, 
violated all laws, human and divme. 7'he hiftory of man- 
kind before that period, prefents us with nothing fimliar to 
it» Canaan, or the Holy Land, was much refpcdted in thofe 
days, as being the country in which our BlefTed Saviour 
was born, preached, wrOugnt mii'acles, and died for the fins 
of the world. In the middle a^es, Chriftians frequently 
went from every part of Europe in pilgrimage to Judea, to 
vifit the fcpulchre of Jefus Chrifl, the town of his nativity, 
and every other place, rendered famous by his prefence and 
miracles. T"^ go "^ pilgrimage to the Holy Land, once in 
their life at leaif, was, they thought, the moft proper means 
to conciliate the favour of God. The Turks were then in 
poircfTion of Canaan, and the Chriftians had hitherto beheld 
with indifference the religion of Mahomet planted in the 
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Tand of Chrift's nativity. This indifference was changed in- 
a moment into a mod ardent zeal^ by the following circum- 
flance. 

About twenty years after the conqueft of Jerufalem by 
the Turks, the Holy Sepulchre was vifited by an hermit of 
the name of Peter, a native of Amiens, in the province of 
Picardy. His rcfentment and fymjwthy were excited by his 
own injuries and the oppreffion of the Chriftian name. From 
Jerufalem the pilgrim returned an accomplifhed fanatic, anjl 
determined to roufe the martial nations of Europe to the 
deliverance of the Holy Land. Pope Urban the Second 
i-eceivedhim as a prophet, and applauded his glorious defign^ 
and the zealoUs miiSonaryj invigorated by the approbation 
of the pontif, traverfcd with fpeed and fuccefs the provinces 
of Italy aiid France* His head bare, ht9 feet naked, his 
meagre body wrapped in a coarfe garment, he preached to- 
Innumerable crouds in the churchfes, the ftreets, and the high 
ways. When he painted the fufferings of the natives and 
pilgrims of Paleftine, every heart was melted to compaffion; 
when he challenged the warriors of the age to defend their 
brethren, and refcue their Saviour,. everv breaft glowed with- 
indignation. The ruftic enthufiaft infpired the paiEons- 
which he fdt, and Chriftendom expeSed with impatience the 
counfels and decrees of the fupreme pontiff. 

The council affembled by Urban for confidering this 
important enterpize, met at Placentia, and confifted of two 
jhundred bifliops of Italy, France, Burgundy, Swabia, and 
Bavaria; four thoufand of the clergy and thirty, thoufand 
of the laity attended ;- and the feffion of feven days was 
held in a fpacious plain adjacent to the city. The ambaffa- 
dors of the Greek Emperor, Alexis Comnenus, were intro- 
duced to plead the diftrefs of their fovcregn, and the danger 
of Conftantinople, At the fad tale of the mifery of their 
Eaftern brethren, the aflembly burrt into tears ; and the moft 
«ager champions declared their readincfs inflandy. to march 
under the holy banner. 

The prudent Pnpc, however, adjourned the final decifion 
to a fccond fynod; and in the uUtumn of the fame year, at 
Clermont, in the territories of the Count Auvergne, the Ro- 
man Pontiff convened a counfel not lefs numerous or refpec- 
tablc than the fvnod of Placentia. His eloquence was ad- 
dreffed to a well-prepared and impatient audience. His to- 
pics were obvious, his exhortation was vehement, his fuc- 
cefs inevitaMe. The oraror was inttrrruptcd by the (bouts 
of ihoufan'^s, who, w.th r^ne voice, exclaimed aloud, God 
wills it! God wills it! " It is indeed the will of God," re- 
gjied Uie Pope > ** and let this mcmor abh word be for ever 
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'^ adopted as your cry of batde, to animate the courage of the 
** champions of Chrift. His crofs is the fymbol of your 61- 
^ vation, wear it, a red, a bloody ci'oisi as a pledge of you^r 
^^facred and irrevocable engagement." The propofal was 
jojrfully accepted; great numbers, both of the clergy and 
latty, imprefl^d on uieir garments the iign of the crds ; and 
after a confifffion and abfolution of their (ins, the champions 
.of the crofs were difmifTed with a fuperfluous admonition to 
invite their countrymen and friends; and their departure for 
the hply land was fixed to the feflival of . theaiTumption^ the 
fifteenth of Auguft, of the enfuing year. 

In the age of the crufades, the Chrillians both of the Eafi: 
and Weft, were, perfiiadcd of the lawfulnefs. and merit of the 
hdy war. They infifted on the right of natural and religious 
defence, their peculiar title to the holy land, ahd the impiety 
of the Pa^an and Mahometan foes. The viftorious TurJcs 
aiTerted a divine claim of univerfal empire. In lefs than thir^ 
years they had* fubdued the kingdoms of Afia, as far as Jeru- 
falemand the Hellefpont ; and the Greek empire tottered on 
^the verge of deftru£tion« To the worldly appreheafion of their 
progress, were added fpiritual motives and indulgexKes* In 
the middle ages,, the bifbops and priefts interrogated finnersr^ 
''Compelled them to give an account of their thoughts, words 
.and a£liona; and prefciribed the terms of their reconciliation 
with God« A year of penance wasappreciated at about four 
•pounds fterling for the rkh \ and at nine (hillings for the in- 
digent. It is. a maxim of the civil law, that .whofoever cannot 
:,pay with his puxfe muft pay with* his body. The practice pf 
'flagellation was adopted by the Monks, adueap though pain- 
r/ul equivalent; and a.ye^ of penance was taxed at tjiree thou^- 
riand Ia(hes« In the council oS Clermon^ .the Pope proclaim- 
ed a plenary indulgence to thofe who (hould enlSR: under the 
banner of the crof&.j the abfolution of all their fins, and a full 
♦receipt for all that might be due of canonical penance. The 
robber, the incendiary, the homicide, arofe by thoufands, and 
the terms of atonement were eagejly embraced by offenders 
of every rank and denomination. To thefe w«re».fuperaddc^ 
Jefs pure ten^tations thefpoik df .a Turkifh emir, the fla- 
vour of the wines, and the beauty of the Grecian- women ; and 
each warrior depended on his fwoVd tocacve a plenteous and 
lionourable eftablifhment, which he meafyredonly by the ex- 
tent of his wi(hes. Thefe inducements were potent and ni^ 
merous ; the ignorance, which magnified the hopes, diminifh- 
cd the perils of the enterprife, and to defray their preparation?, 
.princes alienated their provinces, nobles their lands and ca(^ 
ties, and peafants their cattle, and the inftruments of huf- 
.bandcy, 
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The fifteenth' of Auguft had been fixed in die'c6uncil of 
Clermont for the departure of the pilgrims j but the day was 
anticipated by a crowd of thoughtlefs plebeians. Early in the 
fpring^ above fixty thoufand of the populace of both fcxes, 
from the confines of France and Lorraine, flocked round Pe- 
ter the Hermit, and preffed the miifionary to lead them to the 
holy fepulchre. The unqualified fanatic aflumed the charac- 
ter of a general, and moved with his votaries along the banks 
of the Rhine and Danube. Their wants and numbers foon 
^compelled them to feparate, and Walter the Pennylefs, a Va- 
liant though needy foldier, conduced the vanguard of die piU 
grims. The footfteps of Peter were clofely purfued by the 
monk Qodefcal, whofe fermons had fwept away fifteen or 
twenty thoufand peafants from the villages of Germany, The 
rear was again preffed by two hundred thoufand of the rcfufe 
of the people, who mingled with their devotion a brutal li- 
cence of rapine, proftitution, and drunkennefs* 

In their march through the wild and extenfive countries of 
Hungary and Bulgaria, the diforders of the pilgrims provoked 
the ferocious nature of the inhabitants ; and many myriads of 
the crufaders were the viftims of their indignation and re- 
venge. About a third of the naked fugitives, among whom 
was the hermit Peter efcaped to the-Thracian mountains. 
They were conducted to Conftantinople by eafy journiesj 
and tranfported to the Afiatic fide of the Bofphorus, by the 
caution of the Emperor Alexis, who advifed them to await 
the arrival, of their brethren.' Their blind impetuofity foon 
urged them to defert the ftation which he had affigned them^ 
and to rufh headlong againft the Turks, who occupied the 
road to Jerufalem. Petef the Hermit, had withdrawn from 
the camp to Conftantinople. Walter the Pennylefs in vain 
• attempted to introduce fome order among the promifcuous 
niultitude. They were allured into the plain of Nice, over- 
whelmed by the Turkifh arrows, and three hundred thouiand 
of tl\e firft crufaders periflied, before a fingle city was refcuec) 
from the infidels, or their graver brethren had completed the 
preparations of their enterprife. 

Of the crufaders there were three grand divifions. The 
fecond divifion, marching with lefs conf ufion . than the firft, 
penetrated into Afia, was fuccefsful in fome fkirmiflies, and 
finiflied its career, by yielding to the arips of Solynlan in the 
plains of Nice, . 

The third divifion was cohdufted by powerful princes, 
w'ell verfed in the military art. in the iirft crufade none or 
the great fovereigns of Europe embarked. The emperor, 
Henry the Fourth, was not difpofed to obey the fummons oi 
the Pope, with whom he was at variance i Philip the Firft <>f 
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F/ancc was occupied by his plcaCures; William Rufiis of Eng- 
land by a recent conqueft; the kings of Spain were engag- 
ed in a domeftic war again ft the Moprs; and the northern 
monarchs of Scotland, Denmark, Sv/cdcn, and PoLind, were yet 
ftrangers to the palTions and interefts of the fouth. But the 
religioi^s ardour was ftrongly felt by the princes of the fecond 
order, who held an important place in the feudal fyftem. 
R.obert duke of Normandy, Hugh count of Vermandois, bro- 
ther to Philip king of France, Baldwin earl of Flanders, Eu- 
ftace de Boulogne, Raymond count de Thouloufc, followed 
by many of the nobles of turope, and warlike troops, arrived 
in Greece, where they were reinforced by a body of Normans, 
celebrated for brave exploits. 

Alexis Comnenus, emperor of Conftantinople, alarmed at 
thefe emigrations, haftened to rid himfelf of thofe dangerous 
and infolent guefts. He flattered, careffed, and furnifhed them 
with boats to tranfport them to the oppofite (hore. Being , 
arrived in Afia, they proved fupcrior to the courage and afti-^ 
vity of Solymanj pofieired themfolves of BIthynia, Cilicia| 
and Syria, from which countries they expelled the Sultans who 
reigned there. But misfortunes anci fatigue had, by this time, 
greatly diminlHied the army of the crufaders. 

At laft they arrived before the walls of Jerufalem, and be- 
gan that fiege, fo famous, upon accoijnt of the many heroic 
aflions performed by the befiegers and the befiegcd, by the 
great number of princes there prefont, and by Taflo's im* 
mortal poem. The city is taken by aflault, after a fiege of 
fix weeks, and the conquerors, under the impulfe of a brutal 
fury, put to death, all who are not Chriftians. The moft 
hidden retreats cannot conceal, from their favage ferocity^ 
trembling mothers and their innocent children ; their (Woras 
fpare none, and flreams of blood deluge the ftrccts, 

This ma/Ticre continued for three diys, and the difciples of 
the Prince of Pence were fatigued, rather dun fj tinted, by the 
flaughter of feventy thoufand Moflems. After this horrible 
carnage, they repaired to the fcpulchre of J Tus Chrift, where 
felling down upon their knees, they rent the air with lamen- , 
tations, and bedewed with tears of joy and penitence the mo- 
nument of their redemption *. oo inconfiftent is human 
nature with itfelf ; and fu eafily, as a great hiftorian remarks, 
" does the moft effeminate fuperft'tion affociate ^oth with the 
I moft heroic couragcj and with the flerceft barbariy'' f- 

The Crufaders cnofe Godfrey cf Bouillai\, king or Jer fa^t 
Icm, and fettled him in ,th*eir new conquefts, 

* Vcrtot, Dr. Robcrtfon, Gibbon. f Hume^ 
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The crufades renewed at diiFerent times, comprehend 4 
period of one hundred and feventy-eight years. They de- 
prived the kingdoms of Europe pf ma^^y of their inhabitants^ 
which was no doubt hurtful to population ; and the fpecie they 
carried with them was loft to this quarter of the globe. On 
^e other hand, the chara£ter of thofe who engaged in the 
crufades is to be taken into cpnfideration. The majority of 
them were the turbulent and unruly, whofe chief dehght was 
war and plunder ; -^ the profligate and diilipated, whofe fouls 
were ftained with the comraiffion of many crimes,-— thofe in 
debt, who had no vifibte means of paying what they owed—* 
the poor nobility,whohad not wherewith to fupport their rank, 
people called gentlemen, who fubfifted by the charity of the 
monafteries, or depended for a precarious fubfiftence upon the 
feudal baron$,-r-thofe of the loweft rank in fociety, who, for 
want of agriculture, manuiadures, trade, and commerce to 
employ them, lived in idlenefs and poverty. The abfence of 
fuch charadlers was rather a benefit than a lofs to fociety. The 
crufades, by removing out of the way, thofe members who 
were continually raifm? difturbances, and committing ads of 
cruelty, enabled the wellrdifpofed, who remained, to cultivate 
the arts of peace, to promote civilization, and refinement of 
manners. Some of thofe who returned to Europe^ brought 
from the Eaft, a tafte for the arts and Ibiences. The rnie 
buildings they had ieen at Conftantinople, and in Afia, exe^ 
cuted in Grecian tafte, furnifhed them with the idea of intro- 
ducing the imitation of them in tkje weft, where the Gothic 
inanner of building prevailed. 

The crufaders brought from the eaft fome of the writings 
of the ancients y this was favourable to learning in thofe dark 
ages, as it gave the Eqropeans a tafte for the finifhed compofir 
tions 6f the Greeks, and raifed^in them a defire to become ac- 
quainted with thofe mafters of poetry, hiftory and eloquence. 

It has been already obferved, that the crufades were fa- 
vourable to commerce, as an intercourfe was then opened be-r 
tween the eaft and the "weft, which has continued ever fince. 
The European merchants attended the armies of the crufaders, 
fold them the comtaodities of Europe and Afia, brought Afi-* 
atic commodities into Europe, and, from the gain they made, 
found it would be greatly to their advantage to carry on a 
trade with the nations of Afia^ 

Prom the crufades was derived the invention of coats of 
arms. By thefe the chiefis of the crufades were diftingulfhied 
under the heavy iron armour, which entirely covered their 
bodies ; from hence fprung heraldry, which had been attended 
to. and cultivated as a fcience, when ftudies much more valu-r* 
able were entirely negle£led. 
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Soon after the clofc of the holy war, the mart- 
per*8 compafs was invented, which facilitated A. D. 1302* 
the communication between remote nations^'and 
brought them nearer to each other. The Italian ftates, par* 
ticularly thofe of Venice and Genoa, began to eftablifh a re* 
gular commerce with the ea(( and the ports of Egypt, and 
drew from thence all the rich produftions of India. Thefe 
commodities they difpofed of to great advantage among the 
other nations of Ilurope, who began to acquire fome tan:e of 
elegance, unknowh to their predeceflbrs or defpifed by them. 
During the' 12th and 13th centuries, the commerce of Europe 
was dimofl entirely in the hands of the Italians, more com* 
monly known in thofe ages by the name of Lombards. 
Companies, or focieties of Lombard merchants, fettled iff 
every different kingdom ; they became the carriers, the ma-r 
nufefturers, and th^ bankers of Europe. One of thefe com- 
panies fettled in London, and from thence the name Lorn- 
bard-ftreet was derived, 

Whilft the Italians in the fouth of Europe cultivated trade 
with fuch induftry and fuccefs, the commercial fpirit awaken^ 
ed in the north towards the middle of the thirteenth century. 
As the Danes, Swedes, and other nations around the Bal-p 
tic, were at that time ej^tremely barbarous, and infefted that 
fea with their piracies, this obliged the cities of Lubec and 
Hamburg, foon after they had begun to open fome trade with 
the Italians, to enter into a league of mutual defence. They 
derived fuch advantages from this union, that other towns 
acceded to their confederacy; and, in a fhort time, eighty of 
the moft confiderablc cities, fcattered through thofe large 
countries of Germany and Flanders, which ftretch from the 
bottom of the Baltic to Cologne on the Rhine, joined in an 
alliance, called the Hanfeatic kague ; which became fo formi* 
dable, that its alliance was courted, and its enmity was dreaded 
by the greateft monarehs. The members of this powerful af- 
fociation formed the firft fyftematic plan of commerce known 
in the middle ages, and conducted it by common laws enafted 
in their general aflcrriblies. They fupplied the refl of Europe 
witii naval (lores ; and pitched on different towns, the moft 
eminent of which, was Bruges, in Flanders, where they efta- 
bliihed flaples, in which their commerce was regularly car- 
ried on. Thither the Lombards brought the pfroduftions of 
India, together with the manufaftures of Italy, and exchanged 
them for the more bulky, bi^t not lefs ufeful commodities of 
the north. 

As Bruges became the centre of communication between 
the Lombards and Hanfeatic merchants, the Flemings traded 
with both in that city to fuch extent, as well as advantage, 
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as difFufed amcmg them a general habit of induftry, shieh 
long rendered Flanders, and the adjacent provinces the mod 
opulent, the moft populous, and bcft cultivated countries in 
Europe. 

Struck wi^th the Aourifliing ftate of thefe pro- 
^. D. 1 3 30. vinces, of which he difcovered the true caufe, td- 
ward III. of England, endeavoured to excite a 
Tpirit of ind'jftry among his own fubjtdls, who, blind to the 
advant^iges of their own (Ituation, and ignorant of the Iburcc 
from which opulence, was dcftined to flow into their country, 
totally negle<Sed commerce, and did not even attempt thufc 
iKanufaclures, the materials of which they furnifticd to foreign-, 
ers. By alluring Fleniifb artizans to fettle in his dominions, as 
well ^ by many wife laws for the encouragement and regu- 
latiion of trade, he gave a beginning to the woollen manufac- 
tures of England ; and firft turned the atStive and enterprifing 
genius of his people towards thofe arts which have raiibd thQ 
Englifli to the firft rank among commercial nations. 
• The Chriftian princes, after their great lofTes in the cru- 
fades, endeavoured to cultivate the friend (hip of the great 
Khans cf I'artary, whofc fame in J;rm5 had reached the moft 
remote corners of Europe and Afia, that they might be fome 
check upon the Turks, wlio had been fuch enemies to the 
Chriftian name ; and who, from a contemptible handful of 
wanderers, ferving occafionally in the armies of contending 
princes, had begun to extend their ravages over the fineii 
countries of Afia. 

' The Chriftiarj embaffics were managed chiefly by monks ; 
a vrandering profeffion of men, who, impelled by zeal, and 
undaunted by difficulties and dangers, found their way to the 
remoteft courts of thefe infidels. The Englifh philofopher, 
Roger Bacon, was fo induftrious as to collect from their re- 
lations or traditions, many particulars of the Tartars, which 
are to be found in Purchas's Pilgrim, and other books of tra- 
vels. The firft regular traveller of die monki(h kind, who 
committed his difcoverics to writing, was John du Plant Car- 
pin, who, with fome of his brethren, about the year 1246, 
carried a letter from Pope Innocent to the great Khan of 
Tartary, in favour of the Chriftian fubjecSs in that prince's 
cxtenfive dominions. Soon after this, a fpirit of travelling 
ifito Tartary and India became general; and it would be no 
diflicult matter to prove that many Europeans, about the end 
6f the fourteenth century, ferved in the armies of Tamerlane, 
one of the greateft princes of Tartary, whofe conqucfts reach- 
ed to the moft remote corners of India ; and that they intro- 
duced into Europe the ufe of gunpowder and artillery ; the 
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|i&6ver)r made by a German chymift being Only pardd an4 
accidentiil. 

After the death of Tamerlane, who, jealous of the ridng 
power of the Turks, had checjced their progrefs, the Chril- 
tian adventurers, upon their return, magnifying the vafl; riches 
of the Eaft Indies, infpired their countrymen with a Spirit of 
adventure and difcovery, and were the nrft that 
rendered a paflage thither by fea probable and A. D. 2405. 
praflicable. The^ Portugucfe had been always 
ikmous for their application to maritime affairs ; and to their 
^ifcovery of th(^ Cape of Good Hope, Great Britain is at this 
^y indebted for her Indian commerce. 

At fir ft they contented themfelves with (hort voyages. 
Creeping along the qoafts of Afri* a, • difcovering cape after 
capej but by making a gradual -progrefe fouthward, they, in 
the year 1497, ^^^^ ^^ fortunate as to fail beyond tl^e Cape» 
which operted a paffage by fea to the eaftern ocean, and all 
thofe counuies known by the names of India, China, aQ4 
Japan. - ' 

While the Portyguefe were intent upon a paflage to India 
by the eaft, Columbus, a native of Genoa, conceived a pro- 
jedt of failing thither by the weft. His propofal being con- 
demned by his countrymen, as chimerical. arni abfurd, hp laid 
his fchemes fucceffively before the courts of France, England, 
and Portugal, where he had no better fuccefs; Such repeated 
diikppointments would have broken the fpirit of any man but 
Columbus. The expedition required expence, and he had 
nothing to defray it Spain was now his only refource, and 
^ere, after eight years attendance, he at length fucceeded, 
through the intereft of queen Ifabella. This princefs was 
prevailed upon to patronize him, by the representations of 
Juan Perez, guardian of the monaftery of Rabida. He was 
a man of conuderable learning, and of iome credit with queen 
Jfabeila; and being warmly attached to Columbus, from his 
perfonal acquaintance with him, and knowledge of his merit, 
jie had entered into an accurate examination of that great 
man's projed, in conjun£lion with a phyfician fettled in his 
neighbourhood, who was eminent for his ikill in mathematical 
knowledge. This inveftigation completely fatisfied $hen; of 
the folidity of the principles on which Columbus founded his 
ppinion, and of thte probability of fuccefs in executing the plan 
*^ich he propofed, Perez, therefore, fo ftrongly recommend- 
ed it to queen Kabella, that ftie entirely entered into thefcheme, 
and even generoufly offered, to the honour of her fex, to 
pledge her own jewels in order to raife as much money as 
Plight be required in making preparations for the voyage, 
^ut Santagel, another fjriend and patron of Columbus, imme-> 
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•diatdy engaged to advance the fom that .was requifite, tliaf 
;the queen might not be reduced to the neceffity of having re« 
'<:ourfe to that expedient. 

Columbus now iet fail widi a fleet of three 
D. A. 149). ihips, upon one of the moft adventurous at« 

tempts ever undertaken by man, and in the fate 
-of which the inhabitants tf two worlds were interefted In 
-this vox'age he had a thoufand difficulties to contend wittt; 
and his failors who were often difcontented, at length began 
to infift upon his return, threatening, in cafe of refiiial, to 
»throw him overboaj-d.; but the firmnefs of ^tiie commander^ 
and the diicovery of land, after a paflfage of thiity-three da]r% 
.put an end to the commotion. From the appearance of the 
natives, he found to his furprize, tiiat this could not be the 
Indies he was in queftof, and which .he :fix>n difcovered to 
3>c a new worW. 

Europe now began to emerge out of tiiat^darkneis, into 
^which {he had been funk fince the fubverfion of the rRomaii 
^mpire. Alfred and Charlemagne, tfaofe early luminaries of 
the modern world, had fhed a temporary luftre over the ages 
in which they lived. They had encouraged learning, both 
by their example and patronage, and ^fome gleams of genius 
Ijegan to break forth 5 but the promifing dawn did not arrive 
at perfeft day. The fchools ereded hy thefe great monarchs 
were confined folely to the churches and «nK>nafleries, and 
monks were almof): the only inftruftors of youth. The con- 
.tra<5led ideas of fuch men, partly arifing ^ from that mode of 
4ite, partly from their religious opinions, mad^ them utterlf 
MvSt for we communication of liberal knowledge. Science, 
^in their hands, d^enerated into a barbarous jargon, and ge- 
nius again funk in the gloom'^of fuperflition. A long night 
^of ignorance fucceeded. Learning was confidered as danger* 
reus to true piety, and darknefs was neceflary to hide the 
nfurpations of the clergy, who were then exalting themfelves 
^n the ruins of the civil power. The ancient poets .and ora- 
^tors were reprefented as feducers to tlie path rf deftnidioni 
and Europe, for almoft three centuries, produced no coropo- 
^tion that can zSorA pleafure to a claiBcal reader. But the 
;gloom at lad began to difappear, and the fceptre of knuwledgt 
was wrefled from the hand oi fuperftition* Several enlight- 
«ned perfons among the laity, who had fludied under the 
J^rabs in Spain, undertook the education of youth about the 
beginning of the eleventh century, in the chief cities of Italyi 
4md afterward in thofe ©f France, England, and Germany, 
ilnftrudtion was communicated in a more rational manner. 
More numerous and more ufeful branches of fcience were 
^ught A tafteibr ancient literature was jrevivedj and fome 
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Latin pbems were written, before the clofe of the twcJfth cen- 
turvy not unlvorthy of the latter times of the Roman empire^. 
Many bars, however, were yet in the way of literary refine- • 
ment. The tafte of'tjie age was too rude to relilh the beauties 
ef claifical compofition. The Latin* language in which all fci- 
encc was conveyed, was* but trnperfeoly known to the bulk 
of readers V and the fcarcity of' parchment, together with the 
expence of tranfcribing, rendered books fo extremely dear, as 
to be only within^the reach of a fewj learning, however, con- 
tinued to advance, in fpite of every obftrudiiion ; and the in- 
vention of paper in the fourteenth* century^ and of printing 
about the middle of the fifteenth^ made knowledge fo gene-- 
ral within a century after, that Italy be^an to compare^, 
in arts and letters,* her modern with her ancient ftate, and to 
oontraft the are of Leo X. with that of the fecond Csfar.* 
As this period jioo, is remarkable for the hajppy^ reformation^^ 
in religion,, it may be confidered as the firif aera of modern • 
hiftory. 

About the fame time, the powers of Europe were formed* 
into one great political fyftem, in which each took a ftation^. 
wherein it has fince remained, with lefs variation than could^ 
have beenxxpe£led, after the fhocks occafloned by fo many 
internal revolutions, and fo many fbroign wars. The great: 
events, which then happened, have not hitherto fpent their 
force* The political principles and maxims then eftabli(hed>, 
ftill continue to operate i and the ideas concerning the ba- 
famce of power tnen introduced, or rendered general, ftilt 
influence, in fomfdegree> the councils of European nations. 

From all which it feems extremely certain,, that the con- 
currence of fo many rival princes will always prevent any one- 
of them from gaining the empire over Europe. But it is no 
Icfs certain,..that> in contending for it^ they, muft weaken their 
own force, and ma^ at length render themfclves incapable of 
dbfcnding even their juft poflcilions. The partial conquefts 
they may make are extremely lllufive. Inftead of promotlne^. 
they rather oppofe their defign^. The more any kingdom is* 
extended it b'jcomes the weaker; and great proje^s have 
not been fo often excited by flow reiterated efforts, as in the 
courfe o/a few years, and> fometiorves by a fingle expedition.' 
A prince may form a deliberate plan nf deftroying the rights, 
of his fuhjefts. He may proceed by flow decrees in the exe- 
cution of it; and if he die before it is complotCvl, his fucccflbr 
may purfue the fame ft'-ps and avail himfelf oi what was done 
before him. But extcnial conquefts cannot b«* concealed. 
THey generally occafion movt fear than hurt, «uid are almoft 
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ilways lefs folld thaii brilliant. Hence the alarms they ex^ 
cite, and the eonfederacies they give occafion to, by which 
the prince, who, by misfortune, has been a conqueror, is 
commonly reduced to the lai^ extremities. 

This uo«5irine howe\ er contrary to the prejudices of a 
powerful and vi£ferious nation, is one of the bell eftabliflied 
in the (cience of politics. It is confirmed by examples both 
ancient and modern* The ftates of Greece, in particular, 
delivered from the terror of the Perfian invafions, exhibit the 
feme truth in a gre4t variety of lights. There was not one 
of the moft inconfiderable of thefe little fbcieties, but in its 
turn imbibed the frenzy of conqueft, and in its turn too was 
reduced by this frenzy to the utmoft mifery and diftrefs. This 
fubje£t is fully illuftrated by a celebrated Grecian *, in his 
Oration on the Peaces one of the moft finifhed models of an* 
cient eloquence i and which contains a rich fund of political 
knowledges 

The modern examples are well known. Who does not 
know that the houfe of Auftria excited the terror of all Eu- 
rope, before it excited the pity of Great Britain ! Germany, 
Holland, and all the Low Countries, feveral ft^ates m Italy, 
the kingdom of Spain, with the vaft empires of Mexico and 
Peru in South America, were, at the /time of the Reform- 
ation, governed by Charles the V, of the houfe of Auftria. 
Thefe territories, though exceeding in riches and extent the 
moft powerful empires of antiquity, did not gratify the am- 
bition of that monarch, his whole reiijn being a fcene of hof- 
tility againft his neighbours. One oF his fuccefl'ors, die late 
Emprefs queen, and the.reprefcntative of that familyy was, 
however, upon the death of her father, not only ft ripped of 
her dominions, but reduced fo lovy as to be in want of necef- 
feries ; and contributiojis were a£lually raifed for her in Great 
Britain, whofe king, George II. engaged in her cau(e, and 
at the cxpence of this nation reinftatcd her upon the imperial 
throne. Had that family never been the objedl of fear, the 
emprefs queen would never have become the obje£l of com- 
paffion. 

France affords an example not lefs ftriking. The rferves 
of that kingdom were ftrained fo far beyond their ftrength, 
by an ambitious monarch, that it feemed hardly poffible they 
ihould acquire their natural tone in the courfe of this cen- 
tury. The debility of their efforts in the war of 1756, proved 
the greatncfs of the evil, and the inefRcacy of any remedy 
which is not flow and gradual ; but the American war greatly 
contributed to.reftore and augment their naval power. "What 
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may be this confequences of ths late revolution time only can 
difcorer. 

• Of all the European kingdoms, Great Britain, perhaps, 
enjoys the higheft degree of profperity and glory. She ought, 
therefore, to be very attentive to prderve fo brilliant an tt- 
iftence. A great empire cannot be continued in a happy 
fituation, but by wifdom and moderation. The unhappy 
conteft of this country with the American colonics, plunged 
her into great difSculties. Her national debt has been much 
augmented, and her taxes grpatly increafed. Peace is an un- 
fpeakuble bleffing, and all means (hould be ufed to eherifh 
^nd maintain it. War i« a dreadful evil, and a nation Ihould 
Vcver be involved in it without the moft urgent neceffity. 
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transalpine Gaul wai the Name given to France by the Rc^ 
mans.'^lhe Franks gave it the Name of France.^^Uovis^ 
and the Merovingian Race of Kings. 

THE kingdom of France, which was by the Romans, 
called Tranfalpine Gaul, or Gaul beyond the Alps, to 
diftinguifh it from Cifalpine Gaul, on. the Italian fide of the 
Alps, was probably peopled from Italy, to which it lies con- 
tiguous. Like other European nations, it foon became a 
delirabIe*obje<5l to the ambitious llqmans 5 and, after a brave 
refiftance, was annexed to their empire by the invincible arms 
of Julius Caefor, about forty-eight years before Chrift. Gaul 
continued in the pofTcflion of the Romans till the downfal of 
that empire in the fifth century, when it became a prey to the 
Goths, the Burgundians, and the Franks, who fubdued, but 
did not extirpate the ancient natives. The Franks themfelves, 
who gave it the name of France, or Frankenland, were a col- 
ledion of feveri*! people inhabiting Germany, and particularly 
the Salii, who lived on the banks of the river Sale, and who 
Cultivated the principles of jurifprudence better than their 
neighbours. Thofc Salii had a rule, which the reft of the 
Franks are faid to have adopted^ and has been by the modern 
Franks applied to the fucceflion of the throne, excluding ?M 
females from the inheritance of fovereignty, and is well known 
by the name of the Salic Law* 

The Franks and Burgundians, after eftablifhing their 
power, and reducing the original natives to a ftate of llavery^ 
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parcelled out tfat lands among their principal leaders: and 
fucceeding kings found it neceflary to confirm their privil^es, 
allowing them to exercife fovereign authority in their refpec- 
tive governments, until they at length afTumed an Indepen- 
dency, only acknowledging the king as their head. This 
gave rife to thofe numerous principalities that were formerly 
vin France, and to the feveral parliahients ; for every province 
became, in its policy and government, an epitome of the wbole 
kingdom ; and no laws were made, or taxes raifed, without 
the concurrence of the grand council, confiding of die deigy 
and of the nobility^ 

Thus, as in other European nations, immediately after tfas 
diflblution of the Roman empire, the firft government in 
France feems to have been a kind of mixed monarchy, and 
the power of their kings extremely circumicribed and limited 
by the feudal barons* 

The firft Chriftian monarch of the Franks according io 
one of the beft French hiftorians *, was Clovis> vAo b^an 
his reign in die year 481. 

The Gauls hated die dominion of the Romans, and were 
ftrongly attached to Chriftianity. Clovis gained <mi their 
piety, by favouring: their bifhops; and his marriage with 
Clotilda, niece to Crondebaud, king of Burgundy, made them 
hope that he would fpeedily embrace the faith. The attadi- 
ment of his countrymen to their ancient worfiiip was the folc 
objeftion : the pious exhortations of the queen had fome ef- 
ftft ; and the king having vanquifhed the AUemanni at Tol- 
biac, near Cologne, after an obftinate engagement, politically 
afcribed the viftory to the God of Clodlda, whom he &id he 
had invoked during the time of batde, under promife of be- 
coming a Chriftian, if crowned with fuccefs. He was ac- 
cordingly bapdzed by St. Remigius, blihop of 
A. D. 496. Rheims, and almoft the whole French nadon 
followed his example. Clovis was fo affeSed 
with the eloquence of the biftiop, in defcribing the paffioa 
and death of Chrift, that he ftarted up, and feizing his ipear, 
violendy exclaimed, ** Had I been there with the valiant 
« Franks, I would have redreffcd his wrongs !'* 

But Clovis, inftead of enjoying his good fortune with 
dignity, disfigured the latter part of his reign by perfidies 
and cruelties toward the princes of his houfe, wlram he ex- 
tirpated. He died in 511, after attempting to atone for his 
crimes by building and endowing churches and monaftcrics, 
and dTembling a council at Oneans for the regulation of 
church difcipline. . 

• DanieL 
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On the death of Clevis, his kingdom was cliviJed among 
his fons, and, on that account, invcSved in civil wars, 

A feries of weak fovereigns fucceeded, Under whom the 
Maires du Palais, or Mayors of the Palace, a kind 6f vice<o 
roys, amid the diforders of civil war and anarchy, extended, 
their authority . over both king and nobles, and poflefled of 
the power of fovereigns, alTumed at length the title^ 

Pepin le Bref was the firft Maiic^ du Palais, who made 
his way to the throne, and aflumed ^e iiivereignty in name 
as well as in reality, excluding for ever the defcendants o f 
Clovis, or the Merovingian race * from the cro^n of J^rance^ 
after they had poffefied it 270 years« 



CHAP. LVIK 

Carlovtngtan Race^ — Pepin.'^^GhartemagTie.'-^tiis heroic £m* 
terpnzes and Exploits — He encourages Learning and the 
Jrts.--^ His. beautiful dome/tic Chara^en — ^ Partition of 
his En^re.''^ Incurjions of the Normans. '•^Their Religion 
and Manners ^'^Louis V. the laji of the Carlovingian Line* 

PEPIN, the founder of the Carlovingian race of kingSf 
after receiving the fubmii&on of the Britons, and reco* 
vering Narbonne from the infidels, paffed the Alps, in de* 
fence <rf Stephen the Third, then the Roman Pontiff^ 
a^nft Aftolphus, who fpread his dominion to the very gates 
.ot Rome, and demanded an annual tribute of a piece of gold 
for the life of each citizen. Pepin and his two fons received 
the title of patricians of Rome from Stephen, who fled to them 
for afliftance; and Aftolphus, when befteged in Paris, re* 
nounced all pretenfions to the fovereignty of Rome. 

The bravery, wifdom, and generofity of Pepin facilitated 
the triumphs of his fon Charlemagne, who by the death of 
his brother Carloman foon enjoyed the undivided empire of 
France. 

The ambition and abilities of Charles foon gave birth to 
proje£is which will render his name immortal. A piro(pe- 
rous reign of forty-fix years, abounding with military' enter- 
prises, political inftitutions, and literary foundations, offers 
to our view, in the midft of barbarifm, a fpeftacle wordiy 
of more polifbed ages. 

* So called^ from MerovsuS) grandfather of Clovi»* 
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At the inftigatidn 6f the Pope he put am end 
A. D. $00. to the kingdom of the Lombards) obliged feveral 
Italian princes to do him homage, proteded the 
fee of Rome^ and was crowned emperor of the Romans. 
The greateft part of Europe fiibmitted to the arms of Charle- 
magnc, before the Saxons, in Gcrmajay, could be conquered. 
I'he war with that brave and independent people lafted up* 
wards of thirty years, and formed the principal bufmefs of his 
reign. After a number of battles gallantly fought, and many 
cruelties committed on both fides, the Saxons were totally 
fubje<5led, and Germany became part of the emptre of Chafle* 
magne.' A defire of converting the Saxons to Chriftianity 
feams to have been one of the principal motives for profecuting 
his conqueft j and as they were no lefs tenacious of their reli- 
gion than their liberty, pcrfecution marched in the train of war^ 
and ftained with blood the fetters of flavery. 

When we fee Chftarleitiagite drderin^ 4500 Saxons to be 
flain in his prefencc, becauie they would not deliver up Witt« 
kind, their leader and defender ; when we fee him, from a 
miftakcn zeal, forcing them to become Chriftians, and fub* 
jetting them to cruellaws, humanity revolts, and feized with 
horror, we forget his more amiable qualities, and abhor his 
memory. 

Witikind at laft fubmitted, and embraced Chriftianity, 
continuing ever after faithful co his engagements. But he 
could never infpire his aflbciates with the fame docile fenti* 
mcnts. They were continually revolting} and fubmittingt 
that they might have it in their power to revolt aeain. On 
the final rcdudion of their country, the more refcSute fpirits 
retired into Scandinavia, carrying along with them their vin- 
dictive hatred a^ainft the domuiion, and the religion of France* 

Some hiftorians blame the obilinacy of thofe barbarians, 
not confidering thaty it is natural for man to flee fromflavery^ 
and the fury of intolerance. Let us call things by their right 
names. Hiitory is an upright tribunal, before which, flattery 
is filent, and the voice of truth alone is heard. Had the fame 
of^lm Ch.arlenoagnc arif^n from no other caufe, than his vic- 
tories over the Lombards, Saracens, and Saxons> he would 
have deferved to be ranked only among the dcftroyers of the 
human race ; but he poflefTed other qualities, which procured 
him the love of his fubje6lb, and are woithy the admiration 
of pofterity. 

Alngioft every year of Charles's reign was fignalized by 
ibme military expedition, though very oiflfcrent from thofe of 
our times; war was then carried on without any fettled plan 
of operations. The troops were neither regularly difciplincd 
ngt paida Every nobleman led forth his vaflalsj who were 

only 
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bniy obliged to ferve for a certain time; fo that thefe was a 
kind of neceffity of concluding the war with the campaign. 
The army was diffolved on the approach of winter, and aflem** 
bled next (eafon, if neceflary. Hence we arc enabled to ac« 
count for a circumftance, which would otherwifc appear in* 
explicable) in the reign of this great prince. Befldes the 
Lombards and Saxons, whom he conquered, Charles van- 

3ui(hed in fevcral engagements the Abares and Huns, plun* ' 
ered their capital, and penetrated as far as Ruab on the 
Danube. He likcwife made an expedition into Spain, and 
tarried his arms to the banks of the Ebro *. 

It is not, however, in the midft of conqucft th^t Charle- 
magne appears a great man ; it is when we fee him employed 
in. procuring happinefs to his fubje^ls; extending his viewft 
to government, manners, religion, learning, and the artd. 
He frequently] convened the national aflemblies, for regu* 
lating affairs both of church and ftate. His attention ex- 
tended even to the moft dii^ant corner of his empire, and to 
all ranks of men. Senftblc how much mankind in general 
reverence old cuftoms, and thofe conftitutions under which 
they have lived from their youth, he permitted the inhabitants 
of all the countries that he conquered to retain their own laws, 
making only fuch alterations as he judged abfolutely neceflkry 
for the good of the community. ' , 

Charlemagne was no lefs amiable in private life. He was 
an afFe£tionatc hufband, a tender father, a fmcere and gene* 
rous friends His houfe was a model of oeconomy, and his 
perfon of fimplicity and true grandeur. *^ For fhame !" faid 
he to fome ot his nobles, who were finer dreffed than the oc- 
calion required i <^ learn to drefs like men, and let the world 
** judge of your rank by your merit, not your habit. Leave 
" filks and finery to women > or rcfcrvc them for thofe days 
«* of pomp and ceremony, when robes are worn for (hew^ 
^ not ufe." On fuch occasions he himfelf appeared in impe- 
rial magnificence, and freely indulged in every luxury; out 
in general his drefs was plam, and liis table frugal. He had 
his fet hours for ftudy, which he feldom omitted, cither in the 
camp, or the coiirt ; and, notwithftanding his continual wars^ 
and unremitted attention to the affairs of a great empire, he 
found leifure to collc<9; the old French poems and hlftorical 
ballads, with a view to llluftrate the hiftory of the monarchy* 
He was fond of the company and convcrfation of learned men» 
invited them from all parts of Europe, and had an academy 
in his pal^e, of which he was a member. He eftablifhed 
fchools in cathedrals and abbeys, in which fcholars were in- 

• Eginhard. 
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ftruded in die knowledge of the fcriptures. In arithmeti<V 
gnimmar9 and church muflc. This was doing a great dcalf 
at a time when even the dignified ^Urgy could not fubfcribe 
their own name j and when it was deemed a fufficient quali- 
fication for a prieft to be able to read die Gof^ets^ and under-* 
Hand the Lord's Prayer. 

The companion and particular favourite of CharlemagnCi 
was our learned countryman, Alcuin, who hiftru^ed him in 
die fciences, and was at the head of his Royal Academy. 
Several lucrative places were the reward of his learning and 
talents. Indeed, the emperor's generoflty to men of letters 
kneiv no bounds. Perfijadcd that eenius thrives bed when 
encouraged, he did all he could to cheriOi it. As ignorance 
every where prevailed, fo this great man (aw the ncccffity d 
prote<Sling and encouradng a clafe of men, who could employ 
dieir talents for the public good^ 

The countries which he added by conqueft to the empire 
of France, much exceeded his original dominions, and he re- 
tained them to his death, which happened at Aix-la^Chapdle^ 
his ufual reiidence, in tne fevcnty-firft year of his 
A. D. 814. age, and the forty-fcventh of nis reign* The 
glory of the French empire feemed to expire with 
1\\m. . He pofiefled all France, all Germany, pin-t of Hun- 
gary, part of Spain, the Low Countries, and the Continent 
of luly as far as Benevento* But to govern fuch an exten: 
of territory, a monarch muft be endowed with the genius of 
a Charlemaene. About a year before his death, he ailbciated 
his fon Louis with him in the empire. The ceremony was 
very folemn. As if this great man had forcfccii the ufurpa- 
tions of the church, he placed the imperial crown u{>pn the 
altar, and ordered the pnnce to lift It, and fet it on nis own 
besul ; intimating thereby, that he held it only of God *• 

Louis, furnamed Debonnairey on account of the gentlenc& 
of his manners, was the only lawful fon of Charlemagne that 
furvivcd him \ on whofe death a partition of this extenfivc 
empire took place, among his three fons. Charles, iumam^rd 
the Bold, obtained die kingdom of France ; Germany, finally 
feparated from the empire of the Franks, was the fliare ot 
another fon, Louis of Bavaria ; and Italy fell to Lothalre, with 
the tide of emperor. Before this diviiion a battle was fou^^hc 
at Fontenoy, in which fell an hundred thoiiland Franks. Lo- 
thaire and his nephew Pepin were in thia b*itdc totally dc- 
'fcatcd; but the vi£torlous brothers liaving retired to thnr 
own dominions, Lothaire rallied his fcattcrcd forces, and con- 

• Vita Cnroli Magni. 
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|!ii\^ed tlie war for three y^ars ; after which mutual wieakneb 
brought on a peace^ 

The concluding period of the hiftory of the degenerate 
poftcrity of Charlemagne, i$ uninterefting and obfcure. Th^ 
mpft memorable event that has been recorded^ is the irrup*^. 
'^ioiis of the Normans ♦, a fierce warlike people from Norway, 
Sweden! Denmark) aiid other parts of ocandinavia. Thefe 
barbarians, migrating from their native feats, ventured it}, 
light barks, hollowed out of the large trunks of trees, to brave 
the ocean. .They penetrated into England, Scotland, the 
brkn^ and SHeUand Iflands, the Weftern Ifles^ and even to 
Ireland, alt which places they made the fubjedts of their de« 
predations, marking their route by defolation and ilaughter« 
The booty and wealth which thofe ravagers carried home, ex * 
cited others among them to advance along the coaft of BTi^ 
Jain to Franpc, where they firft landed, under 
one of their mod illuftrious leaders, Rollo, they A. D. Sio. 
failed up the Seine; and taking the city of Rouen, 
foon becan>e fo formidable, that Charles the Simple oiFere4 
his daughter in marriage to Rollo, and ceded to him Nor- 
mandy, Brepigne, and Neuftria. 

The fupreme divinity of thefe northern nations was Oden, 
whom they painted and worffaipped as the God of terror* 
They believed that thofe heroes would ftand higheft in his 
favour^ who had killed moft enemies in the field ; that after 
death, the brave would be admitted into his palace, and there 
have the happinefs of drinking beer, their favourite liquori 
out of the (kuUs of their flau^htered foes. 

In confe(|uence of this belief, fiitigues, wounds, combats, 
gnd perils, were the e3(ercife of infancy and the fport of youth. 
They were forbidden to pronounce the word fear, even on th^ 
moft trying occafions. Education, prejudice, manners, exam- 
ple, habit, all contributed to fubdue in them the fenfation of 
timidity i to. make them covet 4anger, and fcem greedy of 
death. Military difciplii>e was only wanting to have enabled 
them to enHave the whole Chriftian world, then finking un* 
der the weight of a debafjng fuperftition, and cringing beneath 
the rod of prieftly tyranny. 

The nuptials of Rollo with the French king's daughter, 
were celebrated in a very magnificent manner; when he 
Jikewife embraced the Cnriftian Religion. This laid the 
foundation of the Norman power in France; whicl^ after^ 
wards gave a king to England, in the perfon of William duke 
of Normandy, v^o fubdued Harold, the laft Saxon king, in 
tl)c year io66. This event proved unfortunate ^4 fuinous 

* So called from their northern fituatloD, 
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to France, as it engaged that nation in almoft perpetual war^ 
with England, for whom they were not an equal match, not« 
withftanding their numbers, and the aiSftance they received 
from Scotland. 

After the death of Charles, his fon Louis, furnamed the 
Straneer, was recalled from England ; whither he had been 
carried by his mother Egina, daughter of Edward the £lder, 
and grand-daughter of the great Alfred. He attempted tq 
refcue himfelf from the tyranny of his tutor, Hugh the Great, 
fon of Robert, late duke of France, who had afpired to the 
throne. In this, however he failed, and left only a fliadow 
of royalty to his fon Lothaire \ or rather Hugh the Great was 
pleafed to grant him the title of king, that he himfelf might 
enjoy the power. This ambitious nobleman, no lefs formi- 
dable thaix the ancient mayors, died in 955. He was fucceed- 
cd in confequenc<! and abilities by his fon Hugh Capet, whoni 
we (hall foon fee on the throne of France. 

Lothaire died in 986, and was quietly fucceeded by his {oi\ 
l^ouis V. who governed under the dire£lion of Hugh Capetj^ 
during a fliort reign of one year and two months, which, was 

one continued ictnt of troubles. In him ende4 
A. D. 987. the Carlovingians, or the defccndants of Charle-t 

magne, the fccond race of French kings. 






CHAP, Lvin. 

Hugh Capety the Founder of a ne%v Family, '^^His Charafler^ 
"^Kohert is excommunicated by the Pope*-^His Q)arader^ 
— Henry L-'^TVilliamy Duke of Normandy^ — Henry mar-r 
ries a RuJJian Princefs. 

HUGH Capet, the n^ofl: powerful nobleman in France, 
and founder of the third race of French kings, now 
afcended the throne, and annexed to the crown the diocefes 
of Paris and Orleans. The voice of the nation preferred him 
for his merit and power to his rival Charles, duke of Lorrain, 
the uncle of the dcceafcd king. He was proclaimed at Nojou 
a few days after the death of Louis, and was crowned atRheims^ 
Yet feveral of the nobles betrayed, by their abfence from the 
coronation, their difaiFedlion to his caufj ; and it is probablq 
that had Charles roufed himfelf from his natural indolence, 
^d appeared immediately in atms, he might have eflablifhed his 
^l^ms» But he wafled the hours in deliberation which ought 
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to have been devoted to adlion; and while Charles hefitatedi^ 
Hugh had received the erowri) and led on a confiderable force^ 
to htimble the nobles that had refufed him homage. The 
moft confiderable of thefe :was William, duke of Guienne, 
or, as he is fometimes called, of Aquttaines but while the 
king, who had entered his territories, invefted the city of 
Poidliers, he was compelled to raife the fiege by Charles, who 
had now cdle6ted a formidable {irmy in Cnampagne. In his 
retreat the king was encountered by the duke of Guienne^ 
who, in a ihort and bloody engagement, was defeated^ and 
immediately made fubmiffion to his fovereign. 

Hugh feized the opportunity of this vicrory to fecure the 
crown to his family, and propoied in aifembly ofthe nobles the 
'aflbclation of his fon Robert The Barons, humbled by his late 
conqueft, acquieiced ; and Robert was crowned at Orleans,* 
by the archbifliop of Sens. ^ 

During this interval, Charles had taken the city of Laon, 
and with it the queen-^cjowager £mma, his implacable enemy. 
On the appearance of Hugh he retired within the walls j but 
afterwards by a fuccefsful Tally, in which a confiderable de-* 
tachment of the king's troops were deftroyed, he compelled 
his enemy to abandon the fiege. 

The city of Rheims, whofe archbifliopric had^been given 
by Hugh to Arnold, the nephew of Charles, and the illegi^ 
timate fon of Lothaire, as the price of his deTertion, was af^ 
terwards betrayed by him to the duke of Lorraine and he led 
on the troops of his uncle. 

Hugh, t© call the. attention of Charles to the defence of 
Rheims, marched towards that city ; and then fuddenly chang- 
ing his route, advanced to Laon, which he furprifed by the 
intelligence x)f its bifhop. The duke ajid duchefs of Lorrain, 
who with the arxrhbifliop of Rheims were taken prifoners. 
Were fent to Orleans, where they were held in an cafy capti- 
vity for life. The duchy, of Lorrain, however, was fufFered 
to defcend to their fon, on whofe death the male line of Char- 
lemagne became extincS;. But Arnold, whofe perfidy had been 
betrayed by the prieft to whom he had given orders to open * 
the gates of Rheims, was degraded from his archbifliopric, 
and the vacant fee was beftowed on Gerbert, a monk of 
Rheims. The Pppe^ John the Fifteenth, indignant at not 
being confulted in this affair, revifed the fentence, and Ar- 
nold was again feated in the archiepifcopal chair. He was 
ftill, however, detained in confinement by Hugh, who dread- 
ed his intrigues more than the difpleafure of the Pope. 

Hugh Capet, thoitgh not diftinguifhed by thofe fplendid 
traits which mark the chara<^er of a hero, was wife, humane, 
and temperate. He conduced all his affairs with great pru* 
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jeiice and moderation. After having had die honour of efU* 
bliiking a new £unily, and in fome meafure a new fonnW 
government, with few circumftances of violence, he diedm 
he eighth year of his reign, and vwis quietly fuc- 
A,D. 999* <:eeded by his fon Hobcrt, a prince of a Icfs vigo^ 
rous genius, though not of a lefs amiable difpo* 
tion* 

The moft remarkable circumftance in the reign'of Robert, 
is his excummunication by the Pope. This prince had efpouf- 
ed Bertha, his coufin in the fourth degree ; a marriage not 
only lawful according to our prefent ideas of things, and jufti- 
fied by the pra&ice of all nations, ancient and modem, but 
neceilary to the welfiure of the ftate, (he being the fiftcr of 
Rodolph, king of Bureundy. But the clerey, among thcit^ 
other ufurpations, had about this time maife a iacrament of 
marriage, and laid the moft ellential of civil engagements 
under Ipiritual prohibitions, which extend«i even to the fe^ 
venth degree of confai^initv* The Pope's politically ar- 
rogated to diemfelves a Ipecial jurifdidlion over the firft ob- 
3e<a of fociety,and diat on which all the reft hang. Grerory V. 
therefore uiuiertook to diflblve the marriage between Robert 
and Bertha, though it had been authorifed by feveral bifliops; 
and in a council held at Rome, without examining die caufe, 
and without hearing the parties, he publilhed, vwth the moft 
defpotic authority, an imperious decree, which ordered the 
king and queen to be feparated, under peril of exconununi* 
cation. And all the bifliops who had countenanced the pre- 
tended crime, were fufpended from their fun£Hons, until fuch 
time as they ihould make fatisfa<Stion t» the Holy See. 

Robert, however, perfifted in keeping his wife, and there* 
by incuixed the fentence of excommunication, which bad 
fuch an efFed on die minds of men, that the king was aban« 
doned by all his courtiers, and even by his own domeftics, 
two fervants excepted. And thefe threw to the dogs all the 
viduals which their matter left at meals, and purified, by fire^ 
the veffels in which he had been fervcd ; fo fearful were they 
of what had been touched by an excommunicated pcrfoni 
The king, giving way to fuperftitious terrors, or afiraid of civil 
(commotions sit laft repudiated his wife Bertha, and married 
Conftance, daughter to the count of Aries, in whom he found 
an imperious termanant, inflead of an amiable confort. 
Gregory alfo obliged him to reftore the traitor Arnold to the 
fee (^ Rheims. 

There is not any monarch in the French hif- 
A. D. 103 1. tory more highly commended than Robert, or oa 
whofe death die lamentations of all ranks of peo- 
ple 
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pie were louder and more ftnccrc. The monks- (poke the 
fcnfe of the whole nation, when they deplored him in thefe 
words : " We have loft a father, who governed us in peace 
" Wc lived under him in fecurity ; for \\t did not opprefc, 
" or fuffer oppreflion. Wc loved him, and there was no- 
•* body whom he feared." 

Henry I. fucceeded to the crown of his father at the age 
of twenty-fevcn, poffeffing the vigour of youth with the 
prudence and wifdbm of mature years. His mother, Con- 
ftancc, during the late reign, had acquired a coufiderablc 
party in the iTate, and, as the hated Henry, fhe wilhed to 
transfer his crown to her younger fon, Robert. 

The count oi Flanders, and the turbulent Eudcs, count 
of Champagne, were her chief abettors. Both of them had 
interfiled views in the part they aded; but the queen waa 
willing to gratify their ambition, provided (he could grati^ 
her own revenge. She promiied to Eudes half the towns 
of Sens, which, together with Melun and boiiions, he im- 
mediately reduced. This ftruck the neighbouriijg places 
with fucii condernation, that they threw open their gates 
upon his approach. Confounded, and unable to relift this 
fudden torrent of ill fortune, Henry, forfakeii by his lubjects, 
6ed with;only twelve attendants into ■Normandy ; where he 
fought and found a generous friend and fupportcr in duke 
Robert, whofe treamres and forces were employed in his 
caufe. While the duke in perfon led on the Normans to 
conqueft on one fide of the kingdom, the king appeared on 
the other, and thrice defeated the count of Champagne, who 
with difficulty efcaped with his life. Peace was at length 
reftored by Che mediation of Fulk, count of Aniou ; Con- 
ftancc fell a vidlim to the yioleilcc of her difappointed 
paifions ; prince Robert risceived the duchy of Burgundy ; 
and the fubmiffion of the counts of Flanders and Champagne 
was followed by that of the reft of tlie nobles. Henry re- 
paid the fervices of the iluke of Normandy, by the duchies 
of Gifors, Chaumont, and Pontoife, ana, by that portion 
of the Vexin which had till now belonged to France ; and 
though this gift was an honourable teftimony of his gratif 
titude it efFeaed a lamentable redn£lion of the dominions of 
the ci'own. 

Though the fettlement of the Normans in France had 
been of mfinite fervice to tlie princes both of the Carlovin- 
gian and Capetine lines ; yet moft of them would have beeti 

Slad of a fpecious pretext for reuniting that great duchy to 
leir crown ; nor could Henry, notwimftanding the power- 
ful obligations he lay under to the blood of RolTo, refift the 
lemptatjon. Robert duke of Normandy, fwayed by the idle 
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^iperftitions of die age, had gone on a pilgriina^e to die' 
•holy land, and had prevailed with the ftattes of his dachy* 
before his departure, to receive and recognize as his fuccef- 
for, William, his natural fon ; and put him under the tuition 
©f Henry, and Alain duke of Bretagne : the diffatisfeSion 
which this ftep gave was general, andthe affiiirs of the dnchy 
fell into the greateft diforder, fo that had not William, young 
as he was, exerted prodigies of valour in his own defence, 
he muft have funk under the rebellion. Alain endeavoured 
to fervc him, but was obliged to return to his own eftate, 
where he foon after died, not without fufpicion of flow poifon, 
Henry, far from attempting to proteft William, or to quell 
fhofe commotions, invaded the frontiers, took pofleffion of 
the caftle of Thuileries, to which he pretended to have a right, 
and burnt the town of Arojenton. Perceiving, however, 
that he could not obtain the fucceffion, he liftened to the 
miniders of young WiUiam, with whom he joined his troops, 
and engaging the rebel lords, completely defeated them in 
the valley of Dunes, and thus eftabliflicd the duke of Nor- 
mandy in his dominions. In this battle the king, thrown 
from his horfe in the fury of the charge, was fav^ only by 
the immediate affiftance of his attendants. 

Henry married a princefs of Ruflia ;* the daughter of Ja- 
raflan,duke of Mnfcovy ; a circumftancc fomewhat (ingular, 
in an age when the intercourfe between nations was fo little 
familiar. His chief motive for this matrimonial alliance 
feems to have been, that the Pope might have no pretext 
for pcrfeciKing him on account of confanguinity, which, if 
he had married an European princefs, it would have been 
almoft impoffible for him to hare avoided, as it reached to 
the feventh degree of kindred. By this lady he had three 
fons ; and the eldcft, Philip, though but feven years of age, 
was, in an aflembly of the ftates, and with their unanimous 
confentjfolemnly crowned king by the archbilhop'of Rhelms. 
Henry being at tliis time infirm, appointed Baldwin, count 
of Flanders, to be guardian to his fon in cafe of 
A. D. 1 06c. his deccafe, which happened foon after; fome 
• fay by poifon, and others by the indifcreet ufe of 
medicine. 

The charafter of this monarch, diftinguilhed for prudence 
and intrepidity, is fhaded by his attacks againft die feebly 
youth of William, duke of Normandy, whofe genius fooi^ 
i-ofe fuperior to that of any prince of his age. 
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CHAP. LIX. 

pbiltp I.^^Rigency of Baldwin^ "^TheRagi for Crufadinfr 
bnaks outy which ts of gnatfervice to the French crown. 
Lewis VL'^^His CharaSfer cont rafted with that of Philips 
Lewis VIL or the Young,^^St. Bernard^ withfome Account 
ofthefecondCrufadc^^wo Kings hold the Stirrups of f ape 
AUxander on Uorf$back. 

PHILIP at the time of his accefiloii to the throne of 
France, was about eight years of age ; and Henry had 
wifely committed him to the care 6f Saldwin the rious, 
count of Flanders, his brother-in-law, in preference to his. 
queen, who was a weak woman \ or his brother, the duke 
of Burgundy, who was an ambitious prince. Henry's choice 
does honour to his memory. Baldwin had all the abilities^ 
and, what is more extraordinary, all the virtues, that were . 
requifitc for the faithful difcharge of his truft. Though wc 
can fcarcely fuppofe a jun£ture more delicate than that of a 
minority amidfl a barbarous, but ambitious, nobility ; and 
a fuperuitious, but defigning, clergy ; yet Baldwin kept both 
in awe, without lofmg the eftecm and afFeftion of either. 

His adminillration, however, didlnot wholly efcape cen"- 
fure. He was condemned for fuffering fo formidable a 
neighbour as the duke of Normandy to enlarge his domi- . 
nions, and atchieve the conqueft of England, Whatever 
might be his motives for this conduft, it was produ£tive of 
fatal confequences, and a ferics of deftrudlive wars. 

The period is now approaching which united England with 
Normandy ; and as the affairs of France and England were 
after that event involved in one complicated fyfteni, it is ne- 
ccflkry to give a flight (ketch of the ^ircumftances which ' 
illuftrate the conqueft of England. 

On the diflblution of the Kon^an government in Britain, 
the illand was'fucccflivclyharaffed by the Scots, the Pidls, . 
the Danes, and the Sas^ons. Of thelc, the conqucfts of the 
latter were permanent, and the Saxon heptarchy was found- 
ed. The feven independent thrones that compofcd this hep- 
tarchy were united, in little more than three centuries under 
Kgbert; and when William firft afpired to the throne, it 
Was occupied by Edward, furnained the Confeffor, whofe 
partiality for him might affift thp report that he had be- 
queathed liim his crown. Emma, the fifter of Ricliurd of 
Normandy, was the mother of Edward; and, when the 
Danes compelled tlie Britiili prince to il'ee, he found a fhel- ^ 
fcr in tlie court of Normandy. Attached by the tics of 
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blood and gratitude to his protc£lor, it is reafonable to fu|u 
pofe ho would have preferred htm to an afpirtng fubjcA, 
whofe fatlicr had imbrued his hands in the royal blood of his 
brother, and whofe own popularity cncreafed the enmity of 
the kint;. But William was abient in Normandy when 
Edward expired ; and Harold^ the fon of earl Goodwin, 
immediately afcended tlie throne. William difdained to dif- 
guife his fenfc of the injury, or to vield his lofty hopet ; and 
the refufal of the fceptre, which ne demanded in a formal 
cmbafTy, was the fi^^nal of war. While Harold was in the 
north, repelling tlie mvafion of Harpager, kine of Norway, 
William landed at Pevenfey in Suflex. Harold was recalled 
from a glorious vi6\ory to oppofe this formidable enemy* 
The fatal battle of Haflines, which was fought on the four- 
teenth of Odober, and m which the native valour of the 
Englifh was very unequal to the difcipline and artful manoni- 
yTC% of the Normans, edablirtied the dominion of William. 
Harold fell in the engagement, pierced in the brain by a ran- 
dom arrow; and thus' the BritiHi crown, which Kad been 
fucceflively worn by a Saxon for five hundred years, was 
in oric clay transferred to a Norman, 

On the death of the count of Flanders, which happened 
ibon after the conqueft of Englaml. Fhilip, in the fifteenth 
Year of his age, aiTumcd the peatcablc government of his 
linedom. 

His reign is not fo remarkable for any thing, as his mar* 
risge with fiertrand de Mom.ord, duchefs ot Anjou, while 
her hufband and his queen were both alive. For this irre^ 
gularity he was excommunic^ited by Urban U. in the fa* 
mous council of Clermont, where the firfl cro* 
A. D. 1095. fade was preached for the recovery of the holy 
land, of which 1 have already givei^ a purtico* 
lar account. 

The rage for crufading, which now broke out, was of 
infinite fervice to the French crown in two refpeifls. In 
the firll place, it carrltd off* hundreds of thoufands of its 
furbulei.t fubjcfts, and their Icudcrs, who were almoft in- 
d^'pepdent of th- iixwg ; and in thv next, the king fucceeded 
t the eP.atcs of numbers of the nobility, who died abroad 
without heirs. 

In his Nva'-s with William the Conqueror, Philip was 
vrry fucccfsf'ul. Hoftilities were fufpcndcd for fome time, 
%^hrn a jcft ot th<- Frrn'th monarch was the cuufe ot their 
bcit)g rem-wcd. T he kinr of luigUnd being very fat, was 
incoi..modcrl by h^ corpulency, and oblijjed for tome time 
to ke**p his hei. Fhilip naturally witty, faid one day to his 
(Toutticrs, «* When will this big man be brought Co-hcdr*' 
^'iliiaiTi, being informed of tliis, was enraged* " I will go,'* 
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faid hej5*and make my chutchlng at Notrc-Damc, in Paris, 
** wttWik thoufan4 fpears, inftead of wax tapers *.'* 

WillMi foon after rigoroufly fulfilled his word. He 
landed with a mimerous army in France, pofleifed himfelf 
of the town of Mantes, and configned it to the flames; but, 
as he withdrew from the heat of 3ic fire, his horfe, in leap- 
ing over a ditch, threw him on the pommel of the laddie, 
and a contufion he received proved fatal. 

In 9onfequence of the death of the queen of France, and 
f ope Urban II. Philip, who ftill continued to live with the 
counkefs of Anjou, was abfolved by the new Pope, from the 
fentence of excommunication denounced in the council of 
Clermont. But although this abfolution quieted in fome 
meafure his domeftic troubles, his authority, which the 
thunder of the church, together with his indolent and licen« 
tious courfc of life, had ruined, was far from being reftored. 
The nobility more and more afFed^ed independence, inCultod 
him every hour, and plundered his fubje6l:s. 

In order to remedy thefe evils, Philip affociated his foa 
Lewis in the government ; or, at leafl, declared 
him, with the confent of the nobility, his fuc- A. D. 11 00. 
cefibr. This young prince was, in all riefpefts, 
die* reverie of nis father. Philip, befides being indolent, was, 
deficient in the virtues of the heart. His vices were not 
thofe of a noble mind, but the mean and odious propenfitiet 
of a treacherous and avaricious nature. Lewis, on the 
other hand, was aftive, vigorous, affable, generous, and free 
from the vices incident to youth. He demolifhed the cafUes 
of the nobility, compelled them to make reftitution to fuch 
as they had pillaged, and thus reflored order to the (late. 
I Wnen this prince was about thirty years of 
age, his father died, and he fucceeded without A. D. i id- 
the leaft oppofition. He is generally called, by 
die old hiilorians, Lewis the Grofs, from his great fize, and 
was the fixth Lewis that fat on the throne of France. Soon 
after his coronation, he engaged in a war againft Henry L 
of England, a powerful vaUai, whom it was his intereft to 
humble. The war was carried on with a variety of fortunes, 
during the greateft part of this reign, but without producing 
any remarkable event, 

Whilft Lewis was devoting himfelf to tihe regulation of 
the inferior polity of his kingdom, he fell a facnfice to the 
corpulency of his pcrfon. On his death-bed hie ordered his 
fon to be called to him, and gave him the following excel*, 
lent^ adyi^c. " By this fign," faid he, drawing me ring 

• Abb^ Millor. 
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faicl» he rfcfcnfbled that legiflator, who, though he promifeJ 
to conduct the Ifraelites into a happy land, Sw the firft ge- 
neration perifli in the defert. 

The condudl of his queen Eleanor, juftly fufpedled of an 
amour with the prince of Antioch, had deeply aflFe(5e<l 
Lewis, who being more delicate then politic, foon after his 
return, devorced hpr from his bed, reftoring at the fame time 
her inheritance* the important provinces of Giiiennfe and 
Poitou, She immediately efpoufed his formidable vaflal, 
Henry Plantagenet, duke of Normandy, count of Anjou 
and Maine, and prefuiQptive heir to the crown of Enji^and; 
whilft he married Conftance, the daughter of Alphonfo, 
king of Caftile. 

After the death of Conftance, who left the king two 
daughters only, Lewis, defirous of tranfmitting the crown ' 
Co his pofterity, fonned with Adelaide, the daughter of Thi- 
baud, earl of Champagne, a third marriage. This match 

Sained Lewis a confiderable acceflfion of ftrength. In the 
ifpute betvyeen the Popes Alexander III. and Victor III. 
Lewis, and Henry 11. of England, befriended the former, 
and made preparations for refliting an invafion of France, 
which was threatened by the emperor in favour of tlie lat- 
ter. Alexander held st council at Tours, and had the plea- 
furc of feeing the kings of France and England, performing 
he office of grooms, and holding each of them a flirrup of 
his horfe, while he proceeded in the moft folemn gravity to 
a magnificent tent eredled for him in the French camp. 

Lewis had a daughter by Adelaide, whofe name was 
Alice. She was betrothed to Richard, tlie fecond fon of 
Henry, but was Stained at the Englifli coun without the 
folemnization of the marriage. Public fame was clamorous 
againft Henry on that account, and Lewis demanded jufticc 
of the Pope. Henry in his defence made fome frivolous ex- 
cufes about the non-fulfilment of the terms of marriage ; and 
his holinefs not treating the matter with any degree of af- 
perity, the two monarchs were not only reconciled, but 
agreed to accompany each other in an expedition to the 
Holy Land. This meafure fcems to have been agreed to 
merely to pleafe the Pope ; for Henry had not the leaft incli- 
nation'to perform his engagements, and Lewis found it im-* 
^rafticible. 

The wife of Lewis, by this time, had brought him a 
fon, who was afcerwards la well known by name of Au- 
guftus. When this young prince^ die hope of the JFreiKh 
monarchy, was beginnmg to learn to ride, his horfe ran 
away with him ; and he paflied a whole night in a foreft, 
kut returned the next day. The cflfedt of this fright was a 
3 « dangerous 
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^ngerbus illhefs^ whicK made fuch an iiDprcfTlon upon the 
feint of his fetKcr, that he performed a pilgrimage^ to the 
mrinc of St. Thpmas Becket, to folicit his interpolitlon for 
die recovery of young ]Philip.* 

When Levels arrived at Canterbury, he met with a no* 
ble and generous reception from Henry, and on his return 
found his fon recovered^ But his own hialth now funk 
under the united prefTure hi years attd of anxiety. A fit of 
Upoplexy, fucceeded by a paralytic ftroke, which deprived 
him pf the ufe of his right ude, warned him of his approach-^ 
ing'dcfolution; He therefore gave orders for the fpcedy co-' 
ronation of his fon, v^hich was performed by the af chbifhop 
of Rheims, with gr^t folemnity.' The marriage of Philip 
tvith IfabeUa» die daughter of the counts of Hainault foon 
followed. But Lettis did not long furvive either ceremony. 
No art of medicine being able to arreft the pro- 
jjrefs of his diforder, he died it Paris in the A. D. iiSo; 
iixtieth yieai* oiF his ag(^, and the forty^fourth of 
his reign. 

It may not be improper tfcl glVe fome account of this 
i>rince*8 family, as fev6ral of their names niay again occurs 
In the fubfequent parts of thi§ hiftbry. His nrft wife Elea- 
nor, to whom he behaved & generoufly, irtd whp^ by all 
^counts, was a woman of um>ounde(l intrigue, died at an 
^vancea perioo of life. The two daughters lie had by her, 
Were Mary, virife to Henry i fcount of Chaippagne, an^ Alice, 
who married Thibaut, count of Blois, bromer to the faid 
count. Lewis, by his fecond marriage with Conftantia of 
Caftile, had likewife two daughters* Margaret, married to 
Henry the younger, king of England \ and afterwards, hav-^ 
ing no children l>y hlm^ t* Bela III. king of Hungary^ 
This princefs becoming a widow the fecond time, devoted 
the remainder of her li^ to be fpent in the Holy Land , and 
(he died at Pqtolemais, in 1x97. The other fifter^.Aliceii 
died unmarried. Lewis* by his uiird wife, Adelaide, daugh~ 
ter to Thibaut, count of Cha^mpagne, a princefs of greail 
merit and beauty had* befides hisi fucceiTor, Philip Aiiguftusi 
two daughters, Alice, whoie hiftory is fo myfteridus, and 
who had been long concraAed to Richard of England \ but 
Vas afterwards married to William, cpunt of Ponthieu, and 
died in 1 195; The name of hid fecond daughter by the fame 
marriage, was Agnes. WheJl Ihfe was but ten years of age, 
Hie wad contradted to Alexis Comnenm, emperor of Con« 
lUntinople; and next year their marriage was celebrated 
With great magnificence. She afterwards manied the mur* 
derct Und fucceflbr of her hufband, Androntcuf I. and he 
likewife being dethroned and murdered, ihe married Tbeo-* 
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dore Bramas, lord of Adrianople**^ Adelaide, ^e thiid \ri£? 
of Lewis, gave her hufband a moft magnificent interment 
in a monaftery of his own founding, at Barbeau on the 
Seine. His body was put into the tomb with a golden crofis 
at his breaft, and rings on his fineers. His monimient was 
aftCTwards opened by Charles I A. who found the body en- 
lire, with the above ornaments, and he himfelf ware the 
rings. 



CHAP. LX. 

Philip IhfurnameiAugufius. — DiJIreJfes of the AJiatic Chrif- 
iians. — The third Crufade. — Philip marries a Danijh Prin^ 
cefs.'-^His Character as a Legijlator. — His ufeful TVorks, 

PHILIP II. whofe various epithets of the Gift of Qod^ 
Magnanimous^ and Conqueringj fetded at laft, into that 
of Auguftus^ was fifteen years of age at the time of his ac- 
ceffiori to the throne, ana gave early proofs of his genius for 
government. The count of Flanders, atled as his tutor 
or firft minifter ; but he took the executive power into his 
own hands, and began his reign with two popular a<Eb. 
The firft was the banifhmcnt of all buffoons and jefters fi-om 
his court, apd of the Jews who were noted for ijfurj'. 
The nofeility attempted to protect them ; but they were ob^ 
liged to yielS to the king, who was fupported by his people. 

A court fsK^ion, however, foon intemiptea the public 
tranquillity. Adelaide, the kfcg*s mother, jealous of the 
partiality ne difcovered for the count of Flanders, united 
with her brother William, the cardinal, and archbifhop of 
Rheims, in intrigues to diffolve the marriage of her fon. 
But their efforts were vain, and Philip manifefted his difplea- 
fiire by appointing the coronation or himfelf and IfabeHa at 
Ae abbey of St. iJennis, and commanding die ceremony to 
be performed by the archbifhop of Sens, inftead of the arch- 
bifhop of Rheims.* Adelaide afterwards folicited and ob- 
tained the aid of Heiuy of England, 'who met her in Nor- 
mandy, and advanced with a numerous army to enforce her 
demands; but a peace was foon afte; negotiated, in whicl> 
the wifdont and modkration.of Philip were confpicuous. 

Upon the death of the countefs of Flanders, who had been 
heirefs to the county of Vennandois, the emperor of Ger- 
many ftept in to the affiftance of the count, when Philip 
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bfiered to annex that county to his crown. . This was ano- 
ther qiiarrel, fc»^cited by the jealoufy of the nobility againfl: 
the king. Philip affirmed tliat the ahenation of the 'county of 
Vermajidois from the crown, ought co laft no longer than the 
eflForts made bv the count and his friends. Philip re-annexed 
it to his. domain, and left nothing to the count of Flanders 
but the towns of Perron, and St. Quintin. 

On the death of the younger Henry of Eng- 
land, who died in France without iffue, Philip A. D. 1184. 
claimed from the elder Henry Gifors, and fome 
other dependencies in Normandy, which had been given to 
his fifter Margaret as a dowry. A reconciliation followed, 
by the elder Henry performing homage to Philip for all the 
lands he held in France, and promifing that his fon Richard 
• ihould marry the princefs Alice. 

The unhappy pafllon which the elder Henry is fuppofed 
to have entertained for that princefs, was a fruitful fource 
of calamity to his reign and perfon. It gave the princes of 
his family, and his queen Eleanor, whom he kept priforier 
for twelve years before her death, a perpetual fubjedt for 
complaint and di{ractisfa6tion. 

About this time, the Chriftians of Afia were In imminent 
danger of being driven from Jerufalem. The Turks were 
determined to difpoffefs them of the holy city. With No- 
radin at their head, they began to put their defign ih execu- 
tion ; and Saladin, his iucceffor, accomplifhed it. 

Saladin had, in a fhort time conquered Egypt, Syria, Ara- 
bia, and Mefopotamia. In poffefTion of thefc countties, he 
determined upon the conqueft of Jerufalenl, rent by the vio- 
lence of fa6lion. Guy de Lufignan, then king' of Jerufa- 
lem, affembled the Chriftidns, marched againft Saladin, who, 
having drawn the Chriftian army into a narrow pafs, ob- 
liged Guy and his troops to furrender pflfoners of war. 
From the field of battle he marched to Jerufalem, which 
opened her gates to the conqueror, and put an end to that 
little kingdom, after it had exifted neaf a century. 

The viftories of the brave and generous Saladin filled 
Europe with alann and trouble ; andthe news of Terufalcni 
being taken proved fatal to Urban III. who diecf of grief. 
The Chriftian princes, eager to recover the holy land, fuf- 
pendcd their particular quarrels, and prepared a thfrd cru- 
fade. Frederic BarbarofTa, one of the grcateft Emperors 
that ever reigned in Germany, a wife politician, well ac- 
quainted with the art of war, and whofe arms had Veen 
often fuccefsful, marched by land*at thehedd of a hundi^ 
and fifty, thoufand warriors. Philip Auguftus went by fea, 
follo^red by' a wcll-appbintcd army. %.ichard Coejiir de 
lion, king of Ifnglaud, the hero of the crufude, marched 
' •. • - Y 2 '. ' ^ • "at 
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at the Iiead df the Engliih nobility, ax^ t ehofefn 6o(ff 
of troops* 

Fre&ric wats ottiged'to fight the Greeks, who, afraid of 
the crutackrs', had ma(te anr alliance with Saladin. He open« 
ed a paflage into Th^ade, though oppofed by the em^ror 
Ifaac AngeVus, and twice defeated tne Sultan of icomum ; 
but having bathed while hot, in the river Cydnus, he died, 
and his vidlories Became of no confequence. The aniva) 
6f Philip revived the hope's of the crufades. He defeated die 
Saracend, took feveral towns, and laid (lege to Acre. Ri- 
chard haflfened to fecond his efFortSf. He had been neceifa- 
f ily detained in Sicily, and during his ftay, had regulated the 
affairs of that ifland. In hts paSage to the Archipelago, a 
ftorm and want of provifions obliged hint' to totich at Cyprus^ 
Hfr re<jueftcd refreihments for nis troops from Ifaac, king; 
ti that ifland, who had the inhumanity to deny hinr. Richan^ 
provoked at his refufal, lands his troops ; defeats Kaac, pots 
nim an^his family in irons, and caufes himfelf to be crown- 
ed king of the whole ifland. Having performed- this atchieve- 
ment, he continued his route to^tlw holy land, where he ar- 
i^ived, covered with glory. Phili^^, Jealous of Richard's fu- 
perior talents for war^ feigns fickneu and returns to France, 
naving promifed, with an oadi, not to moleft his rival's ter-* 
ritories during has abfence. Richsu'd, mafter of the field of 
honour, (Efp&yed the moft heroic courag?, took the city of 
Acre, defeated Saladin's generals in many battles, engaged 
Saladin himfelf, and had the honour to diiarm him. In die 
midft of thefe fucccfles, he was informec^ that Philip Au- 
guftus, in contempt of his oath, had taken advantage of his 
abfence to feize part of Normandy, and had even excited 
his brother to rebel. This news inauced him to conclude a 
tf uce with Saladki, by which the Chriftiana of Paleiline 
were to enjoy peace ; but he was. obliged to allow the Sul- 
tan to remain m po&flion of Jerufalem, and to ^ve up the 
end of the crufade. On hit return he was ma!de priioner 
by the duke of Auftrb, and confined in a dungeon m Ger- 
many, from whence be pnrchafed his releafe by a very large 
tanfom. 

Philip^s queen, liabella, having died in his abfence, he 
marriod^ In^rberge, daughter of Waldemar, and fiAer to 
Canute, king of Denmarkr His motive for dii« match was 
mean and mercenary. He infifted upon Canmc making 
over to him all the claims the Danes had upon England; 
and upon his lending bun a fleet for making it go«di which 
Canute refufed- 

Ing^erberge, wbofe virtue^ were inciipable of fixiilg the 
aiffiiftiona of the itifenfible monarch, retired at hi$ command 
t0 a monaftcry ^ whitbe^ fhc was followed by the efteem of 
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1 jpeople who knew how to value her modefty» Uer piety, 
and her patience. A divorce, under the common pretence 
jofconfanguinity, was graoted bjr the fubfervient prelatot: 
and the kjng;, tnrec years after his union with Ingei^rge, 
had married Agnes» the daughter of the duke of JDalmatia* 
The Dane, fir^ by the indignity oiFered his fifter, appealed 
to the Pojpic^ and, after a variety of fentences, Philip was 
^ompeUed to refign Agnes., and recal In^erbergp. Agnes* 
Jicto lenfible of li^r de^adation, fell a vi£lim to grief, and 
the Pope, who had exiled her firom l^er hufbaod, legitimated 
^ir fon and daughten 

The .extensive pofleflions, whi<ih the royal faii)ilv of Cnfi» 
land had in France, were perpetual fourcea of misfortunes to 
bodi kingdoms. Queen Eleanor of Guienne, formerhf 
i}ueen-confort of France, was yet alive, and* on the deam 
of Richard, faw her youngpft fon John .pn that throne; 
which was alfo claimed by Arthur* the grandfon of Henry 
II. by his thu'd fon GeoiQFrey. T]^e inexperience of Arthur 
was diredted by the vigorous cou^fels ox his^ nnother Con-* 
ftance ; a princeis ofa haughty apd implacable, bold ^nd 
turbuknt diipofition^ Ao^ou* Touraine, and Maine ac« 
)cnowledged the authority of Arthur; aqd Agnes w^ 4eli» 
vered by the governor into his power. 

While Phuip, in fupjport of the claim of Arthur, umbered 
Normandy, John feizted on the capital of Maine, and razed 
the walls^ as an example of terror to other towns, which 
might be inclined to rjevolt. Doubtful of his own ftrength, 
John wifhqd to negotiate a peace ; and oflered to Lewis^ 
the ddeft fon of Phaip, his niece Blanche, the daughter of 
Alom^ king of Caftile ; promifine to entail upon that prin* 
icefs, in cafehe died without iffueytSl his territories in France. 

Hardly any vice, whicl^ can ex>ter into the compo&tion of 
a king, or a man, was a ftranger to John, He liad repudif- 
ated the .dsiughfer of the duke of Gloucefter, and had mar^ 
ried Ifabel of Angouleme, who I^ad been betrothed to the 
count of March^ who refented the injury done him* The* 
both Philip and the lady's father had at brfr approved of the 
match, yet on the reprefentation which the count made, 
Philip refolved to improve the difaiIe£iion that had been 
raifed by thr count againfl: John to his own purpofe ; and 
nicouraged young Armur to march with an army to befiege 
his grandmother Eleanor, in d^e caftle of Mirabeau. John 
paflmg from England with an army to her relief, defeated 
Anhur, took him prifoner, and fent him to. the caftle pf 
Roilcn, where he was murdered, fome fay, by John's own 
hands. Philip did not fail to improve to his owp advantage 
cycry cjircumftapcp of ^is barbarity, efpc^ially jpta the barojns 

y 3 i* 
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in England were then in arms againft John, who was aban« 
doned by almoft all the world, rhilip fummoned him to ap- 
pear before his court at Paris, and he not appearing, Philip 
went through all the minute forms of law; John was con-^ 
vi£led of felony, and as fuch, Normandy, and all his pofleifions 
in France, were judged to be forfeited to that crown. To 
give this fentence effedt, Philip entered Normandy with a 
itrong army, and though Chatcau-Galliard, and fome other 
places made a brave reJiftance, yet John unaccountably re- ; 
tired to England. Philip reduced firft the higher, then the 
lower, Normandy, and at laft the city of Rouen itfelf, rean-. 
ncxing them all to hiis own crown, after they had been fe«« 
parated from it three hundred years. 

Philip died at Mante, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and 
the forty-fourth of his reign. The great mccefe he met with 
in reviving the luftre of»thc French monarchy, has fcreened 
his memory from the cenfure due to the nvany zSts of mean- 
nefs, barbarity and treachery he perpetrated in eftablifhing his 
greatnefs. It muft be allowed at the fame time, that he was 
the kgiflator and ciyilizer of his country. In diefe refpe£ts, 
he was one of the greateft kings that France had feen fince 
the days of Charlemagne. He improved the military difci-* 
pline and fortifications of the kingdom. If he amafled money,^ 
it was to lay it out on the nobleft purpofes j namely, in mak-^ 
ing roads, building bridges, and raiiing magnificent edifices^ 
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Lewis VIIL-^Crufade agahifl the Alhlgenfes.^^Lewis AJT— . 
His Chara^ert -<— The hjl Crufade, — Atchievements of 
Lewis, — He is taken Prifoner and releafed, — He dies in 
Jfrica^^Philip HI. — Sicilian Fefpers — Injlitution ofPar- 
hamentSy and admijjion of the Commons. — Supprejfion of the 
Knights Templar's "^ Flemijh Expedition. — Dome/lie Trou- 
lies. — Philip's Death and Char aSier.-r^Lewis X.furnamed 
the Boijierous. — Philip the Tail. -— Wifdom of the Salique 
. Law. — Charles JV. the UJl of the Capatine Kings. 

PHILIP left the kingdom of France twice 
as large as he had received it ; fo that 
future acquifitions became eafy to his fuccef- 
fors. Lewis VIII. however, did not enlarge the monarchy* 
His fliort reign was chiefly (pent in a crufade againft the Al- 
bigeiJes. Chriftians did not always affume the badge of the 

crofs to fight againft infidels. The madnefe of bigotry, and 

a per- 
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ft periecutlng fpirit produced a crufade for the deftrudion of 
ChriftianSi Oppofition to errors in dodrine, as well as to 
the pride and ambition of the clergv, had rendered many of 
the fouthei-n provinces of France ODnoxi<5us to the ehurcn of 
Rome, They refufed to acknowledge, • as miirifters of the 
rdirion of the humble Jefiis, men who were deftitute of hu- 
mility meeknefs, and felf-denial. Thefe witnefles for the 
truth were called, by a general name, Albig;enfes. Innocent 
III. farmed at their principles and oppoiition to the clergy, 
determined to extirpate them. A crufade was preached a^ainfl 
them; and the Pope having prevailed upon Lewis, dmoft 
againft his will, to put him^lf at the head of il^ he marched 
with his army into Languedoc, where he demanded entrance 
into Avignon. This city had belonged to the kinss of Naples 
and Sicily, as kings of Aries and Provence, andTiaving pro- 
tected many of the Albigenfes, it had been often devoted to 
deftru£tion by the papal excommunications. The people 
offered Lewis entrance into dieir city, if he would give them 
any aifurance of quarter; which he durft not venture to do 
without the Pope's leave. This rendered their defence very 
defperate for eight months, and then Lewis, feeing his army 
reduced to a handful, by the fword, diftemperS| and ^mine^ 
granted them a capitulation. 

Lewis was then preparing to return to Paris, but falling fick 

on the road, he died at Montpenfier, in the thirty-ninth year 

of his age. We are told bv an Englifh hiftorian ♦, who lived 

at this time, that during tne fiege of Avignon, ^mine and 

peftilence prevailed in the French camp, and killed all kinds of 

cattle and beafts of burden; that die French being obliged to 

forage at a great diftance from their camp, were cut off by the 

friends of the befieged, and parties from die^town$ that the 

vaft number of dead bodies bred fuch a number of gnats, 

flies and vermin of every kind, as to render it impofEole for 

the furvivors either to fleep or eat with comfort, or fefety. 

The king of France, upon this, ordered all the dead bodies tp 

)e thrown into the Rhone, and retired to Montpenfier, that 

le might avoid the infeftion. While he remained there, ex* 

efting every day to hear that the town was furrendered, 

lenry count of Champagne applied to him for leave to return 

ime, the forty days being expired, for which he had engased 

? fervice. The king rqefted his fuit, and fwore, that it he 

•^ed in it, he would lay wafte the count's dominions 

h fire and fword» 

The fame hiftorian informs us of a report then prevailing 
ic count's being deeply in love with the queen, which. 
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together with the aiFrorit he had receivedi induced him to give 
thi( king poifon. The legates and prelates about bis perfcu^ 
gave out, upon the death of Lewis, that he was only indif- 
pofed, but that he would recover in a (hort time } and that 
his ppders to the general officers of his army, were to pufli 
the Tiege with ^ tmaginable vigour. The citizens, however, 
continuing to make a refolute defence, the legates thought 
proper to mention an accqmihodation, and to invite twelve of 
the chief citizens to a iconference. The legate then propoied 
that he and the other prelates, with their trains only, might 
be permittied to enter the city, to difcourfe with the inhs^i* 
iints concerning the ftate of their fouls, and that they might 
have an opportunitv of clearing tbeih to his holinefs irom the 
imputation of herely. The deputies declared, that their coun* 
tr^en were refolyed to endure all extremities, rather than 
fubmit to French tyranny; but the prelates taking a ^lemn 
bath that tliey meant no more than they pretended, the depu- 
ties were, with great difficulty, prevailed upon to take them 
with them into the town. The gates being opened, a party 
of the French, as had been preconcerted, ruflied in, and get* 
ting the better of the centinels, put the inhabitants' to th^ 
fvvord, and became mafters of the city, which they plundered* 

The Pope, at this time, eftabliihed the court ofnnquifition^ 
which, in the name of the God of peace, has exerciled for 
fevcral centuries the moft {hocking cruelties. Of all the uo- 
juft tribunals eftabliflied upon earth, the inquifition is the 
moft iniquitous. This tribunal allows fufpicions to be good 
proof, the appearance of a crime to be really a crime^ fufiains 
the evidence of the moft infamous informert and, without 
mercy,commits thoufands of unfortunate vi'.tims to the flames. 
The power of diis infernal tribunal is now much lefs than it 
once was ; and we may indulge the hope, that the time is not 
()iftant, when it will be totally annihilated. 

The- innocent Albigenfes, purfued by their enemies, fell 
by the fwords of the crufaders, or expired in the midft of 
flames kindled by tl.c laquifition. . Many cities were pillaged 
and deftroyed, and their inhabitants maflacred, while the 
priefts, who aiccompanied the armies, were the firft to fet 
fire to the towns and villages. B aymond, count of Thou- 
loufe, fovereign'*of Languedoc, vras excommunicated for at- 
tempting to aifift his fubjedts \ and to fave his life, obliged to 
humble nimfelf before a hauehty legate, and fubmit to the 
moft ignominious penance, fiut all the cruelties Rome could 
inflift, did not wholly extirpate the Albigenfes ; ihey continu- 
ed till the reformation, and l>^caiiic a part of the Proteftants. 

Lewis IX. commonly called St. Lewis, was 
A.D. i2z6. fcarce twelve years of age when his father 

died. During his minority, a variety erf dif* 
• orders' 
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Mtkn arote in France, occafioned chieflv bv the ^mbidon of 
the powerful vaflals of the crown. But all tnefe were happily 
compofed b]rthe prudence and firmnefii of Blancl^epf Caftil^ 
the regent and queen-mother^ 

Lewis no fooner came of ase than he was univerlatly ac<7 
knowledged to be the greateft prince in Europe \ and hi$ 
cham&er is, perhaps, the tiioft fin8;ular in die'aiinals of hiftory; 
To the mean and abjed fuperftition of a monk, he united ali 
fhe courage of a hero \ nay^ what may be deen^ ftill more 
wonderfui, the juftice ana integrity of the fincere patriot} 
and, where religion was not concerned, the mildnels and ha«» 
manity of the true phtlofophen 

Beino; feized with a dangerous illnefs, which deprived hitxi 
of his £nies, and almoft of his life, his heated imagination 
took iire, and he thought he heard a voice commandmg him 
to fhed die blood of infidels. He accordingly made a vow^ 
as foon as he recovered to engage in g crufa&. (f is mother^ 
wife, and counciL ufed every argument to difluade him from 
fuch ^ undertaking. But the circumftances of his kingdom, 
^e intereft of his ramily, and the danger attending fo ralh an 
enterpriie, were not fiifficient to divert him from his defjan* 
He was told that a rafli vow is not binding, and dmt the ftrflb 
duty of a king is to confult the happinefs of his peppla Thi$ 
&lutary advice made no impref&on on Lewis. ^ After fpend« 
jng four years in preparation, and in fettling the government 
of his kingdom, which he left to the care of his mother, he 
fet out, accompanied by his queen, his three brothers, and 
almoft all the knights of France. Edward, fon of Henry III. 
king of England, jpined the crufade with a numerous body 
of iM>iliry. The army embarked at Aguemortes, (ailed for 
^gypt, and laifded near Damietta, a ftrong city, at the moutl^ 
of the Nile. ' The Mahometans, who Imed die fhore, at- 
tempted« in vain| to hinder the Chriftians from landing* 
]Lew]s, m cpmplete armour, leaped firft on fhore. The city 
of Damietta, which had formerly refifted die attack of the 
Chriftians for fixteen months, was evacuated by the infidels 
on die firft ailault. But the career of the Frencn king, as he 
proceeded towards Cairo, was checked by an inundation of 
the Nile, and by an epidemical difeafe which this occafioned 
in his catnp. The barons and knights of France exhibited| 
under the command of their intVepid fovereign, an invincible 
contempt of danger. About two thoufand of the flower of 
the army, led by the count of Artois^ pafled the deep and 
rapid Nile, and with ra(h valour aflaulted the town of Maf« 
foura. * The confternation of the inhabitants difappeared 
whf n they learned that the main body of the French were 
(eparated^by the Nile from the aflailants; and, before thq 
• 3 Chriftians 
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Chriftians could arrive, the count of Artois and his cooipa* 
nions had glorioufly periihed in the confii^L 

After an arduous conteft the French were yi£lorious orer 
the Saracens. This conqueft ferved only to increafe their 
dtfkrefs ; they were eompell^ by the accumulating forces of 
the infidels, to fkelter tfaemfelves in a ftrong camp % while the 
Nile was occupied by the gallies of Egypt, and the open coun- 
try by the Arabs. All provifion was intercepted, and to re* 
treat wasimpradicable. Lewis indeed might have efcaped by 
fea s but he glorioufly difdained to forlake his fubje<% in this 
(kftrefs. After fufFering all the horrors of difeafe and famine^ 
and the inceflant fire of the furrounding Saracens, the king» 
with his brothers, the coimt of Anjou, the chief part of his 
nobles, and ^e fmall remains of his, army, were taken captives 
by the victorious infidels. 

I'he fplendor of his triumph was obfcured by the barbarity 
of the conquerors, who loaded even'their royal prifbners with 
chains ; and who, .after having cruelly mailacred his fubjeAs 
who were unable to ranfom their lives, expofed their heads 
on the walls of Cairo, the capital of Eg}pt. The flrength 
of Dameitta, to which he had intruded the queen and his trea* 
fures, was the fecurity of Lewis ; who at length obtained his 
deliverance, with that of his queen and his foldiers, by re* 
ftoring that city,, and paying four hundred thou£ii|d pieces of 
iilver. 

Thus ended the crufades, undertaken for the recovery of 
the holy land. Thefe expeditions were ithe confequence of 
the religious fentiments and manners of the middle ages, and 
a lafting proof of the bad effeft of wrong principles. The 
Chriftians of Europe, took no farther concern in the aflBurs 
of their brethren in tlie ea(l: ; and the fettlements they had 
made there, being deprived of affiftance, foon c^me to no- 
thing. 

Lewis afterwards led a new army a^nfl the infidels of 
Africa, v/here he was fcized with an epidemic diftemper, and 
died. His fon and fuccefTor, Philip III. kept the field againft 
the Moors, and faved the remains of the French army, which 
procured him the name of the Hardy. 

The moil remarkable circumftance in the 
A D. 1270. reign of Philip IIL a prince of fome merit, but 
much inferior to his father, is the interefl that he 
took in the affairs of his uncle Charles of Anjou, king of 
. Naples and Sicily, whofe fubje£ls-had for (bme time fubmit- 
ted v/ith indignation to his cruelty and tyranny. A confpiracy 
v.'as formed under the aufpices of Mithael Palaeologus, the 
Greek emperor j a Sicilian nobleman having fecretly prepar- 
ed 
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ed the minds of hi3 countrymen for a revolty to which the 
following accident gave birth. 

On the evening of Eafter-day, as the French and Sicilians 
were going in proceffion to the church of Monreale, in th^ 
neighbouirhood of Palermo, a bride happened to pafs by with 
her train ; when one Droquet, a Frenchman, inilantly ran 
to her, and began to ufe her in z rude manner, under pretence 
of fearching for concealed arms. A young Sicilian, ^flaming 
with refentment, flabbed Droquet to the heart; a tumult 
enfued, and two hundred Frenchmen were flain on the fpot* 
The enraged populace now ran to the city, crying aloud, 
« Kill the French! Kill the French r-^^aid^ without any 
diftindlion of age or fex, murdered every perfon of that nation 
found in Palerma The^ fame fury fpread itfelf through the 
whole ifland, and produced a general maiTacre, to which 
hiftorians give the name of the Sicilian Vefpers* 

Peter, king of Arragon, was faluted at Palermo as Icing 
of the iiland. Charles immediately afTembled a powerfia 
armament at Marfeilles, and formed the fiege of Meifina ; 
which the inhabitants in vain offered to furrender, upon a 
promise of pardon. But in the mean time his fon Charles, 
furnamed the Lame, having hazarded an engagement, was 
t^ken prifoner by the rebels. The kine, unable to fupport 
or conceal his fufFerings from this laft moclc, funk into the 
grave; and Sicily, after a war of twenty years, was finally 
transferred, as an independent kingdom, to a younger brancn 
of the houfe of Arragon. 

Upon the death of Charles of Anjou, the Pope had con- 
ferred Sicily upon Charles of Valois, a younger fon of the 
icing of France ; and Philip, who fupported his claim, derived 
fome hopes of fuccefs from the death of Peter, and the furren- 
der of Gironne. But his fleet was again- defeated, and this 
misfortune co-operated with the fatigues of war, and the heat 
of the climate, to fhorten the life of Philip, who died at Per- 
pignan, in the forty-firfl year of his age, and the fixteenth of 
an unfucceisful reign. 

The reign of Philip IV. furnamed the Fair, 
the fon ano fuccefTor of Philip the Hardy, is dif- A. D. 1285. 
tinguifhed by the inflitution of the fupreme tri- 
bunals, called Parliaments, and the formal admifHon of the 
commons, or third eflate, into the general afTeniblies . of the 
nation. The French commons, however, were afterwards 
excluded from thefe aiTemblies. 

^ This period is alfo remarkable for the fuppreilion and ex- 
tirpation of the Knights Templars, who were originally an 
order of Monks, that fettled near the temple of Jerufalem, 
when it was firfl taken by the chanjpions of. the, crofs. In 
1 a fhort 
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a ihort time they acquired, from the piety of Ac fkiAfuI^ 
ample poffeffions in every Chriftian country, bQt more efpe* 
/cially in France^ Tne great riches of thote Knights had re- 
laxed the feverity of their ditcipiine. Being all men of birth^ 
^hey at laft fcorned the ignoble occupations of a monadic iife| 
and paAed their time in the fa(hionable amufements of hunt-i- 
ing, gallantry, and the pleafures of the table. By thefe means 
^e Templars loft that popularity which firft raifed them to 
honour iiid diftiiKStion; and Philip, in concert widi Pope 
Clement V. judged them unprofitable to the diurch^ and 
^ansrerous to the ftate. 

ll we except the Venetians, the Flemings, at this txme^ 
were, perhaps, ih^ moft flouriililng people of Europe. Many 
of them, to whom Guy de Dampier, count of Flanders, wa$ 
pot accepable, wiih^d lov aFrf»nch government; when Phi- 
lip openly declared his intencion of reuniting that country to 
bis crown. 

With this view, he and his queen made a moft magnificent 
entrance into Flanders, where they endeavoured to amufe the 
Flemings with the moft pompous e::hibitions of their gran- 
idQur, and to render themfelves popular by aboliihing fome 
<f>pprcllive taxes. They -could not, however, have pitched 
upon ^ more di {agreeable perfon than John de Chatillon was, 
for the government of that country, to which he was appoint- 
ed by the queen's intereft. He fortified the tov^ms of his go- 
rernment, and countenanced the magiftrates iii oppreffing the 
people, A^^ho were remarkably tenacious of their privileges j 
ib that the whole country was foon filled with difcontent. 
The people of Bruges were headed by a dyer in oppofing the 
French government ; but he and his ai&ciates were foon drir 
yen out of the city, which Chatillon entered at the head of 
Seventeen hundred VrencK horfe preceded by two boglhead$ 
full of ropes, which Chatillon publicly declared were to be em-r 
ployed in hanging the chiefs of the re)}els* Difpofitions were 
jn^'de accordingly; but the people ran to arms, apd recalling 
ths dyrr, cut-in pieces fifteen hundred of the French horfe, 
^ho were to have guarded the executions j Chatillon himfelf 
cfcaping with great di^culty by fwimming acrofs the town 
ditch in the night-time. A general revolt of the country fol- 
lowed, v> iicn after the lofs of fcveral thoufand men on both 
fides, Fhiiip was prevailed upon to return to France. 

Not long after, Philip revived his quarrel with the count 
of Flanders. The powerful vaiTals of his crown, however, 
fiiAikcd the expedition, and both his parliament and people fo 
jnuch (h Hiked the opprefiive meafures which his minifters 
purfued for raifing money, that they refufed to fupply him. 
Philip was in this fituation, and at the head of an army, when 

tliO 
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Ac count offered to agree to a fredi treaty, and to give hof- 
tages for the performance of the terms, and in the mean time^ 
to put Courtray into the king's hands. Philip was obliged 
to except of thofe conditions. 

Upon his return to Paris, he fecund an univcrfal dUTatisfiiC'^ 
tion amon^ his fubjc^ls, which, if he had not laid afidc his Fic^* 
mifh expedition, would have produced a general rebellion. 

AfBidlions of a ftill more tender nature, at this time, dif- 
trefled Philip. The three princcfles, to whorti his three foii» 
had been married, proved unfaithful to^ their marriage-beds* 
The queen of Navarre, daughter to the duke of Burgundy^ 
and the count de la March's wife, were convifled of adultcijr 
with Philip, and Walter de Launay. The ladies w^re fcn- 
tenced to perpetual imprifonment, and tlieir paramours afcjLT 
being flayed alive, were hanged upon gibbet*}. Hiis fentence 
did not fatisfy the king of Navarre, for he ordered his v/ife lo 
be ftranjgled in the place of her confinement. 

Thele difappointments and domeftic misfortunes threw 
Philip into a confumptibn, Ahrch carried him off in the tlrir- 
tieth year of his reign, and the forty- feventh of his aee. He 
was certaiidv a prince of great talents ; and, notwithuandiri j 
hit vices, France ought to refpeft his memory. By fixing 
the parliaments, or fupreme courts of judicature, he fectired 
the ready execution of jufiice to all his fubjedts ; and, thougJi 
his motive might not be the moft generous for catling in the 
third eftate into the national council, he by that mcaiurc put 
it into the power of the French nation to have ellabliihcd z 
frcegovernmcnt. 

The favourite brother of Philip flie late king, 
Charles de Valois, had, during that Vcign, acquir- A. D. 1 3 1*. 
ed fuch experience in the affairs of the French 
monarchy, that he retained all his influence under this prince. 
Lewis fucceeded his father under great difadvantagcs. y\kts 
pc6plc were difcontentcd, and the treafury exhaiiltcd to fuda 
a dbgreey that he was unable, for fome time, to defray th^ 
expences of his coronation. He was, befides, apprehenfivc, 
from the public dlfcontents, of an inftirreftion, which might 
interrupt the folemnity. Charles de Valois undertook, (h^ 
the part of his nephew, that the nobility, who thought thdi' 
privileges bad been impaired during the late reign, fhould ^x* 
.rcftorcd to all they had pciTefled under Lewis, and the cere- 
mony was performed at Rheims by ^he archbilhop of that city- 
Lewis began his reign with an aft of injnllice. At the: 
inftigatipn of his uncle, the count of Valois, he caufcd his 
prime minlfter Marigny to be executed, on account of many 
pretehded crimes^ and magic among the rcfl ; but iti rcaiiiy 

on 
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on account of his fuppofed riches, which were confiicated to 
the crown. 

But neither the confifcation of Marigny's cfFcfts, nor of 
thofe who were ftyled his accomplices, being fufficlent for the 
king's wants, he extorted money from the nobility, under 
various pretences. He levied a tenth upon the clergy. He 
fold enfranchifements to the flaves employed in cultivating 
the royal dominions; and when they would not purchafe 
their freedom, he declared them free, whether they would jpr 
not, and levied the money by force ! He died like his father, 
after an unfuccefsful attempt upon Flanders. 

The general fenfe of the French nation, at this time, fe- 
voured the falique law, and though Lewis X. left a daughter, 
^ek his brother Philip V. furnamed the Tall, mounted the 
thrbne, in preference to the princefs. The duke of Burgundy 
made fbme oppofition, and aiferted the right of his niece. 
The ftatcs of the kingdom, however, by a folemn and deli- 
berate decree, excluded her, and declared all females for ever 
incapable of fucceeding to the crown of France. 

The wifdom of this decree is too evident to need being 
pointed out. It not onlv prevents thofe evils which necefla- 
rily proceed from female caprices and tender partialities, to 
apt to make a minifler from love, and degrade him from 
whim ; but is attended with this peculiar aavantage, that a 
foreigner can never become fovereign of France by marriage; 
a circumftance always dangerous, and often productive of the 
moft fatal revolutions. 

The reijgn of Philip the Tall, and alfo of his brother 
Charles 1 V. furnamed the Fair, were both fhort ; nor was 
either diflinguifhed.by any memorable event. Charles left 
only one daughter, and confequently no heir to the crown. 
But, as his queen was pregnant, Philip de Valois, the next 
male heir, was appointed regent, with a declared right of fuc- 
ceflion, if the i/Tue fhould prove female. The queen of France 
was delivered of a daughter; the regency ended, and Philip 
de Valois was unanimoufly placed on the throne of France. 
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Philip FL thefirjfl of the Race of Falots.^Olatm of Edward 
IlL^^HoJiilities commence^ and Calais is taken, — Origin 
of the Title of Dauphin.— Death and Charaifer of Philip. 

TH.OU.GH the claim of Edward king of 
England, who afferted his rieht to the A, D. 1336. 
French crown, as a ^randibn of a daughter of 
Philip IV. was rejefted by the general voice, and that of Philip 
univerially acknowledged, yet the latter could not reflect on 
this claim with indifference; and, when he fummoned the 
Englifh monarch to pay homage, and received only a con« 
temptuous filence, he feized on die revenues of his lands in 
France. Tq recover thefe Edward croiTed the channel, to 
fubmit to the oeremony at Amiens ; where Philip prudently 
'Confented to difpenfe with the fervile forms, and to receive 
the homage in any way, provided it fhould hereafter be ex- 
plained in the manner moft fatisfaAory to him. 

Edward, however, fludioufly omitted fome clrcumftances 
of the demanded homage ; which though Philip perceived, he 
carried his afFe£lation of politenefs fo far, that he only gently 
admoniHied Edward to examine, upon his return to England, 
whether he had not omitted fome part of the ceremony. 

The queen-dowager ©f England and Mortimer, were fo 
defirous to prcferve peace withTrance, that they condemned 
Edward for refuting to fubmit to the performance of the 
whole ceremonial as prefcribcd by the French. The princes 
of the blood and the great lords of France were ivot fo com- 
plaifant as Philip, whom they upbraided with his tamenefs in^ 
receiving Edward's partial performance of his homage. The 
biihop of Lincoln, Edward's chancellor, who accompanied 
him to the French court, perceived their difcontent both in 
their countenances and difcourfe, and fecretlyliinced to £d<« 
ward, that it was v^ty p^ffible the French king might extend 
his fovereign power fo bx as to arreft him ; upon which Ed- 
ward departed for England without taking leave, and was at 
Windfor before it was known that he had left France. He 
was followed by an embafly, who had an audience of Edward 
and his council,'where it was determined by his mother's and 
Mortimer's influence, that he had been guilty of an xymiSvon 
in performing his homage. JHis complaifance now went fo 
far, as immediately to order an inftrumeut to be made out, 
acknowledging the deficiency, and promifing to fupply it ac» 
cording to the ceremonial prefcribcd by the rrench court. 

Hoflilitics 
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Hoftilitlcsi however, fopn after commenced. The Engliflf 

triumphed over the French at Cr^ffy, and a^r a lox^ iiegey 
took Calais; but of this a more particular account will he 
given, wheni we come to treat of the afiairs of England.' 

As Calaiil was an important acquifi^on to England, Ed- 
ward did lidt fail of improving it to the full. He I^d the 
French oiEcers that remained ini it under arreft;^ declaring 
^t his intention was to peofple it entirdy with bis Eogliib 
fubje^ After giving the inhabitants plenty of viSEuals and 
drink, Edward ordered diem all to leave the pTace, except 
one prieft, and two old men, whom he retainea to point out 
the conftitution and boundaries of the fettlement, which foon 
became a flouriihing colony, and continued fo for above two 
hundred years. 

About this time prince Humbert of. Pauphiny,^ who had 
feeen difappoinf^d of marryliig Jpa(n the daughter ot the duke of 
Burgundy, redgiied his dominions to Charles tKe grandfon of 
Philip, who had received the hand of. that lady, and. retired 
into the order of Stf Dominic. Ttjyai this time t)auphii>y has 
afforded the title of Dauptiin to the eldeft fon of th^ crown. 
Philip died a natural deatl^ in the iifty-feventh year of 
his age« and the twenty-^third of his rergn. His charader 
would have been much greater, had he not Been contempo- 
rary with Edward. He coxild not defend his crown againd 
fo powerful a prince, and make the acquiiittons be did, with- 
out immenfe uims, for which he was obliged to load his peo- 
fie, to whom his haughty temper had rendered hinfi odious, 
(ut though his fubjeds were impoverifiied and haraiTecl dur* 
ing his reign, they behaved with invincible loyalty^ which his 
misfortunes did not abate. The royal jn^erogative of France, 
in his time, obtained a confiderable addition of ftrength by the 
introdudion of writs of error, which are of the fame nature 
with the Englifh ftatute of premunire, and were intended to 
be checks upon the ecclefiaftical and inferior courts, who by 
their decrees or proceedings invaded any part of the royal 
authority. 
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y^bfij furtiamiJ thi GooeL-^^BattU of Potffiers.-^John tahn 
Prifiner.-^He is ranfimed.^^Riturns to London^ and th€r$ 
dies^ 

EVERY circumftance promlfed die people of France 
happinefs under this prince. He was forty years of age 
at die time of his acceffion. He had commanded armies with 
courage, and often with fuccefs, and he had managed nenv* 
tiations with addrefs and wifdom. He wanted, however, mat 
prudent forefieht, which in* the preftnt ftate of his kingdom 
ms pardculany remiifite. 

Charles, king of mvarre, furnamed the Mriekedi and whofe 
conduA fully entitled him to that appellation, was the prin- 
cipal author of the calamities whicn now enfued. He was 
delcended from the males of the blood royal of France. Wk 
mother was daughter of Lewis !(• and he had himfelf married 
a daughter of the re!^nijig| king ; but all thefe des which ought 
to have conneded him with the throne, gave him only greater 
power to ihake and overthrow it. He fecretly enteredinto a 
correfpondence with the king of England; and he feducedi 
by his addrefs, Charles, afterwarcjs furnamed the ff^ifij the 
king of France's eldefk fon, anckhe firfl who bore the dtle of 
Dauphin. The youns prince, however, made fenfible of the 
dannr and folly of fucn conne<^ions, promMed to mfeke atone» 
tncm for the offence by the ^crifice of his afToctates. In con<» 
cert with hj|s fadier, he accordingly invited the king of Na- 
varre, ana other noblemen Of the party, to a ftaft at l^ouen. 
where they were betrayed igtothe hands of John. Some of 
the moft obnopous were immediately led to execudon, and 
the kin^ of Navarre was thrown into prifon. But this flroke 
of feventy in the French monarch, and of treachery in the 
Dauphin, was far from proving decifive in f^ftoring the royal 
authority. Philip of Navarre, brother to Charles the Bad» 
and Geoffrey d'Harcourt, put all the towns and caflles be- 
longing to tnat prince in a poflure of defence; and they had 
immediate recourfe to £nglan(^in this defperate extremity. 

The truce between me two kingdoms, which had always 
heen ill obferved on both fides, was now expired; fo thiat 
Edward was at liberty to fupport the French malcontents. 
The war was again renewed ; and afteg^ a variety of fbrtunesy 
hut diiefly in favour of the Englifh, an event happened which 
itearly proved fatal to the French monarchy. 

Voi^I^ Z The 
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The prince of W;i]c$, commonly called the Black Prince, 
encouraged by the fucccfs of the fir (I campaign, took the 
field with an army only of twelve thoufand men ; and with 
that fmall body he ventured to penetrate into the heart of 
France. King John, provoked at the infult offered him by 
this incurflon, collected an army of fixty thoufand combaunt*?, 
and advanced by hady marches to intercept his enemy. 
The prince, not aware of John's near approach, loft foinc 
days, on his march, before the caftle of Remorantin, and 
thereby gave the French monarch an opportunity of over- 
taking him. The purfuers came within fieht at Nlaupertui$, 
near roic tiers ;. and young Edward, fenfible that his retreat 
w;is now become impradlieable^'prepared for battle with all the 
courage of a hero, and all the prudence of an experienced ge- 
neral. No degree of prudence or courage, however, coulJ 
have (aved him, had the king of France known how to m.ike 
ufc of his prcfent adirantages. John's fuperiority in numbers 
enabled him to furround the Englifli camp, and by intercept- 
ing all provifions, to reduce the prince to the neccflity of fur- 
rendering at difcretion. But the impatient ardour of the 
French nobility prevented this idea from ftriking any of the 
commanders ; fo that they immediately took meafures for the 
alFauIt, with full allurance of vidtory. But they found them- 
felves mifcrably miftakea. The hoftile armies engaged; ani 
this memorable an4 bloody adtion terminated in the total de- 
feat of the French, and in the captivity of John; who, after 
fJuhting with the moft obftinatc valour, furrendered hinv.cif 
to Dermis de Morbec, a knight of Arras. He was received 
and entertained by the generous con^ueror^ with the utmc fb 
rcfpccl, the prince of Wales fcrving at his table, as if he h.id 
been one of his retinue. A truce was now granted by FJ- 
ward, who conveyed his royal captive to Londoner where, in 
the fame ref]>c£lful coududt he found an aUeviation of his 
misfortune. 

Edward, having afterwards afTumed the title of king of 
France, invaded the kingdom, and at length appeared at the 
gates of Paris. That city, however, was provided with nu- 
eazines^ which fecured it from famine, and with inhabitants 
ft) numerous as to defy the attacks of the EngliSi monarch ; 
who, at lufl convinced of the {aHacy of his hopes of obtain- 
ing the French crown, inchned towards peace ; when it w:s 
agrerd, tliat John fhould pay three millions of crowns of go.'i 
for his ranfom, and that Guiennc, Poidlou, Santoigne^ anJ 
fovcral other territories in the neighbourhood of Calais, (houIJ 
be granted to Kdward, in compenliition for Normandy, irfiich 
he fclinquifhed. ■ • • 

Afur 
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.^.Aftet a captivity of four. years John returned to Paris 
But l^rance was ftill deftined to lament his former Impru- 
dence; being ravaged by a band qf military advejiturcrs^ 
who had followed lEd ward, and who refufed to lay down 
their arras. A peftileJntiul diforder alfo carried off, in Pariai 
alone, thirty tboufand perfons in one year, John, oppreffed 
by the immenfe ranfom which he ban agrtfedtopay, gave 
his daughter ip marriage toGaileas, the fon of the duke of 
Milan, and received the fum of fix hundred thoiifand crowns. 
The Jews alfo were permitted to piitchafe their return for 
twci^ty years* 

Several difficulties arifing with refpeft to the execution of 
feme of the articles of the peace, John took the honourable 
rcfolutioh of coming over to England again in order to adr 
jlift theni- His council endeavoured to diffuade him from . 
this defign, which they reprefented as rafh and impolitic , 
and infinuated, that he ought to elude as far as poflible the 
execution of fo difadvantageotis a treaty. ** Though jufticc . 
" and good faith," replied John, *• were baniflied from the 
** reft of the earth, they ought ftill to retain their habitation 
^••in the breafts of princes!" And he accordingly came 
over to his former lodgings in the Savoy ; where he foon 
after lickened, and died. His fubjefts did not deferve to be 
governed by fo good a fovereign. They were lefs fenfible 
of his wortn than his enemies the Englifh were, who xnoft 
fincerely bewailed his death. 



C H A P. LXV. 

Gharlet V. fumamed the Wife, *— Situation of Franci at his 
Accefpon* ■*- Much improved by the IVifdom of Charles, — 
The Englifh loft Ground.^^Deatn and Character of Charles, 
*»^Charles FI.'^His infinity, '^Ajff'affmation of the Duke of 
Orleans, -t^A Civil JVar,^-^&ucceffes of Henry V^'-^Deato, 
of Henry J and of Charles VL 

IF we furvey the fituation of* France at the 
commencement of this i'eign, it prefents a A. S. 1364. 
fcene of defolatic^n, and almoft of anarchy. The . 
pretenfions of Edwarrd the Third of Engfilind to that erovVn> 
had involved the kingdom in blood and ruin. If he did not 
attain the complete gratification of his ambition, his thirfl 
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of glory ftt leaft was fatiated by the captivity of J^obn U#6 
lather of Qiarles. His foxu the Black Prince* yet dreailful 
{rem die fields of Crefley andl of Foi£t*ier$» held his couit 
in the (e dominions. He was' ftill hi the prime of manhood^ 
and his chara^r, adorned' with all the (hining qualities of 
^warrior and a fovcreign, fpread -terror to die remoteft li- 
mits of the French monarchy. . 

Charles» fumamed the Ba^ king of Navarre, had already 
been a£Uve in all the commotions of the preceding rei^« 
Nature had endowed him with all thofe talents anaqualifi- 
cations, whith, under die guidance of a vicious hearty are 
eminendy pernicious. He captivated the multitude by his 
munificence and generofity. Verfed in all the arts of ad* 
drefst. and even of eloquence to varnidi over his crimes, he 
had boldnefs enough to perpetrate the moft atrocious. He 
was an avowed and inveterate enemy to Charles* to whom 
It is pretended that he had adminiftered poifon when Dauphin ; 
and the effe£ts of which, though retarded, yet eventually 
terminated in his death fome years aftenvaids. Fickle and 
perfidious, he violated even his interefts to gratify his paf* 
uons, and trampled on the laws of conlanguinity, of patrio* 
tifm, and of honour. 

The lands of the diflFercnt provinces lay dcfert and uncul- 
tivated, and the taxes, which the ranfom of the late king, 
and the diforders of the ftate bad encreafed to an unprece- 
dented degree, tended to produce a fpirit of revolt and difaf- 
fe£lion among them. 

Charles, the eldeft fon of John, had only attained his 
twenty-fixth year when he afcended the thxohe ; but he 
had been educated in the fchool of adverfity. Inftru£ted by 
the fatal experience of his father and grand-father, he ftu- 
diouily avoided thofe errors into which their prefumptioa 
and raAinefs had led them. - 

A fucceiilon of viSories and conquefts had raifed die 
courage of the Enzlifli natien, and deprefTed the genius of 
France ; and though die (borm had fpenl^ its force, it was 
uot yet fubilded, nor did any apparent decline in tlieir afiai.rs 
mark the moment when they might be attacked v^th fuccefs. 
Qurles knew how to adopt that wary and temporifing po- 
licy, which peculiarly diftiuguillies ^atefiiiien bom to re- 
trieve the atfjirs of empires, and which almoft always finally 
attains.||8 ends, h is not fortune, but wifdom, that difpofes 
of the events ot' human life. 

A circumftance, which at firft fccmcd to carry the Eng- 
IIIK glory ti>'the greateft height, opehed to Charles the oc- 
cali6n he fo much defired, and enabled him from the receiles 
^che Louvrt to regain without a battle all that both his 
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Mtdeceflbrs had Io{L Pcdro^ furnamed die Crud and th^r 
. Wicked^ reigned in Caftile' He liad put his queen to death 
by poifon^ though young, beautiful, and virtuouip to gratify 
a miftre& to whom he was enflaved. He had murdei^ one 
of his brothers, and attempted the lives of die others. Henry 
dc Traftemare the eldeft of thefe, weary of tibe tyrant'iex- 
cefles, and pushed by defpair^ fled inio France. Charles tht 
Fifth received him with -open auns, lent hinn a eeneral and 
iroops, with which he returned into Spain, aqp ^J whofd 
afliftance he dethroned his rival. ' 

Pedro, detefted and odious 'even to foreigners, endeavoured 
in vain to find an afylum in Portugal ; and after wanderfng 
fome time in Galicia, he embarked fer Bourdeaux, to im« 
plore the protection and affiftance of the prince of Walei. 
who reiided in that city as capital of Guienne. Fond of 
military fame, and flattered by the title of reftorei'of de<* 
Ihronea kings, in an evil hour the prince confented. He 
marched acrofs the Pyrennees, and met Henry de Trafte* 
mare in the plains of I^avarette. Vi£kory, which ftill wait* 
ed on him, declared in his favour. He replaced Pedra on 
the throne, and was repaid with that i]||£ratttude which ht 
oug^t to have expe£^ed. Scarce could ne carry back to 
France the half of his troops, thianed by diftempers, unre- 
compenfed, and difcomenited. He himielf could not efcape 
the attacks of a difeafe, which, thou^ not imn)iediately mor* 
tal, incapacitated him for thofe feats of arms, and the exer« 
rion of perfonal prownefs, which had rtpdered him io ttci^ 
nent and renowned. 

Bertrand du GucfcGn, the fecond captain only of his age, 
while the) Black Prince could bear the weight of arniour» 
who had been twice his prifoner, and whom Edward had 
fet free from a maenanimous contempt of his capacity, now 
came forward. Charles put into his hand the conftable*a 
fword, and ordered him to uniheadit it agadnft the enemies 
)[)f France. In vain did the conqueror of Pol driers attempt 
to fupport the great name which he acquired in war« lo 
vain widi an indignant pride, did he threaten to appear with 
fixty tboufand men, and a helmet on his bead, before hie 
fovereign lord the Idng of France, who fummoned him as 
vaffal. Debilitated, feeble, and deprefied bv the advances of 
difeafe, he made only fome ineffb£kaal efforts to ftem the 
torrent of adverfe fortune. His death followed not many 
* years after \ and the minority which took place under hi^ 
ion, Richard II. who fucceeded to the En^illi crown, left 
Charles and du Guefclin an almoft nndifputed conoueft. 

In a few years all dio fruits of the vi&ories of Edward 
III. wer? loft \ wii of the vaf^ domimons which he h^fd 
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acquired, only Calais, Bourdeaux, and Bayonne, with'an 
inconfidcrabic territory, remained to his fucceffor. Fniacp 
had recovered her natural and ancient afcendant, while a 
wile and vigorous adminiftratioa fucceeding to the paft con- 
vulfionsj produced cffedts jhe moft beneficial. Order and 
tranquillity began to refume their feat in the provinces frcm 
yfhxQh tliey had fo long beei\ baniihed, and the houfe of Va- 
ioh no longer held a precarious throne; when Charles V, 
expifed in the prime of his age. His premature 
A* D. 1386. fiite was the confequence of the poifon admini- 
ftered to him9 when Dauphin, by the king of 
Navarre ; who himfelf perifbed, about fix years afterwards, 
liy the accidental burning of fome bandages in whic^ he had 
been wrapped for the cure of a leprofy. 

With Charles expired the gu^dian genius of the monar* 
chy ; and Fran^Cy refcued by his wifdom, relapfed into all the 
miferies iThe had prevIouQy experienced. His fagacity, and 
found policy exceeded all the brilliancy of military glory; 
^d had he lived 9 few years longer, he would probably have 
obtained the moft complete fuperiority over the Engliih, 
:whom the errors and mifcondudt of Richard XL had involved 
in all the confufion of civil difcord. 

The parliament appointed the duke of Anjou, eldcft bro* 
Aer to Charles V. regeht of the kingdom during the minority 
of his fon, who was no more than twelve years of age ; but 
his education was committed to the care of his two uncles, 
th© dukes of Burgimdy and Bourbon. So jealous were the 
JFrench, at this time, of their feudal^ rights, that the duke of 
Jfurgundy, as being the firft peer of France, took place at 
the council-board cf his elder brother, the duke of Anjou, 
whofc elevation to the regency was looked upon with an evil 
.eye by the duke of Berri. 

AU the difocders and oppreffions, which ufually accompany 
minorities, now t- nftied. The dukes of Berri and Burgundv, 
grafping at power, and cxercifmg it to the injury of the ftate, 
gave rife by their exa<^ons to fedition and tumult. The young 
king, whom his father had begun to train in fentiments ct 
virtue and greatnefs, now negleded in his education, ftudl- 
oufly kept from an acquaintance with the aflairs of his king- 
dom, only taught to follow the chace, or immerfed in de- 
bauchery, feemed to promife no termination to thefe public 
calamities. His heart, indeed, was generous and beneficent; 
and even hi? under Handing, though uncultivated, and left to 
unfold itfelf without any ajfliftance, yet appears to have been 
clear, juft, and manly. 

In proportion as the king advanced in years, the fa6Hon$ 

.were qompofcd. His uncle, ^e -duke of Anjou died; and 
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Qiarlcs himfelf, aflumiug the reins of government, difcovercd 
IJ^mptoms of genius and ipirit, which revived the drooping, 
hopes of his countrymen* But this promifing ftate of things 
was of (hort duration- The unhappy Chanes fell fuddenly 
ipto a fit of frenzy, which rendered hith incapable of exer- 
dfing his authority; And although he partly recov'ered from 
that diforder, ha was fubjeft to fuch frequent relapfes, that 
his judgment was gradually impaired, and he became incapa* 
ble of purfuing any fteady plan of government* 

The king's firft relapie is^ faid to have been occafioned by 
the following accident. During an entertainment, given in 
honour of the marriage of one of the queen's attendants, and 
in which the king danced, a group of jnafks entered the 
apartment, linked together with chains, and dreiTed like.betars. 
The duke of Orleans, willing to infpe£t them cLoTely took a 
flambeau in his band, and holding it jtoo ^lear^ unhappily fet 
fire to their drefles, which beipg daubed with pitch were in<^ 
ftaiitly in a j^Iaze. The room was in flames, and three of 
them were b.i^rnt to jjeath^ Every one anxious for their own. 
preferyatpn forgot the king, and he was on the point of be« 
i;ig involved in this cataftrophe, when the duchefe of Bern, 
With uncommon prefcnce of mind, wrapt him in her cloak, 
and preferved him from the danger. This violent (hock, 
however, threw the king into a fecond paroxyfm of frenzy ; 
and, as the ideas of magic and forcery were univerfally re- 
ceived in thofe times, the people imputed his relapfe to the 
^feft of charms and incantations. 

The adminiftration now fell again into the hands of thtt 
Jukes of Berri and Burgundy, who excluded the duke of Or- 
leans, the king's brother, under pretence of his youth, from 
any fhare of the government, and even from the {}iadow of 
authority. The cafe> hov/ever, was very dlfFerent in regard 
to the duchefs of Orleans, Young, beautiful and infmuating, 
flie acquired fuch influence over the king, that ihe governed 
him ^t her pleafure. Nay, what is yet more extraordi- 
narv, it was Ihe only that could goyeni him } for in the time 
of his malady he knew nobody elfe, not even the queen.' 
Hence it was rumoured by the duchefs of Burgundy, who 
envied thonfluence of the'duciefs of Orleans, that fhe had 
bewitched the king i and, in order to heighten the pdium, 
it was infmuated that the dyke of Orleans had alfo bewitched 
the queen. That both were ^nder the influence of inchapt- 
ment is not to be doubted ; but it was only that of youth, 
wit, and beauty, wl>pfe affiduities (0 often fafcinate th^ fuf- 
ceptible heart. 

The duke of Burgundy dying about this time, was fuc* 
cee({ed by his fon John, count ot Nevers, who dif]}utcd the 
adrniniftration widi the duke of Orleans, vvhom be caufed to 
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be afls^ffinated in the ftreets of Paris. His motives, how 
ever, for this deteftaUe crime, were, perhaps, more perfonaf 
than political. Tbe gallantries of the duke of Orleans were 
notorious ; and it is laid, that he had not only fucceeded in 
an amour widi die docheis of Burgundy, hut had even tho^ 
affirontoy to introduce her hulb^fid into cabinet hung with 
the portraits of the ladies attached to him, among which her's 
occiuned a diftinguiihed place *. 

Whatever was the caufe of this deteftable crime, the king- 
dom long felt its peniicioiis confeauences, by a feries of pro<^ 
fcriptioos, maflacres, and barbarkies, almoft unparalleled in 
any country. Marius or Sylla never exercifed more uiire« 
kming vengeance over dieir vanquifhed enemies in ancient 
Rome, than did the adherents of the duke of Orieans and 
the Bumindians, as they triumphed by turns in Paris. Two 
dioufimd citizens pcriihed in one carnage. 

Henry V. king of England, refolving to take advantage 
of diofe diforders, inva£d France. Immediately on his 
landing, he invefted Harfleur, which was taken by ftornu 
after a fix weeks fiege, and the garrifon put to the fword. 
The &mous battle of Agincourt followed, in which Henry 
obtained a glorious victory. The lofs of the French was 
incredible. Seven princes were (lain. Five princes were 
taken prifoners ; together with fourteen dioufand perfons of 
difierent ranks ; and aboi^t ten diou&nd Frenclunen were 
left dead on the field of battle. 

Henry returned to England, but landed about two years 
after in Normandy, when a matrimonial treaty 
A. I>. 1420. was concluded between Catharine, the daudi- 
ter of Charles, and the Engli{h monarch. Tbe 
nuptials were folemnized at Troyes ; and by the marriage 
articles, die lady brought the kingdom of France in dowry 
to her hiifband. 

Thus, by an aftonifhing concurrence of circumftanceSy 
a foreign prince was on me point of being feated on the 
throne.of France. The Dauphin, unablp to refill fo power- 
ful a combination, retired ibuthward, and began to fortify 
himfelf in the provinces beyond the Loire ; when the unex- 
peded ^ath of die king of England revived his |y>pes. By 
one of thofe extraordinary incidents, which decide the fiite of 
/ladons, Henry, the fortunate and viiSkorious, expired in 
the flower of ms youth. As far as human forefig^t can 
determine fi'om appearances,^ England, bad he lived, would 
have given laws to France. But by his death, the kingdom 
had time to recov^. An infimt of nine mondis old^ HeDry 
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VI. fiicceeSed to die two crowns* and the Dauphiiit te^ 
tfeenfing bv flow' degrees the hill of foxtune, reftored hit 
declining affairs. 

The dcadi of Henry was foon feDowed by that of his (a^ 
dier-in-law Charles ; who terminated his unhappy life in 
die fifty-four& year of his age, and the forty-Aim of his 
JogHt and was haftily mternd without even die hoaoms 
due to his ftation. 



CHAP. LXVI- 



aarlis FIL^Mii Diftrtps.'^tegerfOrhans^^Eicpul^m 
rfibe Rnglijhfrmn the C^ntimnt.'-^ Lewis XL-^AnecdtU 
tfbis ^een.^Cbarle5 rUL^Hu Charaaer.'^Uw 

ON die newt of his &ther*s deathf tht 
Dauphin was proclaimed king by his lit^ A. D x4ia^ 
tie band of adherents, aad even crowned at Poic- 
tiers; but to fuch extreme penury was he reducedi that al^ 
he could procure fcarce fufficed to provide. for die imme-> 
diate wants of his drefs and table ; diough the queen hii» 
wife fold her plate and jewels for that purpofe *• 

In confidenng widi a fuperficial eye» th^ ftate of affairs 
between France and England at the acceflHon of Charlet 
VII. every advantage feems to lie on the fide of die latter 
king^opa ; and die total expulfion of Charles appears aa 
event which mig^t naturally be expeded from tl^ fuperiot 

Ewer of })is competitor. Though Henry VI. was yet in 
^infancy, the duke of Bedford, die moft accompUfhed 
pnnce of his agjp, w^ intrufted with the adminiftradoo* 
And the experience* prudence* valour, and generofity of die 
regent, ^alified l^m for his high office, and enaUed hioa 
bom to ip^tain union aiyiong Us friends, and to gain die 
confidence of his enemies. .But Charles VII. notwith* 
ftanding die prefent inferiority of his power, poflefiol fome 
advanta^ which promifed nim fnccefs. As he was the 
true and undoubt^ heir of die monarchy, all Frenchmen 
who knew the interefts, or defired the independency of didr 
native country, turned dicir eyes towards him as its fole r^« 
fource ; and Charles himfelf was of a charaftex well calciK 

* ^ezcraf. 
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lated to become the obje£l of tliefe benevolent fenthnenti. 
He was a prince of t!ie mod friendly and benign difporition; 
of eafy and familiar manners; and of a juil and found, 
though not a very, vigorous underftanding- Sincere, gene- 
rous, affable, he engaged from afFeclion the fervices of his 
followers, even w bile his lovy fortune might have made \i 
their intercft to defert him. 

During the tirft fix vears of his reign, the Engliih troops, 
animated by a long train of fucceffes, and commanded by 
experienced leaders, were almod uniformly victorious; when 
the memorable fiege of Orleans was undertaken. Though 
the count de Dunois, the famous bailard of Orleans, exert- 
ed ^vcry effort of valour and condudl againfl the beliegers, 
the place was vig roufly prcffed. Charles VII. already 
began to meditate a retreat into Dauphiny, and all fbeined to 
confpire towards his deilru5:ion, till an occurrence xh& moft 
fingular 7n the records of hiftory, turned the current in 
Ills favour, and reflored him to the throne of his anceftors. 
—I mean the appearance of Joan d*Arc. A village girl, 
either infiigatcd by an enthiifiaftic apprehenfion of fuperna- 
lural airiftaiice; or iajj.ruv5led to feign I'uch a belief, quits hej- 
obfcurity in Lorrain^ and ^oes to find the kin^ at Chiqon- 
m iouraine. 

• Howe\'er we may fuppofe Joan hwifelf to have been per- 
fuaded of her divine miflion, it is fcarce polfible to imagine 
that Charles and his courtiers accepted her offers from any 
other motive, than that of trying an extraordinary and del- 
perate remedy in the prefent diforders of the ftate. The age 
Mras ignorant, credulous, barbarous, and fuperftitlous to a high 
<Jegree. The occurrence was exadUy adaptei to their ap- 
prehenfions and religious terrors ; and while the count dc 
Dunois really commanded, Joah unfurling the facred ftan* 
dard, placed hcrfclf at the head of the troops chofen to fuc- 
cour the cirN'. The experiment fuccecded even beyond ex- 
peftation. Armed, as it were, with fupernntural p ote^tion, 
ihe^ attacked enemies already difmayed with fears, and ob- 
tained an eafy conquefl. 

Not fatistied with raifing the fiege of Orleans, and ani- 
mated by the fortunate ifTue of her firft effiy in arms, ih^ 
pnihed her views to the greateft length. One vjftorv pre- 
pared the way fur another ; and flill advancino througli pro- 
vinces which had been totilly in the power ot the Englilh, 
(he led her fovc reign to Rheims, and faw him folemuly in- 
augurated. 

1 he perfiiy, or tKe imprudence of the goveror of Com- 
|)ei^ne, ddivetcd h:r a: iennh iniQ the hands of her enemies. 
J:-vcn then Ihe behaved, tliough di;tencelefs, and menaced 
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lyithieath, in a ipanncr bcciominga heroine. Her cnthn- 
fiafm and reliance on fuperior aiu fuj^orted her courage ; 
for Charles, who had derived all the benefits he es^pet^Led 
frwn fuch an engine, to his ct.rnal dilhonqur made no 
f fFort to procure her relipafe ; and a barbarous refentment, 
unworthy of generous minds, prompted the Englifti, who 
had fufFcred fo fevercly from her prowefs, to take a cruel \ 
and inhuman revenge. * The maid (;f Orleans, to whom 1 
Greece would have raifed altars and creiflcd temples, who 
lud refcued her country from a foreign yoke, and her fove* 
reign from a ftate of tnc moft abjcdt dlftiefs, was publicljr 
burnt at Rouen, for the fuppofed "crimes of forcery and 
witchcraft. 

The affairs of the Englifli, however, inftead 
of bein^j; advanced by this adl of cruelty, went A.D. 1453. 
every day more and more to decay, till at laft 
they were expelled from all" their poffeffions on the conti- 
nent, except Calais. 

During the latter years of his life, Charles became dif- 
truftful, rufpicious, and uneafy. He had received an inti- 
mation that his fon intended to poifon him, which made fo 
deep an impicfllon upon him, that he refufed all food for 
fcveral days ; and, when he wanted to cat, it was perceived 
that he had loft the power of fwallowiiig ; 
which put an end to his life in the thirty-ninth A. A. i46o« 
year ot his reign, and the lixtieth of his age. 

Charles was lucccedcd by his fon Lewis XL an infidious, 
artful, and tyrannical monarch. His charafter, made up of 
inconfiftencies, is perhaps the moft unamiable of any we 
meet with in the French annals. He feizcd on Burgundy, 
and made that duchy an appendage of the crown of t rancc. 

His aucen, the princcl's Mai'gHret of Scotland, was aa 
accomplifhed woman, and pro:c<5lcd letteis. A fmgular 
anecdote is related of her, ftrongly corroborating this part 
of her charaftcr. Palfing accidently through an apartment 
where Alain Chartier, the moft brilliant genius, but the 
nglicft man of his age, lay afleep, Ihc advanced up to him 
fjnd kiffed h'ln. Her ladies reproaching her by their lookt 
tor this fceming violatiop of female modclty ; " it was not the 
** the man", laid flie,** whom I kiflbd, but the mouth from 
•* whence have proceeded fo many elevated fentiments *." 

His fucceffor, Charles VIIL conquered the kingdom of 
Naples, but was afterwards driven out of Italy, and ftripp«d 
of all his con(|uefts. He died without iffue in the twenty- 
fighth year of his age, and the feventeenth of his reigns; be- 

f Cominci. 
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ine thtt laft prince of the firft line of die Houfe of Valois. 
** He was a man of a fmall body and fhort ftaturc» but fo 
<< good, that it is not poflible to fee a better creature, and 

10 fweet and g 

gave 

18 a certain nnadomad fimplicity in this pifture, which 
charms and affeds. 

He was fucceeded in the throne of France by die duke of 
Orleans, under die dtlc of Lewis XII. to which was after- 
ward added the moft glorious of all appellations, diat "of 
Father rfhis People. 

Lewis was diirty-fix vears of age when he 
A. D. 1498* afcended the throne ; and from diat moment he 
forgot all perfonal refentments. When fome of 
his courtiers put him in mind, that certain perfons who had 
formerly been his enemies, were now in his power, he made 
diat cYer-memorable reply : — <* The kin? of France rc- 
** iren^ not d^ injuries of die duke of Orieans.'* It is 
WC thing, however, to deliviNr a fine maxim, and another 
|,Q IQiake jtt the rvk of ont^s condufi. Lewis did bodi* But 
his £aal ioanbiuon of reigning in Italy brou^t many mis- 
fortunes upon hinifelf and his kingdoai,-nowithftauiding Us 
prudence, acd paternal afie£tion for his people. 

He was th^ moft virtuous prince diat ever reigned over 
France '\p His encomiafts were not only poets and men of 
genius, ever ready to proftitute dicir talents. The fimpleand 
unembetliibed lamentations of a whole nation were his 
beft paneg}Tic. The (hades of his charader it is unnecefi^ 
to conceal. His attachment to the queen, Anne of Bretagne, 
frequendy degenerated inco uxorioufnefs, and caufed him Co 
commit errors very injurious to his affairs. In him expired 
Xhc elder branch of the Houfe of Orleans, and that of An- 
eouleme fucceeded to the throne ; the princefs Anne having 
been given in marriage to the count of Angouleme, firft 
prince of the blood, and prefumptive heir to the crown. 



• Cominrs. 

t It was proclaimed in the hall of the pahcc at his death, •« Le boix 
** roi Louis douzc, Pcrc du pcupie^ eft mort." 
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CHAP. LXVII. 

Francis L'^^Battle of Martgnano — His inUrviiW tvitb jS/v- 
ry nil -^ He is a Candidate for the Imperial Crown ^^Hi 
is taken Prffoner.'^His Charaiter^ 

THE acpefllon of Francis I. contemporary with Henrr 
VIII. of England, was accompanied with all thole 
circumftancesy which could difFufe over it a particular Iuftre« 
Nature had endowed him wi.h every quality of mind and 

Grfon, forme J to intoxicate both his people and himfelf« 
e had only paiTed his twentieth year a few months. I*1nety 
formed, with the mien «nd appearance of a hero, his per- 
fonal accomplifliments were not inferior to his external 
figure. He excelled in the exercifes of a cavalier, and puihed 
tlie lance with diAincuifhed vigour and addrefs. Courteous, 
in' his manners, and bounteous in his temper even to prodi- 
gality, the nobility, whom the frugality and referved deport- 
ment of Lewis had kept at greatar diuance, crov«ded round 
their young fovereign wMi pleafure and admiration. Elo- 
quent in Che cabinet, and courageous in the field, he /hone 
alike in arts or arms ; and while he extended his generofity 
to (cience and genius, hr impatiently waited for mt occa- 
fion of fignalizipg his prowefs, ana acquiring the glory of 
a warrior*. • 

The fituation of public alFairs at the death of the late 
king, immediately prefented an opportunity for the exercife 
of mis martial fpirit. Fraficis, equally determined to con- 
quer t}ic Milanefe as his predeceUor had been, put himfelt 
at the l|ead of his army, and marched forward into their 
territories. All the cities opened their gates to him without 
a blow, and the Swifs, uncertain whether to retreat or to 
give battle, retiring before him, he encamped at Marignano, 
only a league diftant from MiUn. • A reinforcement of ten 
thouiand men arriving to their aid, determined ttiem to the 
lattet^ and actuated by a fort of militiary frenzy, which the 
exhortations of the celebrated Matthew Schiener, Cardinal 
of Sion, had infpired, tt^ey advanced furioufly to attack the 
French in their lines. Hiftory fcarce affbms any inflance 
of an action, difputcd with fo enraged an ailimufity. It 
began about four in the afternoon in the month of Scprem- 
ber, and lafted more than three hours after ilie ifight doled 
in. Laffitude and darknefs brought on a ceflfation of arms, 
ivithout diminiflung the ardour of the combatants, or de- 
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ciding the fortune of the day, and fo much were they m* 
terminglcd during the heat of the coutefl, that many iqua-' 
drons pafled thef night among thofe of the enemy. Francis 
himfelf, after havmg Ihewn the greateft intrepidity, laid 
hirirfelf down upofi the carriage of a piec6 of artillery; and 
like Darius after the battle of Arb3a, is faid to have fOiz- 
«d with cagcrncfs a little water mixed wfth dift and blood, 
^hich one of his foldicrs broiiglit him in a helmet to affuage 
his thirft. With the da\Vn of light the Swifs renewed the 
charge, but at length w<rre repulfed with prodigious (laugh- 
ter J and a body of them being cut to pieces in a wood where 
they attem(>ted to fhelter themfelves, the reft retreated in 
good order. Ten thoufand remained dead upon the field. 

Friincfs was a candidate for the empire of Germany, but 
loft the inlperiat crown ; Charles V. of the houfe of Auftria, 
and king of Spain, being chofen. This increafe of fplendor 
and power alarmfcd the FfencH mofrarch ; and his difap-* 
pointed ambition confpiring with his political terrors on the 
tinion of fo many ftatcs under one fovereign, conduced to 
haften an interview which had been before agreed on be- 
tween him and Henry VIII. It took place between Ar- 
dres and Guifnes in the month of June. A magnificence 
unequalled, and which refulted from the temper ot the two 
princes, fplcndid, profufc, and vain, made the fpot retain 
the name of " The field of the clolft of gold.*' The rater- 
riew lafttd ten or twelve days ; an^ totifnaments, ban- 
quets, and every fpccies of diverilons were exhibited. Thd 
<jucens of cither monarch honoured it with their prefente ; 
And Francis expended in this empty (hew, ufelefs to hjj 
kingdom, a greatef fum than Charles had diftributed to ac- 
quire the imperial crown. It was attended with no durable 
or folid fricndihip between the two king^. By a filent ftrokc 
of policy defthute of eclat, but vvifer and more efteilual, 
the young eniperof had paffed over into England previouji 
to tliis interview, and entered into connexions with Henry^ 
which experience ptofved to be much more permanent and 
binding. ^ J 

Though Francis was braVe to excefs in his own perfon^ | 
and had defeated the Swifs, who till then were deemed in- 
vincible, yet he was, upon the whole, an unfortunate war- 
rior. He made fo me dazzling expeditions againft Spain; 
but fufFcred his mother, of whom he was vei^ fond, to abufc 
his power, by which he dilobliged the conftable of Bourbon, 
the greateft of "his fubje6is, who joined in a confederacy 
againft him with the emperor and Henry VIII. of England. 
In a capital expedition he undertook into Italy, he was takert 
prifoner at tlic battle of Pavia, and obliged to agree to dif- 
honourable terms, which he never meant to perform, in 
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•rder to regain his liberty. His non-performance of thefe 
(Conditions was afterwards the fource of .irany ^wars hetweea 
him and the emperor. 

Some time before his death, Francis was ill of ^.flovsr fer 
y«r, which. he endeavo'tired to (hake off by frequent change* 
of air; but removing to Rambouillet, he grew fenfible that 
his latter end was approaching, and fent for the dauphin 
to give him his laft advice, which is faid to have been pious 
and edifying, and worthy of a great king expir* 
ing. He died in the fifty-fecond yeaf of his A.D. 1547. 
age, and the thirty-third of his reign. 

Though not fo fuccefsful in his wars, yet he acquired more 
glory- than the emperor his competitor ; and .Francis !• 
more truly great after the defeat at Pavia, 'or when a cap- 
tive in the caftle of Madrid, than Charles, viftorious, and 
impofmg conditions on his prifonejr. His bounty, his prince- 
ly liberality, his condefcending attentions to men diftingnifti- 
cd bv their fuperior merits or talents, -acquired him a feme 
not inferior to tjbsit.of Leo the Tenth, and lefs oftentatiout- 
than that of Lewis XIV. The celebrated painter, Leo- 
nardo-da-Vinci, expired in his arms, from the effort he made 
in raifing himfelf, when in the laft ftage of illnefs, ^o exprefs 
his fenfe of the honour done him by the vifit of fo auguft a 
monarch. Profufion, want of« application, and too great 
fubferviency to minifters, favourites, and miftreffes, were 
his principal &ults. But his very foibles and errors were 
fuch as mark a ieeling and generous mind ; fuch as we par-« 
don while we cenfure. To Henry the Fourth he bears a 
ftriking refemblance; and tins latter prince, fo worthy of 
immortal praife, was flattered and charmed with the com- 
parifon of himfelf to Francis, whom he admired, and wiihcd 
IQ imitate. 
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Hemy IL^^fhi Dauphin marries Mary J^nn of ^Ms.'^ 
Francis Il^r-^CaSherim 9fA&d{cis.-^CharUs iX.'^MaJfa^ 
€ri rftbi Hug9n»ts.*^Exira9r£narj Death rf Charles.^^ 
His Cbaraaer. ^ Henry UL — Gvil Wars. — Dule of 
Gutte and his Brother aj/ajftnated* ^^ Henry ajfajfinated by 
a Moni.'^His data^er. 

NOTWITHSTANDING dievEricty of difagrecablc 
evefttt during the reign of Francis, at the time of his 
death, France ^vas in a flouriihing condition. 
A«D. 1547. He was fucceeded by his fon Henry IL who 
upon the whole was an excellent ana fortunate 
prince. He continued the war with the emperor of Ger- 
many to great idvantage for his own d(»ninions \ and was 
fo well ferved by the dtike of Guife, that dipuc;h he loft the 
battle of St. Quintin, againft the Spaniards and the Eng jfh, 
he retook Calais from the latter, who never fince had any 
footing iti France. 

The dauphin» being enamoured of his coudn, Mary queen 
of ScotSt who had been feitf, after the death of her fatherr 
James V. to the ciHirt of Henry for an afyluni, obtained 
the king's confent to his marriage, in hopes of uniting that 
kingdom to his crown ; but in^iis fcheme, be, or rather his 
country, was unfortunate, as may be feen in the view of the 
hiftory of Scotland. H« was killed in the year 1559, ^ ^^ 
unhappy tilting match, by the coimt of Montgomeri. 

If Henry was not a great, he was an amiable and accom- 
plifhed prince. Genft-ous to his domedics, and Bounteous 
to his followers, he was beloved by Kis courtiers and atten- 
- dants. An afFe£lionate father, a polite and obliging huf- 
band, a warm and animated friend, he was, in all me walks 
of private life, peculiarly an obgedl of refpe£l and attach^ 
ment. 

He was fucceeded by his fon Francis II. a 
A. D. 155$. w0ak, fickly, ina£live prince, and only thirteen 
years of ace,* whofe power was entirely en- 
grofTed by a prince of the houfe of Guife, uncle to his wife, 
the beautiful queen of Scotland This engroflment of power 
encouraged the Bourbon, the Montmorenci, and other great 
^unilies, to form a ftrong oppofuion againft the government. 
Catherine of Medicis now firft came forward, and rofc 
ittto impdjjrtancc. Her rank, as soother to the young king ^ 
madie her fricndftiip eagerly fou^ after by every party, 
while her talents and capacity rendered her equal to, and 
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tflpableDf themoft s^rduous .offices of govertiment' En- 
dowtd by nature with a thoufand |j^eat and (hining qualities, 
Ac oaly wanted virtue to dire£l them to. honourable and * 
falutary purpofes. The love of pleafure> of letters^ and of 
magnificence^ were only inferior affedlions ; ambition pre- 
dominated, and fwallovsred up all other palfions in her bo- 
foin. Born w^ith a force of mind, and a calmnefs which 
might have done honour to the bolded man, fhe feemed to 
look down as from an eminence on human occurrences ; 
while never alarmed, even in circumftances the moil unex- 
peded and diilrefsful, fhe knew either how to oppofe them, - 
or, if neceflary, how to bend and accommodate herfelf to 
them. Miftrefs of coufummate diffimulation, her manners, 
where flie wifhed to fucceed in any attempt, were ingratiat- 
ing beyond the common powers of female fedudlion. £x- 
penfivc even to prodigality in the entertainments and diver- 
sions which ihe exhibited, and covering her defigiis under 
the ma(k of diflipation, /he planned a malTacre amid the 
feftivity of a banquet, and carefied with the moft wirmin? 
hlandiihments the victim which (lie had previoufly dedined 
to deftfudtion. Cruel from policy, not from temper, ava- 
ricious from neceffity, profufe from taftc, flie united. in her- 
felf qualities moll diibordant and contradidlory^. 

Anthony, king of Navarre, was at tlie head of the Boir- 
bon family 4 but Catharine having taken part with the 
Guifes, the xonfederacy, who had adopted the cauf^ of 
Hugonotifm^, was broken in pieces, when the 
fudocn death of Francis happened in the feven- A.D. 15^60. 
teenth year of his age, and after he had reigned 
about a year and five months^ Y oltaixe^ ig his Henriadei 
has drawn his portrait thus: 

** Foi|k enfant, qui dc Guifc adorat les caprices, 
■•* Et don't on Ignftralt tcs ycrtus ct Ics vices." 

Hiis attachment ro his tronfort Mary was extreme, her 
beauty and atcomplifh'ments being fuch^ as to challenge the 
warmeft homage of the heart* 

The death of Francis took place, while the prmce of 
Condi, brothlsrto the king of Navarre, was under fentence 
of death, for a coni|>iracy againft the court ; but the queen* 
mother fayed him, to balance the intereft of the Guifes ; fo 
that the fole diredtion of affairs fell into her hands, during 
the miaorir'y of her fecond fon, Charles IX.* Her regency 
was-a continued feries of diffinuilatioav treachery, and mus^' 

% Tht Proceilaats were called Hugonoci, 
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<fcr. The duke of Guifc, who was the fcourge of the Pro* 
.teftants, was aflaffinated by one Poltrot, at the fiege of Or- 
leans i and the morderer was ttojuftly thought to have been 
uiftigated by the famous Coligni> admiral of France* who 
was then at the head of die Proleftant party. Three civ3 
wars fucceeded each other. At laft, the court pretended to 
grant die Husonots a very advantageous peace, and a match 
was concluded between Henry, the young kingof Navarre, 
a Proteftant, and the French king's lifter. The heads of 
the Proteftanta were invited to celebrate the nuptials at Paris, 
with die infernal view of butchering them all if poffiUe, in 

one night. This projedl proved but too fuc- 
A.D. 1571. cefsful, diou^ it was not coinpletely executed, 

on St. Bardiolomew's day. The king himfdf 
aflifted in the maflacre, in which the admiral fisU ; and it is 
faid that about 30,000 Proteftants *, were murdered at Paris. 
and in other parts of France ; and this brought on a foiirdi 
civil war. 

At Rome, and in Spain, the maflacre of St. Bartholomew, 
which no popiih writer of the prefent age mentions without 
deteftation, was the fubjed of public rejoicings; andfo- 
lemn thanks were returned to God for its luccefs under the 
name of the Triumph tf the Church Militant f Amonff the 
Proiellants it excited incredible horror ; a ftrikine pidure 
of which is drawn by Fenelon, the French ambauador at 
the court of England, in his account of his lurft audience 
after that barbarous tranfadion. ** A gloomy forrow,** 
fays he, '* fat on ^ very face : filence, as in the dc^ of night, 
*^ reigned through all the chambers of the royal apartment: 
^' the ladies and oourtiers clad in deep mourning, were rang^ 
^ ed on each fide ; and as I paffed by them, in my approach 
** to the queen, not one beftowed on me a favourable look* 
** or made the leaft return to my falutations t«'* 

Though a frefti peace was concluded with 
A.I>. 1573. the Proteftants, yet a fifth civil w^ broke out 

the next year, when the Woody Charles IX. 
died without heirs, of a dlftemper fo extraordinary^ that it 
was univerfally confidered bv the Proteftants, as a viHibIc 
flroke of divine vengeance. Some time before his deceafe, 
he trembled, and aU his limbs were cofttradted by fudden 
fits ; while his acute pains did not fuffer him to enjoy any 
repofe, or to remain fcarce a moment in one pofture. He wa^i 
even bathed in bis own blood, which oozed from every pore 
of his body t* A circvmftance which y^qry^ ftroogly marks 

• Sully's MeiDoin. f Fcuclcn's ntrpatches. 
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the fuperftition of that age» in wtiidi the cffeSts of charms 
and forcery were objedls of general belief, was the can'e (rf 
the execution of La Mole, and the count de Coconas, botk 
favourites of the duke of Alen^on. A little image com** 
pofed of wax, was found in the houfe of the former, th^ 
hean of which was pierced through with a nee<]le in many 
places; and it was pretended tfiat this waxen figure repre- 
sented the king, whom La Mole had devoted to death by 
the force of enchantments. He denied the charge, and afV 
ferted, that he had procured it from Cofmo Ruggieri, a 
Florentine, who had followed the queen-smother into France, 
and who profefled the art of magic. Ruggieri being inter* 
rogated, confirmed La Mole^s alfurances ; and added, that 
the intention of die charm was to gain the affedions of a 
lady, to whom that ^ntleman had been fondly attached. 

Notwithftanding mis defence, La Mole was executed 
feme days after, with die count de Coconas, in the ^* Place 
•' de Grcve" at Paris. Their bodies being quartcrel^ were 
placed on wheels, and their heads fixed on two ^^oles. 

The ruling principle of Catherine of Medicis was dif- 
fimulation. Sht taught it to her fons ; and Charles proved 
lo apt a fcholar, that, before he was twenty years of age, 
he excelled Tiberius in diflimulation, and equalled Nero in 
cruelty. 

The duke of Anjou, Charles's third brother, had fome 
lime before been chofen king of PolaYid, and hearing of his 
brother's death, with fome difficulty efcapcd to France, 
where he took quiet poiTeflion of that crown, by the name 
of Henry IIL 

Religion, at that time, fuppiied to the reformed nobility of 
France the feudal powers they had loft. The heads of the 
Protcftants could raife armies of Hugonots. The governors 
of provinces behaved in them as if they had been indepen- 
dent of the crown ; and the parties were fo equally balanced, 
at that the name of the king alone turned the fcale. A holy 
hague was foilaed for the defence of the Catholic Religion, 
the head of which was the duke of Guife. The Proteftants 
under the prince of Cond^, and the duke of Alenjon, the 
king's brother, called in the German princes to their ayflift- 
ance ; and a fixth civil war broke out, in which 
the king of Spain took the part of the league, A.D. 1577. 
in revenge of the duke of Alen9on, declaring 
himfelf lord of the Netherlands. 'I'his civil war was finifhed 
within the year, by another (ham peace. 

The J^gy ever fince his accelfion to the throne, had 
flunked wmfelf into a courfe of in&mous debauchery and 
religtou4 extravagance. He was entirely governed 1^ lut 
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profligate favourites, but he poflefled natural good fcnfe. 
He began to fufpedl that the profcriptions of the rroteftantg, 
and the fetting afide from the fucceflion of the king of Na- 
varre, on account of his religion, vhich was aimed at by 
the holy league, v^ras with a view to place the duke of Guife, 
the idol of me Roman Catliolics, on the throne, to which 

the duk© had fome pretenfions. To fecure him- 
A. D.I 579. felf on the throne, a feventh civil war broke 

out, and another fome years after; both of 
which were to the difadvantage of the Proteftants, through 
the abilities of the duke of Guife. 

The king now thought this nobleman fo dangerous, that 
after inviting him in a friendly manner to court, both be 
and his brother the cardinal, were, by his majefty's orders, 

and in a manner under his eye, bai'ely aflaffmat* 
A. D. 1588. cd. The leaeuers, upon this, declared that 

Henry had forrcited his crown, and was an ene- 
my ta religion. This obliged him to throw himfelf into the 
arms of the Proteftants : but while he was befieging Paris, 
where the leaguers had their greateft force, he was in his turn 

alTaflinated by one Clement, a young enthufi- 
^.0.1589. aftic monk. 

Henry owed his vices, and confequently, his 
misfortunes, to the councils he received from his mother. 
While he was young, and in the field, out of the reach of 
her influence, he behaved well ; but after his rctiu^n from 
Poland, he fell into a ftate of mind, which partook equally 
of idiotifm and fury. His memory, however, has, perhaps, 
fufFered in fojne refpefts, as he was equally, hated by the 
Hugonots, and the Roman Catholics. In Henry IIL cndei 
the line of Valois. 
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CHAP LXIX. 

Hitirj IFtr^The Battle of Ivri — Henry declares himfelfa 
Roman Catholic. — *Pfl//?j the Edi£i of Nantz. > — Duke of 
Sully, ''^ His Chara£f er.'^-^Henry* s grand Scheme, ^-^Is af*' 
fajjinatedhy RavilliaC''^ Lewis XllL''^CimlWa)rsj'''^'Car^ 
Mnal Richelieu fupports the German Protejlants, — His Char 
raSferj and that of Lewis. 

< « 

HENRY IV. king of Navarre*, head of the Houfe- 
of Bourbon, and the next heir by the Salic law, had 
many difficultie? to ftruggle with, on account of his religion, 
before he mounted the throne. The leaguers were headed 
by the duke of Main, brother to Ae late duke of Guife ;*!' 
and they drew from his cell the decrepid popiih cardinal of 
Bourbon, uncle to th6 king of Navarre, to proclaim him* 
king of France. Being ftrongly fupported by the power of! 
Spain and Rome, all the glorious aftions pet-formed by 
Henry, his courage and magnanimity, feemed only to make' 
him more illuftrioufly unfortunate; for he and his, little 
court were fomctimes without common necefiaries. He' 
was, however, perfonally beloved, and no objeftion lay* 
againft him but that of his religion. • Having applied to the, 
queen of England for aid, he found Elizabeth well difpofed. 
On the arrival of the Engliih forces, he marched immedi- 
ately toward Paris, to the great confternation of the inha- ^ 
bitants, and had almoft taken the city by ftorm ; but the 
duke of Main entering it foon after with nis army, Henry- 
judged it prudent to retire. 

Not long after, however, Henry attacked the ^uke of 
Main at Ivri, and gained a complete viftory over liim, 
though fupported by a ieleft body of Spaniih troops, de- 
tached from the Netherlands. Henry's behaviour on this . 
occafion was truly heroic. " My lads," faid he to his fol- 
diers, *' if you fliould lofe fight of your colours, rally to- 
" wards this?" pointing to a large white plume which he 
wore in his hat : -r?** you will always find it in the road to 
"honour. God is with us !'' added he emphatically, draw- 
ing his fword» and ruftiing into the ttiickei of the enemy ; 
but when he pei:ceived their ranks broken, and great havock 
committed in the purfuit, his natural humanity and attach- 
ment to his countrymen returned, and led him to cry, 

*^ A fmall kingdom lying upon the Pyrenean mountains, of the great- 
eft part of which, Up^er Navarre, Henry's prcdectflbrs had been un* 
juftly difpofffefled by Ferdinand king of Spain about the year 1512. 
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** Spare my French fubje^," forgetting that diey were 
^his enemies. 

The leaguers fplit amongft themselves ; and the French 
nation in general, being jealous of the SpaniaTds, who avail- 
ed themlelves of die public diftra^ons, Hemy, after expe^ 
riencing a variety of good and bad fortune, came fecredy 
to a rdblution of declaring himfetf a Roman Catholic. 
This was called a meafure of prudence if not of necefRty, 
as the king, of Spain had offered his dau^ter Babella Clara 
Eugenia to be queen of France, and would have married 
her to the young duke of Guife. 

At laft Henry went puUidjr to mafs, as a 
A. D. 1593. mark of his convcrfion. This domplaifence 
wrought wonders in his favour; and having 
widi great difficulty obtained abfolution from die Pope, aQ 
Prance fubmitted to his authority, and he had only die 
crown of Spain to contend with, which he did for feveral 
years with various fortune. 

Educated a Proteftant, Henry continued after he became 
a Catholic, to be the patron ot die Reformed. Generous 
and free in his own principles^ he endeavoured to promote 
a fpirit of love and charity, among his fubjeds, to allay 
all bittemefs, and to put an'end to all perfecntion. With this 
view, he publiihed the famous edid of Nantz; 
A.D. 1598. whidh not only fecured to die Proleftants the 
firee exercife of their religion, but a (hare iyi 
the adminiftration of juilice, and the privilege of being ad- 
mitted to all employm^dts of truft, profit, and honour. Not 
long after, die treaty of Yervins was concluded with Spain. 

Henry next chaftifed the duke of Savoy, vriio had taken 
advanta<^ of the late troubles in his kingdom ; and applied 
himfelt with wonderful attention and fucceis, to cidtivato 
the happinefs of his people, by encouraging manufkfhuesi 
particularly that of filk, 

In all his undertakings, be vtras affifted by his minifler, 
the great Sully. Equally brave in the field, and penetrating 
in the cabinet, he pofleiTed more coolnefs and perfeverance 
' than Henry, whofe quicknefs of thought doA not permit him 
to attend long to any one obje6^. Attached to his mafler's 
perfon by iriendfhip, and to his interefl and the public good 
by principle, he employed himfelf with d^e mofl indefatiga- 
ble induib-y, to rcftore the dignity of the crown, wit^6)it. 
giving umbrage to the nobility, or trefpaffing on the rights 
of the people. His firft care was the finances, and it is in- 
conceivable in how little time he drew the moll exad order 
out of that chaos, in which they had bedti involved by his 
predecelTors. He levied taxes in me^ fhoftdfl and mod friigal 
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iRaniie^ poMUe ; for he held, that every man fo employed 
vas a ckksen k>(l to the public, and yet maintained by the 
pablic He diminished aQ the expeiices of TOrerhment ; 
but, at the fame tafne, paid every one pimfluaUy, and took 
care that the king (hotlld always have iueh refcrvey as not 
to be oUtged, on any emergency, either to lay new impor 
iiliofis on Ins people, or to make ufe of credit. 

Having re-«ftabU(bed the tranquillity, atid, in a great mea*- 
f«re, fcenred the faappinefs of his peo^e, Henry formed 
connetSlions with the neighbouring powers, for reducing the 
amlntion of the houfe of Auftria, for which purpofe, it is ' 
faid, he had formed great fchemes, and colledied a formida* 
Me army. Odiers fay, that he defigned to have formed 
Chriftendom into a great Republic, of which France was 
to be the head, and to drive the Turks out of Europe ; while 
odiers attribute his preparations to more ignoble motives^ 
that ef a criminal paffion for a. favourite prineefs ^, whofe 
buiband had carried her for protedlion into the Aunrinn 
dommiona. Whatever may be in thefe conjcftures, it is 
certain, Chat white he was making preparations for the co-> 
r<mation of his queen, Mary of Medicis, and was ready to 
enter upon his grand expedition, he was aflafiinated in hit 
coach in die ftreets of Paris, by one RaviUiac, 
like Clement, another youn^ enthufiaft. Thus A. D. i6io. 
periihed Henry IV. defervefiy ftyled the Greats 
the ableft, ana beft prince d;iat .ever fat upon the throne of 
France. 

This amiable monarch wifhed to hold his empire from 
utkStiotiy not force. Firm, when the public good required 
it, he never was intoxicated with that abf<rfute power which . 
charms fo many weak princes, and thofe who only are ppf« 
iiefied of moderate genius. Sopie court-flatterers, on a par- 
ticular occasion, once entreated him to make ufe of his ait-* 
thority. He made them this anfwer, worthy to be engraved 
on all king's palaces : '* The firft duty of a fovereign is ro 
** coniider of <^very thing ; and to reniember he has himfelf 
^ two fovereigns, God and the Law.'' 

Many years after the peace, he was told diere were fome 
fanatics, the remaining dregs of the league, who continued 
to declaim againft him ; and that diey even refufed to pray 
for him in their public prayers ; ** They muft be attended 
»' to,** fcid he, " tor they are ftiU anorry.** 

Under the minority of Lewis Xlll. who fucceeded his 
fadier at the age of nine years, and the weak regency of his 
mJ^^ Mary de Medicis, France return^ to that ftate of 

• TheprioaaofCondt, 
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diforder and wretchedncfs, out of which it had been railed 
by the mild aiid equitable, but vigorous government of Hen? 
ry the Great The queen resigned hcrfelf entirely to the 
counfels of her Italian fnvourites,— «*Concini, a man of oblcure 
origin, who foqn aflumed the tide of marquis of Ancre^ and 
bis wife, Leonora Galigni. The minifters of the late king 
were coldly received at court ; and feveral of them, among 
whom was the celebrated duke of Sully, retired in dilguft, 
Indead of purfuing the defign^ of the late kiiig, and endea- 
vouring to check the dangerous ambition of the houfe of 
Auftria, the queen, to fecure her own power, entered into a 
clofe alliance with it: The young king was contnu^ed with 
the infanta of Spain, and his fifter Klizabcth with the prince 
of Anurias. During four fuccei&ve years, France was torn by 
inteftine commotion. The ftandard of revolt was repeatedly 
eredled by the ambitious princes of the blood, and the difcpn- 
tented nobles ; who, with ftrange caprice, alternately courted 
and duped the fovercign power. Meanwhile, the king be- 
ing declared of age, the double marriage was celebrated with 
Spain. I'hc obnoxious counfels of the marquis of Ancre 
raifed uqiveifal indignation. Thofe treafures which had beeii 
amaflea by Henry and the faithful Sully, to promote the glo* 
ry of the nation, were lavifhed on tl^e depei^daqts of D*Aiv 
ere ; who multiplied titles and offices, to gratify their vanity9 
and to fecure his own power ; and, for them, difmifTed tb^ 
oldefl fervancs of the crown. His pride, inflamed by pro» 
fperity, could at length no longer endure a rival, evei^ in the 
nrft princes of the bloody and the prince of Conde, who had 
dared to threaten him with his indignation, was arrefted, and 
carried to the Baftilel The chief part of the nobility, routed 
to a fenfe of their own danger, withdrew from courts and (bon 
after appeared in arms. I'he king was at length awakened 
to a certainty of the dangerous ambition 2md the calamitous 
adminiftration of D'Ancre, and of his own degraded ftate. 
To cfFe£t his deliverance, and to reftore the public peace9 
he rcfolved, by the advice of his favourite^ a gentleman of 
the name of Luienes, on the death of the marquis ; and he 
was foon after aflaflinated. 7 he marquis de Piene, his fon» 
and his wife Leonora, were immediately fecured: Theeftates 
of the latter were confifcated ; and, after being cruelly {mto- 
nounced guilty of havinc; fafcinated the qucen!s afFe<Sions bjr 
the ufe of mugic, ftie fuffered a dreadful death. The dil^race 
of the queen- mother enfued ; and (he was confined at Slots. 
Luienes, wl.o foon after attained the title of duke, fucceeded 
to the late power of D*Ancre; and, while he endeayQ^rcd 
to eftablilh his influence over tlie fovercign, he tried to win 
the confidence of the people, by abolilhing the moft oppref* 
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five taxe$,<— and that of the princes of the blood, by an 
apparent zeal for the liberation of the prince of CondjS.^ 
The queen-mother efcaped from her confinement at Blois^ 
dirough the affiftance of the duke d'Epernon'j who difap-' 
pointed in his hope of fupport from the nobles, a peace was' 
at length oonduded with the king, and Mary was fufFered' 
to remain at liberty: But, though fhe had obtained fix>m the[ 
late treaty all her demands, (he fecretly nurfed the (pint of 
revolt, and compelled the king again to affemble his forces.* 
Awed.by this prcx:edure, Ihe condefcended to negociatej ah4 
Ae former treaty was confirmed, 

♦ The. flames of religious pcrfecution were again- kindled 
againft the Hugonots ; but a peace was a$ length concluded, 
which confirmed the edi<3 of Nante^ Meanwhile, the duke 
of Luienes, whofe reputation had declined, clofed a life of 
fplendid and invariable fuccefs. On the death of the cardinal 
Retz, firft rainifler of France, the celebrated bifhop of Lur 
€on,«now cardmal Richelieu, was introduced into the cabinet. 
tiis vigorous talents and afpiring genius rofe fuperior to every 
difficulty of adminiftration, and have commanded the univer- 
^ admiration of ppfterity. Of his virtues, lefs can be laid. 
. Cardinal Ridielieu no fooner got a Aiare in the adminiftra* 
lion, which in a fliort time he entirely governed, than, turn- 
ing his eyes on the ftate. of Europe^ he formed three mighqr 
proje£ls: To fubdue Ae turbulent fjfftrit of the French nobw 
iity, to reduce the rebdKous Hugonots, arid to curb the en-' 
croacbing power of the houfe of Auftria, which the abilities- 
of Francis I. and Henry IV. had vainly attempted. But, in 
order to carry thefc great defigns into execution, it was ne- 
ceflary to preferye peace with England. This Richelieu per- 
feived ; and accordingly negociated, in fpite of the courts of 
K.ome'and Madrid, a treaty of marriage, between Charles,' 
prince pf Wales, and Henrietta of France, Trfter of Levj^s 
XIII. He alfo.i\egociated, in conjunction with the United 
Provinces, an alliance betwieen the two crowns. 

In the mean time, *the Hugonots (hewed once more a dif- 
podtioh |:o fender th'emfelves independent; and, in thatfpmt^ 
they were Qocouraged by the cOij rt of -England, which volun- 
tarily took up ai^ms in their caufe. The reafon afEgned by 
(bme hiftorians ibr this fiep, is very fingular. As Lewis 
XIII. was wholly goverrted by cardinal Richelieu, and Phi- 
lip IV. by Olivarejs, Charles I. was In like ftianner govern- 
ed by the duke of Buckingham, the hahdfomeft and mofl 
pompoUs man of his time, but not the deepefl poIiticiar« 
He was naturally amorous, bold, and prefiimptuous ; anc^^ 
when employed to bring over the princefs Henrietta, he is 
£ud to have carried his addrefTes eyeh to the queen of Franec. 



The return ^vhich he met wkh from Amite of AxAnz^ wbifdk 
complexion was as amorous as his own^ encouc^d him ta 
projed: a new embafly to the court of VerfiuUes } but cardU 
nal Richelieuy reported to have been his rivid in love^ ^ 
well as in politics, made Lewis fend, him a meflage^ that 1m 
muft iK>t thank of fuch a journey. Buckingham, in a romai^ 
lie paiSon, fwore he would ^ fee the qtieen, in fpite of all 
^ the power of France *•'* And hence is (uppofed Id hare 
ori2;inated the war in which he involved his mafter. 

Rafli and impetuous, however, as Buckingham was, ha 
appears to have had better rqafons for that meafure. Cardi'* 
led Richelieu was ftill meditating the deftru&ion of the Htt<» 
gonots : They had been deprived of many of their cauttona-* 
ry towns ; aiui forts were eroding, in order to bridle Ro^ 
chelle, their moft confiderable bulwark. If the Proteflant 
party fhould be utterly fubdued, France would foon become 
formidable, to England; This cooilderation was of itfelf id* 
ficient to induce Buckingham to undertake the defence of the 
Hugonots. But, independent of fuch political forecaft,. and 
of his amorous quarrel with Richelieu, the Engltih minifter 
had powerful motives for fuch a meskure. That profound 
ftate£nan had ei^ged the duke ti> fend feme fhips to ad 
againft the RocheSe fleet, under promife, tfiat, aftcf the ha* 
miliation of the Hugonots, France ihould take an adive part 
in the war between England and Spain. This ill-judged 
compliance rouzed the relentment of the EngHfli commons 
againft Buckingham^ and had been made one of the grounds^ 
of an impeachment He then changed his plan, procured ar 
peace for the Hugonots, aind became fecurity t» them for it» 
performance; but finding the cardinal wouM neither concur 
with him in carrying on the war s^nft Spain, nor obfenre 
the treaty with the Hugonots, he had no other courfe left for 
recovering his credit with the parliament and people, but to 
take up arms againft the court of France, in vindication of 
the rights of the French Proteftants. His efibrts, however^ 
for this purpofe, proved inelFe&ual. The fiege of Rochelle 
ipas regularly fonned, and conducted with vigour, by Lewis, 
and even by the cardinal in perfom The cittzenS) animated 
by civil and religious zeal, and abundantly provided with 
jnilitary ftores^ determined to defend themfelves to the laft 
extremity. UnSer the command of Guiton, their mayor,*a 
man of experience and fortitude) they made an obftinate re- 
fiftance, arKt baflBed all attempts to reduce the city by force, 
3ut the bold genius of Richelieu, which led him to plan the 
greateft undertakings, aUb foggefted means, equally great an4 
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artraordinaiT) for their execntion. Finding it impoffibfe td 
take RocheUe while the comrnunication remained open by 
fea) he attempted to fiiut up the harbour by ftakes, and by z 
boom. Both thefe methods, however, proving tneiFe6hiaI* 
he recdleSed what Alexander had performed in the fiege of 
Tyre j and projefted and finifhed a mole, of a mile's lengthy 
acrofe a gulf) into which the fea rolled with an impetuofity 
that &emed to bid defiance to all the works of man. The 
phce being now blockaded on all fides, and every attempt 
for its relief faiKng, the inhabitants were obliged to furreni» 
dpr, after fufFering all the miferies of >var and faminp, during^ 
ai fiege of almoft twelve months. They were deprived of 
their extenfive privileges, and their fortifications were de* 
ftroyed ; but they were allowed to retain poflTefllon of their 
goods, and permitted the free exercife of their religion. Hif- 
torians fey, that, in thefe wars, above a million of men loflf 
their lives; that I50,ooo,(i>o Kvres were fpent in carrying 
them on ; and that nine cities, ibur hundred villages, two 
thouiand churches, two thoufand monafteries, and ten thou- 
fand houfes, were burnt, or otherwife deftroyed, during their 
continuance. 

Richelieu, by a mafteriy train of politics, though himfelf 
was next to an enthufiaft for popery, fupported the Proteft-* 
ants of ^Germany, and Guftavus Adolphus, againft the houfe 
of Auftria; and after quelling all the rebellions and confpira- 
ties which had been formed againft him in France> he died 
jomc months before Lewis XIIL, who left his 
loo, afterwards the famous Lewis XIV., to in^ A. D. i64|. 
herit his kingdom. 

TKe charafter of Richelieu is^ very fingular. . Mature feU 
dom combines fo oppofite qualities in one coitftitution, aft 
entered into his. He was a mere finatterer in learning, knd 
^ ihallow pretender to wit ; but he affe6led both charafters 
ib much, that he bore an implacable hatred to atl who oflFer-* 
ed to difpute the one, or to ridicule the other. Though he 
had fpent all the time he could fpare from bufinefe in writing 
Ikx^ of devotion, yet he had a paflion to be the man of 
pleafure, and courted his miftreflts, the chief of whom was 
one Jffarion del Qrmi^ in the cavalier drefe of thofe days, 
equipped widi a hat, a fword, and » feather; His vanity was 
fttch, that he made love to the queen-confort, jtnne of Au-- 
firia^ who bpth detefted and defpifcd him ; yet fuch was the 
af(^etidancy he had over the genius of Lewis, that his pre- 
fumption, though difcovered, did him no ha|m. In conver- 
lation, he was an intolerable pedant; and his private life 
would have furnifhed out nuitter for a farcaftic comedy, 
^ith all thofe ^eakqefles, his j^dgmqnt was found, his cou* 
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rage inticpid, and* in matters of government^ his views were 
more iuft and comprehenfive than thofe of any minifter that 
lived in that a^e. He was a fi^nal inftance, that the iame 
maiH who, in his pcrfonal capacity, may make a defpicable 
figure, may be great as a minifter and a politician. His var 
nity rendered him a generous patron of learning ; and he of^ 
f^red to purchafe from Gorneille^ at a vaft rate, the reputation 
of being the author of the Cid* 

Lewis expired with reiignation. In the forty-fecond year 
of bis age, and on the very day which had completed the 
^irty-third year of his reign ; a reign, that may rather be 
called that of Richelieuy than Lewis, When we fay he poC- 
lefled courage^ we can add little to his chara£ter, unlefe we 
9dn>it his docility under Richelieu to be a virtue. He ob* 
tained the furname of the Jujly by the fufFrage of his people ; 
which is a ftrong prefumption, that he was, oy nature, equi- 
table : Btit no prince ever reigned more uncomfortably than 
be did, for his incliiiatioQs and politic^ were ever at va« 
nance* 
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Lewis XIF.'^Prince of Condi. — Mazarine j^^Atchievafunts 
fffLemi$. — The Confederacy of the European Princes again/I 
tint. — His CharaHer. 

LEWIS the Fourteenth^ who afterw^4s attained the ti- 
tle of Greats was yet only in his ftfth year ; and his 
mother, i^nne of Auftria, was invefted )vith the fol&admi«- 
niftration of affairs. During this prinpe's non^age, the king- 
dom was torn in pieces, under the adminiftration of his mo- 
ther, Anne of Auftria, by .the fa£lions of the great, and the 
divisions between the cqurt and parliament, for the moft tri- 
fling cai|fes, and upon the moft« defpicable principles. 

The prince of Conde flamed Ijke a blazing ftar ; fome- 
times a patriot, fometimes a courtier, and fometimes a rebel. 
He was oppofcd by the celebrs^tcd Turenne j who, from a 
Proteftant, had turned Papift. The French nation was in- 
volved at once in civil and domeftic wars; but the queen* 
mother having made choice of cardinal Mazarine for her firft 
minifter, he found means to turn the arms even of Cromwell 
at^ainft the Spaniards, and to divide the domeftic enemies of 
the court fo tfrcclually among themfelves, that, when Lewis. 
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affumed the reins of TOyernment in his own hands, he foani 
himfelf the moft abfdute monarch that had ever fat ttpon the 
throne of France. The war was carried on with vigour 
againft Spain, till the treaty of the Pyrenees ; 
when peace was procured to both the exhauft- A« D. 1659. 
ed monarchies, by the marriage of the French 
Icin^ with the infanta, Maria Therefa. The deadi of Ma- 
zarine, in little more than a year after, left the reins of go- 
vernment to Lewis, 

Maxarine certainly was an ufefiil minifter to France, bj 
concluding the Pyreuean treaty ; nor can it be dented, that 
he had great fagacity. The fuccefs of his negeciations was 
owing, in a great meafure, to the charaders otthofe be dealt 
with, who bought themfelves fuperior to him, though they 
were no better than his dupes in die arts of diifimulation and 
chicane* 

The young fovereign now became the idcl of France 
and the admiration of Europe. He had the good fortune^ 
on the death of Mazarine, to put the domeftic adminiftration 
of his afFaii-s into the hands of Colbert, who formed new fyf- 
tems for the glory, commerce, and manufa&ures of France; 
all which he carried to a furprifmg height 

The reftl^ ambi^on of the French monarch, and his in- 
fatiable fibirft of glory, began to diilurb the peace of the con- 
tinent. He invaded the opanifh Netherlands, which he re« 
duced ; and immediately afterwards made hjinfelf mafter of 
Franche-Compte. A progrefs fo rapid, filled Europe with 
terror and confteriiation ; and a triple alliance 
was formed, by England, Holland, and Swe- A. D. i665. 
den, to check his arms. This meafure was ef- 
fectual: The victorious Lewis thought it neceflary to limit 
his ambition for the prefent; and a treaty of peace was fign* 
ed at Aix^Ia-Chapelie the fame^ear. 

France increased in glory and national ftrength. Lewis, 
fliU ambitioufly determining on the conqueft of Holland, en- 
tered that country, and made himfelf mafter of 
no left than forty ftrong towns in about two A. D. 1672. 
months. The diftrefs and confternation of the 
Dutch cannot be defcribed. As the laft refource, the fluices 
were opened, by the command of the magiftrates of Amfter- 
dam i and the neighbouring country was laid under water, 
without regard to the fertile fields, the numerous villas, and 
fiourifliing villages, which were overwhelmed 
by the inundation ! The war continued to the A. D. 1679^ 
peace of Nimegiien. 

By his impolitic and wjufl: revocation of the cdifl of 
Nantz, and the pcrfccution of the Proielionts that foHowed 
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it, he obliged them to take (better in Errand, Hollaiid, and 
diflPercnt parts of Germany; where they efiabliflied the filk 
nanufaifiureS) to the great prejudice of their own country. 

Ignorance and ambition were the great enemies of Lewis- 
Through the former) he was blind to every patriotic doty ef 
a king, and promoted the interefts of his fubjeds, only that 
he might the better anfwer the purpofes of bis greatnefi \ by 
die latter, he embroiled himfelf with all his neighbours. His 
unbounded ambition rendered him odious, or formidable, to 
til the neighbouring kingdoms. He made and broke treaties 
. for his conveniency, ana at laft raifed againft himfelf a con* 

federacy of almoft all the other princes of £u- 
A..D. 1689. rope; at the head of which was king WiQiam 
III. of England. A long and bloody war en- 
liied. To repel this ftorm, Lewis afiembled two armies in 
Flanders: He oppofed a third to the Spaniards in Catalonia; 
luid, in order to form a barrier on the fide of Grermany, he 
laid wafte the Palatinate with fire and fword. This barbar- 
otts policy can never be had in too much deteftation. Meni 
^omen, and children, were driven, in a fevere feafon^ out of 
their habitations, to wander about in the fields, and to perifli 
of hunger and cold ; while they beheld their houfes reduced 
to aflies, their goods feized, and their pofleffiops pillaged by 
the rapacious foldiers ! 

The Dutch were defeated, with great flaughter, by Mare- 
firhal Luxemburg. Every-where victorious, the glory and 
f reatnefs of Lewis were now at their height. But the united 
forces of England and Auftria, under the command of Marl- 
borougfi and prince Eugene, at laft prevailed^ and rendered 
the latter part of his life as miferable 9& the beginning of it 
was fplendid. From the year 1 702, when Lewis endeavoured 
tD eftabliih the Pretender's title to the crown of England, to 
171 1, his reign was one continued feries of defeats and cala^' 
mities ; and he had the mortification ef feeing thofe places 
taken from him, which, in the former part of his reign, were 
acquired at the expence of many thoufand lives. Juft as he 
was reduced, old as he was, to the defperate refolution of col- 
leding his people, and dying at their head, he was.faved by 
the Englifh Tory miniftry deferring the caufe, withdrawing 
from their allies, and concluding the peace of 
A.jy. 1713. Utrecht. He furvived his deliverance only two 

years. 

The character of Lewis XIV. has generally been treated 
in extremes. The flatterers of his memory are ,fiiD apt to 
term his oftentation, magnificence; his pride, magnanimity ; 
sind his cruelties, juftice." Few princes ever fat.on a throne, 
who pofibfibd more of thofe, ill qualities than Lewis did. His 
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numficence to men of geniug and learning tvas more uncom« 
mon than it was meritorious : It feldom exceeded a hundred 
pounds a jrear^ and commonly not fifty : It was paid to their 
flatteries, rather than their abilities; and often giv«n and re* 
fumed by jcourt influence. It is, however, only doing juftice 
to the memory of Lewis, to acknowledge, ths^t, notwith* 
fianding the miferable education he received, he had a natural 
turn, which qualified him to be no bad iudge of the fine arts; 
The blase 4M royalty into which he broke out all at once, up* 
on the death of^ Mazarine, was the mofl Iblid foundation of 
his glory; but his heart was ibon corrupted by pride and am- 
bition, and his underftanding perverted by pnefts and ftatef* 
men. That he had not that depth of difcernment which 
conftitutes a great king, appears from the choice of^his ge« 
nerals and minifters, whom he always fupported, till they 
mined his affairs, both in the field and in the cabinet. Dur- ^ 
ing the laft twenty years of his reign, he was entirely urider 
the influence of madame de Maintenon, a weak, yifionary 
ivoman ; who governed him,, by permitting him to th!«k^ 
that his will was her law. It is now generally 'agreed, that 
Ae was his wife, though (he never appeared as his queen. 
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letvis jtK-^Duke ef Orleans^ Regent.'*^ Laxx^s MiJJiJtppi 
Scheme.-^StaniJlaus. — EleSior of Stfxony, — Battle of Det^ 
tingifi. — Lewii efpoufis the Caufe of the Pretender.'^ Da^ 
men attempts to ajfajjinate thi King,-^ Shocking Punifttment 
infilled upon bim,-^Peace of Aix^la-Chapelle^ and of Pa" 
ris.'-'^Parliaments^ and Princes of the Blood baniped.-^^ 
Death of Lmfis. 

IXISCORD fecmed to hav eft the eai* with the reft- 
^ Icfs fpirit of Lewis XIV. His great grandfon afcend- 
thc throne at the age of five years, under the title of Lewis 
XV. ; when the duke of Orleans was declared regent. He 
immediate]^ took under his confidcratidn the ftate of the na- 
tional debt, which amounted to aear three hundred millions 
fterling* He called in ne Louis d*ors at fixrcenlivtres; and, 
when they were recoinea, he obliged the people to take them 
at twenty livres. For this arbitrarv proceeding, he made no 
odxci: apology, but ^ that necefSty has no law." 

4 About 



l6t Miffijippl SihenU^ 

About this tifne^ a Scottifh adventurer^ named John LaW| 
made his appearance in Francei Profeffionally a gaihefter^ 
and a calculator of chances^ La^ had been 6bliged to aban* 
don his native country, for having killed his antagonift in a 
duel. He vifited feveral parts of die continent; and, 6n his 
arrival at Paris, he was particularly ftruck with the confoiion 
into which the ambition of Lewis XIY. had thrown the 
French finances. To remedy that evil, appeared a tadk 
worthy of his daring genius; and he flattered himfeli^ that he 
. could accomplifh it. The greatnefs of the idea recdmmend- 
cd it tp the duke of Orleans ; whofe bold fpirit, and fanguine 
temper, induced him to adept the wildeft projects. 

Law's icheme was, by fpeedily paying off the immenie na<- 
tional debt) to clear the public revenue of the enormous in- 
tereft that abforb^d it. The introdu£tion of paper- credit 
could alone effect this amazing revolution ; and the exigen-^ 
cies of the ftate Teemed to require fuch an expedient Law 
accordingly eftablifhed a bank, which was foon declared 
royal ; and united with the Miflifippi or Wefl-India compa- 
ny; from whofe commerce the greatefl riches were expe6led, 
and which foon fwallowed up all the other trading companies 
in the kingdom. It undertook the management of the trade 
to the coafts of Africa: It alfo obtained the privileges of the 
old Eaft-India company, founded by the celebrated Colbert, 
which had gone to decay, and given up its trade to the mer- 
chants of 8t. Malo;, and it at length engrofTed the farming 
of the national taxes* 

The MifUfippi company, in a word, feemed eftablifbed on 
fuch folid foundations, and pregnant with fuch vaf( advan* 
tages, that a fliare in its flgck rofe to above twenty times its 
original value. The caufe of this extraordinary rife deferves 
to be traced. 

It had long been believed, on the doubtful relations of tra- 
vellers, that the country in the neighbourhood of the river 
Ali/Hfippi contained inexhauftible treafures. * Law availed 
himfelf of this credulity^ and endeavoured to encourage and 
incrcafe it by.myfterious repbrfe. • It was whifpered, as a fe- 
cret, that the cekbrated, but (uppofed fabulous, mines of St. 
Barbe, had at length been difcovered; and that they were 
much richer than even fame had reported them. ,In order 
to give the greater weight to this deceitful rumour, a number 
of miners were fent out to Louifiana, to dig, as was pretend* 
ed, the abundant treafure; with a body ot troops, fufficient 
to defend them againft the Spaniards and Indians, as well at 
to protect the precious produce of their toils f ! 
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Tkc Jmpreflion which this ftratagcm made upon a nation 
Mturally fond of novelty, is altogether aftohifliing. Every 
one was eager to obtain a (hare, in the ftock of the new com- 
pany. ,The Miffiffippl fcheme became the grand objeft, and 
the ultimate aim of all purfuits. Even Law liimfelf, deceived 
by his own calculations, and intoxicated with the public fol- 
ly, had fabricated fo many notes, that the chimerical valu« 
of the funds in 1 7 19 exceeded fourfcore times the real value 
of the current coin of the kingdom, which was almoft all in 
the hands of government. 

The profuiion of paper, in which only the debts of the 
ftate were paid off, firfl: occafioned fufpicion, and afterwards 
fpread a general alarm. The late financiers, in conjunction 
with the great bankers, exhaufted the royal ban^, by con- 
tinually drawing upon it for large fums. Every one wanted 
to convert his notes into cafli ; but the difproportion of fpe- 
cie was immenfc. Public credit funk at once; and a. tyranni- 
cal eJift, forbidding private perfons to keep by them above 
five hundred livres, ferved only to crufli it more effe»£tually, 
and to inflame the injured and infulted nation againft ths re- 
gent. Law, who had been appointed comptroller-general of 
the finances, and loaded with refpe^t, was now execrated, 
and obliged to fly from a country he had beggared, without 
enriching himfelf, in order to difcharge the debts of the 
crown* The diftrefs of the kingdom was fo great, and the 
public creditors fo numerous, that government was under 
the neceflity of affording them relief. Upwards of five hun- 
dred thoufand fufferers, chiefly fathers of families, prefented 
their whole fortunes in paper ; and government, after liqui-r 
dating thefe debts, which are faid .to have originally amount- 
ed to a fum* too incredible to be named, charged itfelf with 
the enormous debt of fixteen hundred and thirty-one millions 
of livres, to be paid in fpecie*. 

Thus ended, in France, the famous Mifliflippi fcheme, f(J 
ruinous to the fortune of individuals, but ultimately benefi- 
cial to the ftate, which It relieved from an exceffive load of 
debt, though it threw the finances for a time into the utmoft 
diforder. 

The general tranquillity of Europe met with little inter- 
ruption from the peace of Utrecht till the year 1734.. At 
that period, a flame broke out, in confequence of the death of 
Auguftus IL king of Poland; and foon fpread itfelf through 
every part of Europe. The French king fupported the pre- 
tenfions of Staniflaus, whofe daughter he^ had married, in opt* 
pofition to the eleftor of Saxony, whofe caufe v?as fupported 
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by the Ruffians and Auftrians. After a war of two years, a 
treaty was concluded $ by which it was agreed^ that Stanir- 
laus fliould renounce his claim to the throne of Poland, and 
(bould be put in pofleffion of Lorraine and Bar. 
A. D. 1740. The death of the emperor, Charles VI^ in- 
volved France in another vrar, from a defire^ 
breaking the power of the houfe of Auftria, and exalting diat 
of Bourbon on its ruins, by dirmen;bering die dominions of 
Maria Therefa, and placing on the imperial throne Charles 
Albert, ele6jbor of Bavaria, a ftipendiary of his Moft Chrif- 
tian Majefty. 

The caufe of the archduche(s, Maria Therefa, was warm- 
ly efpoufed by the king and people of Great-Britain, ^0 
voted her liberal fupplies; and 16,000 Britifh troops wer^ 
fent over to her affiftance. 

At the battle of Dettingen, the Englifhwerc 
A. D. 1743. viflorious. Terror feized the whole French 

army, every one cryipg, " Save himfelf, who 
f ' can I '' fo that the duke de NoaiOes found himfelf under 
the neceffity of precipitately retreating over the Maine, with 
the lofs of five thoufand men ^, George IL, and his fon, 
the duke of Cumberland, dined on the field of battle, and in 
the evening profecuted their journey to Hanau. 

As Great-Britain was the only power the 
A. D. 1744. French had to dread, they formed a plan of di- 
verfion for her forces, by inviting into France 
the eldeft fon of the pretender to the Britifli crown. It is 
uncertain upon what terms the young adventurer, ^ofe fa- 
mily had been fo o'ften the dupes of French treachery, em- 
braced the propofal ; nor are the deflgns of the French, in 
their operations, very intelligible. Cardinal Tencin, who 
owed his elevation to the purple to the old pretender, had 
fucceeded to great part of Fleury*s power, and, without 
doubt, was the firil who fuggefled to Lewis the fcheme of 
an invafion. We can (carcely fuppofe the French court to 
have been fo credulous as to imagine they could have im- 
pofed a defcendant of the Stuarts on the people of England 
for their king; but, without any fuch romantic view, the 
fcheme was undoubtedly founded on true maxims of policy* 

The following year, the king and dauphin had their vani- 
ty highly gratified, by their troops gaining the battle of Fon- 
tenoy. The lofs of the Hanoverians, who behaved gallant- 
ly, was very great, in projwrtion to their numbers; but that 
of the Dutch and Auftrians, inconfiderable. The French 
had near ten thoufanl men killed, and among thefemany 
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pcrfons of diftinftion; vet was their joy at their good fortune 
extravagantly high. Their exultation, in the hour of tri- 
umph, feemed to bear a proportion to the danger they had 
been in of a defeat. The princes of the blood embraced one 
another on the field of battle, and diffolved in tears of mutual 
congratulations*. An end was put to the progrefs of this, 
war, by the peace of Aix-Ia-Chapelle \ the ba^ 
fis of which was, a reftitution of all the places A. D. 1748. 
taken on both fides. 

. About eight years after, hoftilities were again 
renewed; and the ftorm raged with violence A. D. 1756. 
over the greater part of £urop«b Germany, 
France, Ruffia, and Sweden, were combined againft Pruffia 
and Great-Britain. 

On the 6th of January, 1757, Damien, a native of Ar- 
ras, attempted to kill the king. The death this poor fana« 
tical wretch fufFered, is ihocking to' humanity; and, although 
the zQ, of a people who pride themfelves in civility and re* 
£nement, might fill the heart of favages with horror. He 
was conducted, to the common place of execution amidft a 
vaft concourfe of the populace, ftripped naked, and faftened 
to the fcafFold by iron gyves : One of his hands was then 
burnt in liquid flaqiing fulphur ; hts thighs, legs, and zrtaSy 
were torn with red-hot pincers ; boiling oil, melted lead, ro« 
fm, and fulphur, were poured into the wounds; and, to com-* 
plete the awful cataftrophe, tight ligatures being tied round 
his limbs, he was torn to pieces by young and vigorous 
horfes i 

The unfetded fenfes of Damien had been inflamed by the 
difputes between the clergy and the parliament ; when the 
latter were banifhed by the king, and new judges ele£ted in 
their abfence: fiut the parliament was afterwards recalled s 
and the archbifhop of Paris being fetit into exile, the tumults 
of the people fubfided. The danger he had efcaped, probably 
induced the king to a compromife with the parlianient* 

After the moft adive, fplendid, and miiverfal 
war, that ever divided the human rate,—-the A. D. 1763. 
moft oloody between difciplined armies, and the 
moft general in Europe, — peace was concluded at Paris on 
the xoth of February, 1763, as humiliating to fjrance, as it 
was honourable to England. 

The hatred between the clergy and ,the parliament revived 
with increafed rancour. The latter it length triumphed over 
the former; and the order of the Jefuits, who were the caufe 
of thefe commotions, was totally abolifhed throughout the nM 
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tion, and their efFefls confifcated. Thefe difturbances were 
followed By others between the king and the parliament. 
The latter ventured to remonftrate againft edifts iflued by 
Lewis for the continuance of fome taxes, which were to have 
ended with the war; and to queftion his abfolute authority: 
The dijFerent parliaments of the provinces did the fame: 
The king fent orders to the governors to have the edi£ls re- 
giftered by force; and the whole kingdom was a fcene of 
commotion. Thefe difputes between the monarch and his 
parliament continued, with little intermiiSon, till near the 
clofe of his reign ; when he baniflied the ancient parliaments, 
created new tribunals, and framed new laws. The princes 
of the blood, who had protefted againft the late innovations, 
were exiled for* a time from court; and the whole nation 
murmured againft the tyranny of the king. 

Lewis, funk in voluptuoulnefs, was infenfible to the com- 
plaints of his people; and fucceflively refigned himfelf to the 
fatal counfels of the marchionefs de Pompadour, and the 
countefs du Barre, his favourite miftreffes; who confirmed 
him in his firft arbitrary meafures, and on whofe relations 
the treafures and honours of the ftate were lavifhed. The 
nation groaned under the moft oppreffive taxes, to fupport 
their extravagance; and the title of Well-beloved, which had 
once been beftowedon the monarch, was effaced, by his ra- 
pacity, proFufion, and exeefs. The fmall-pox 
A. D. 1774' put a period to his life, in the fixty-fifth year of 
I his age, and the fifty-ninth of his reigiu 
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JHewis XVL — M. Neekar.^-^Calonne, — AJfemhly of the Nota* 
bles. — M, de . Brimne* -— Mirabeau, — The, Parliament is 
banijhed^ and recalled^ after a Month's Exile. — The Duke 
of Orleans is banijhed.. — The National AJJemhly, — The Baf 
tile, — The Royal Fugitives apprehe/ided. — Aiajfacres. — l/a-^ 
tional Convention. — France declared "to be a Republic. 

THE late unfortunate king, Lewis XVL 
— J .^. .,,^, fucceeded his grandfather, Lewis XV, 

at the age of twenty. He had married, while 
dauphin, Maria Antonietta, fifter to the emperor of Gcr*- 
many. Several regulations took place, foon after his fuccef- 
ilon, highly favourable to die general iatercfts of the nation. 
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The ancient parliament was recalled, and the new one was 
fiipprefTed; and the mimfters who had rendered themfelves 
Inoft obnoxious in the late reign, were removed. But, 
though the ancient parliament was reftored, the king cau- 
tioufly circumfcribcd its power, and was antious to preferve 
his own authority as abfolute as that of his predeceilbr. Se* 
veral of the provincial parliaments alfo, which had been fup- 
prefled by^the late monarch, 'were now reftored. The con- 
queft of the ifkxd of CorfiCa, which h^ fo long nobly ftrug- 
gled for liberty, was now confirmed j but, after feveral years 
of bondage to the French, the brave Corficans finally reco- 
vered their freedom. 

M. Neckar, a Proteftant, and A native of 
Switzerland, was placed at the head of the A. D. 1776. 
French finances* PofTefTed 6f diftinguiflicd and 
acknowledged abilities^ his appointment would have excited 
iiD furprife, had it riot been contrary to the conftant policy of 
France, which had carefully excluaed the aliens of her coun- 
try and faith from the controul of the revenue. It now flood 
forward as a new inftance of enlargement of mind, and libe- 
rality of fentiment*, and will to pofterity mark the prominent 
features of the reign of Lewis XVL Under the direAion 
of this gentleman, a general reform took place in France^ 
throughout every department of the revenue. 
When hoftilities commenced between France A. D. 1777. 
and Great-Britain, in cbrtfequence of the aflift- 
ance afforded by 'the former to the revolted Britifli colonies In 
America, the people of France were not burthened with new 
taxes, for carrying on the war; but the public revenue was 
augmented, by the economy, improvements, and reformation, 
which he introduced into the management of the finances. 
But the meafures of Mk Neckar were not calculated to pro- 
cure him friends at court. The vain, the rnterefted, and the 
ambitious, naturally became his enemies } and the king ap- 
pears not to have poflefled fufficient firmnefs of mind to fup- 
port an upright and able minifter. He w^s therefore dif- 
placed, and is faid to have been particularly oppofed by the 
queen's party. 

By the diimiilion of M. Neckar from the direftion of pub- 
lic affairs, the finances of the nation were on the point of be- 
ing entirely ruined. Wfifen the edi6t for regiftering the loan, 
which now amounted to the Cum of three milli- 
ons three hupdred and thirty thoufai^d pounds, A. D. 1785. 
was prefented to the parliament of Paris, the 
murmurs of the people, and the rcmonftranres of that aficm- 
hl/) afTumed a more legal and formidable ft>rcn. The king-, 
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howeve/s fignified his cxpeAation to be obeyed immediately i 
but, though the 2£k was regiftered on the following day, it 
was accompanied by a relblution, importing, *^ that the pub- 
*< lie economy was the only genuine fource of abundant re^ 
^ venue, the only means of providing for the neceffittes of 
<' the ftate, and reftoring that credit which borrowing had 
* reduced to the brink of ruin/* The king immediately or- 
dered this refolution to be erafed from the parliamentary re- 
cords, difmifled from his fervice the officers who had been 
moft adive in the bufinefs^ and expreiTed his difpleafure in a 
Ipeecht which commanded abfolute obedience to his will in 
fitture. 

However gratified by the fupport of his fovereignt M. 
de Calonne could not fail of nnding himfelf deeply mor- 
tified by the oppofition of the parliament. His addre{s to 
conciliate that auembly had proved ine(Fe£hiaI ; and he expe- 
rienced their inflexible averiion at the critical juncture when 
dieir acquiefcence might have proved of the moft efTential 
fervice* An anxious enquiry into the ftate of the public fi- 
nances had convinced him, that the expenditure had far ex- 
ceeded the revenues. In the prefent fituation, to impofe new 
taxes, was impoffible; to continue the method of borrowing, 
was ruinous; and to have recourfe only to economical re- 
forms, would be fbund whollv inadequate : And he hefitated 
not to declare, that it would be impoffible to place the fi- 
nances on a fdid baiis, but by the reformation of whatever 
was vicious in the conftitution of the ftate. 

To give weight to this reform, the minifter was fenfible 
diat fomething more was neceflarv than royal authority. He 
therefore refolved to have recourie to an aflfembly, more dig- 
nified and folemn in its chara^er than the parliament; and 
which ihould confift, in a greater degree, of members from 
the various orders of the ftate, and the different provinces of 
the kit^dom. This promifed to be a popular meafure : It 
implied a deference to the people at large, and might be ex- 
pected to prove very acceptable. But the true and legitimate 
aflembly of the nation, the ftates-general, had not met fince 
; the year 1614; nor could the minifter flatter himfelf with 
' the hope of obtaining the royal affent to a meeting, which a 
defj>otic fovereign could not but regard with fecrtt jealoufy* 
Another aifembly had occafionally been fubftituted in the 
room of the ftates-genei'al. This was diftinguifhed by the 
tide of the Notables^ or men of note; and oonfifted of a num- 
ber of perfons, from all parts of the kingdom, chiefly felcded 
fiom the higher orders of the ftate, and nominated by the 
kini^ himfelf. This aflembly had been convened by Henry 
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IV. and agdrt by Lewis the XIII. ; and was now once. 

more fummoned by the authority of the' pre- . 

fent monarch. The writs for calling together Dec. 29* 1786. 

the aiTembly of the notables^ were addrefled 

to feven princes of the blood, nine dukes and peer6 ofl^x^ncty 

eight field-marefchals, twenty- two nobles, eight counfellors 

of ftate^ four mafters of requefts, eleven archbifliops and 

bifhops, thirty-feven of the heads of the law, twelve depu* 

ties of die pays d'etats, the lieutenant-civil^ and twenty«five 

magiftrates of the different towns of the kingdom. The 

number of members was one hundred and four: and the 

hionth of January,, 1787, was the period appointed for their 

opening. It was kt the moment when the members of the 

notables had arrived at Paris, dnd when the attention of all 

clafies in the kingdom was fixed upon their meeting as an 

important aera in the national hiftory, that the minifter found 

himfelf yet unprepared to fubmit his fyftem to their infpec**, 

tion, and poftponed the opening of the council to the month 

of February. This delay was injudicious in the higheft de« 

gree } and to this the fubfequent revolution is faid immedi<& 

ately to have been owing. Politics had occupied the minds 

of men, particidatly in uie metropolis, to the exclufion of 

every other fubjedt ; and, during this interval, an opportunity 

Was given to the members, of converfing with each otber» 

communicating their complaints, and forming rchem€;s for re<* 

drefs. 

When M. Calonne at laft met the aflfembly of the liota^ 
bles, and opened his ]ong-expe£led plan, he began, by ftating^ 
that the public expenditure had, for centuries paft, exceeded 
the revenue ; that a very confiderable deficiency had of courfe 
cxifled ; and that, at his own acceffion to office, it was three! 
millions three hundred and thirty thoufund pounds. To re« 
medy this evil, the comptroller-general recommended a ter» 
titorial impoft^ in the nature of the Englijh land-tax ; from 
which no rank nor order of men were to be exempted. Be-» 
fore M4 Neckar retired from the management of the finan* 
ces, he had publifhed his Compte rendu au Rat; in which 
France was reprefented as polieffing a clear furplus of four 
hundred and twenty-five thoufand pounds flerling. This 
performance had been read with avidity, and had been confi- 
dered as an aera in the hiflory of France. The credit of this 
flatement was ably vindicated by M. de Brienne, archbiihop 
of Thouloufe, and by the count de Mirabeau, a fliil more 
formidable enemy to Calonne. His eloquence, however, 
might have fuccefsfully vindicated his fyftem and reputa- 
tion againfl the calculations of Brienne, and the inveftives 
of Mirabeau 5 but the genius of the comptroller- general funk 
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under the influence of the three great bodies of the nation. 
The grand and effential objcdl of reform was to equalize the 
public burdens ; and, by rendering the taxes general, to di- 
minifh the load of the lower and moft ufrfid clafTes of the 
people. The ancient nobility, and the clergy, had ever been 
free from all public afleflfn^ents. The crowds of new noblefTe, 
who had purchafed their patents, were, by that fhameful cuf- 
tom, exempted from contributing proportionally to the ex- 
pences of the ftate. The magiftracies likewife, throughout 
the kingdom, enjoyed their fhare of thefe exemptions; fo 
that the whole weight of the taxes fell- on thofe who were 
leaft able to bear them. Thus the nobility, the clergy, and 
the magiftracy, were united againft the minifter; and the 
event was fuch as might be expefted. The intrigues of thofe 
three bodies raifed againft him fo loud a clamour, that, find* 
ing it impoflible to ftem the torrent, M. de Calonne not on- 
ly refigned his place, but foon after retired to England, from 
the ftorm of perfecution. 

On the departure of Calonne, France was for fome time 
without a minifter. At length, M. de Brienne, archbifhop 
of Thouloufe, was appointed comptroller-general. The 
notables conducted themfelves with moderation, though 
they continued firm in rejeSing the general land-tax ; and 
the king, hopelefs of attaining this objeft of his wifh, dif- 
folved the aflembly, and had recoiirfe to the ufual mode of 
raifing money by the ro\'al edi(£i:s. The taxes propofed were, 
however, ftrongly difapproved by the parliament of Paris; 
and they pofitively refufed to regifter the edidi for a duty on 
ftamps. The king, by holding what is termed a bed ofjuf- 
tice-i compelled them to obedience ; but, on the following 
day, the parliament formally protefted againft the conceffion 
to which they had been compelled. They declared, that, as 
the edift had been regiftered*, againft their approbation, by the 
king's exprefs command, it neither ouo:ht nor ihould have 
any force; and that the firft perfon who fhculd p efume to 
attempt to carry it into execution, fhould be adjudged a traf- 
tor, and condemned to the galleys. 

This declaration left to the crown no other alternative, 
than either proceeding to extremities, in fupport of its autho- 
rity, or giving up, for ever after, the power of raifing mo- 
ney, upon any cccafioiT, without the confent of parliament. 
Painful as every appearance of violence muft have proved to 
the mild difpoiltion of Lewis, he could not confent to furren- 
der, vi^ithout a ftruggle, the authority which had been ^o long 
exercifed by his predece floors. Since the commencement of 
tne prifcnr difcontentc, the '^apital had been gradually filled 
with confi'Jerabi'j bodies of troops; and about a week after 
I the 
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the parliament had entered the proteft,*an officer of the French 
guards, with k party of foldiers, went, at break of day, to the 
noufe of each individual member, to fignify to him the king's 
command, that he fliould immediately get into his carriage, 
proceed to Troves, a city of Champagne, about feventy miles 
irom Paris, without writing or fpeakmg to any perfon out of 
his own houfe, before his departure. Thefe orders were 
ferved at the fame inftant^ and, before the citizens of Paris 
were acquainted with the tf:anfa£lion, the parliament were 
already on the road to the fcene of their banilhment. But 
previous to their removal, they had prefented a remonftrance 
on the late meafures of government, and the alarming (late of 
public affairs. In ftatmg their opinions on taxes, they de- 
clared, that neither the parliaments, nor any other authority, 
excepting that of the three eftates of the kingdom, colleftive- 
ly affembled, could wairant the laying of any permanent tax 
upon the people 5 and they ftrongly enforced the renewal of 
thofe national aflemblies, which had rendered the reign of 
Charlemagne fo great and illuftrious. 

So great was the refentment of the whole nation againft 
the banilhment of the parliament, that, after a month's exile, 
it was recalled. This was fcarcely done, when they were 
defired to regiftcr a loan ; at which they hefitated, notwith- 
ftanding all the manoeuvres of the mmifter. At laft, the 
king came to the houfe, and held what is called 9^ royal fejjion. 
The edicts were now rcgiftered ; but the duke of Orleanf 
protefted, in the prefence of the king, againft the legality of 
the proceeding. The parliament proteffed againft the lega- 
lity of the feffion itfelf, but to no purpofe. The duke of Or- 
leans was baj^ihed to Villars Cotterel; and the abbe Saba- 
tiere, and M. Freteau, two members of the parliament, 
who had diftin^uilhed themfelves in the late debate, were 
feized and impnfoned. The king called for the journals of 
the houfe, deftroyed the proteft, and forbade it to be inferted 
again. Great clamours were raifed by the banilhment of the 
duke of Orleans, and the other member^ of parliament. Re- 
monftrances were prefented by the parliaments of Paris, Bour- 
deaux, and &ennes *, but the exiles wore not re- 
called till about five months after. The parlia- A. D. 178s, 
ment of Paris had not confined their demands to 
the liberation of thofe gentlemen ; but had echoed the remon* 
ftrances of the parliament of Grenoble, and had loudly in- 
veighed againft the execution of lettns dt cachet. So free 
and pointed were the fpeeches of two of the members, that 
Lewis was once more prevailed upon to recur to feverity % 
and Meflrs. d'Kfpremcvel and Monfambert were committed 
^to feparate ftatcprifons. 

The 
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The remonftrance of the parliament, on this new inftanctf 
of defpotiihfi, exceeded, in boldnefs, all the former reprefenta* 
tions of that aflfembly. They declared, they were now more 
ftrongly confirmed, by every proceeding, of the entire inno- 
vation which was aimed at m the conftitution. " But Sire," 
added they, << the French nation will never adopt the deibotic 
*^ meafures to which you are advifed, and whofe eiFe£b alarm 
^ the moft faithful of your maeiftrates. We (hall not repeat 
^ all the unfortunate circumftances which affli£l ust We 
•* (hall only reprefent to you, with refpeSfiil firmnefs, that 
^ the fundamental laws of the kingdom muft not be trampled 
^ upon, and that four authority can only be efitenudfo long as 
^ it is tempered ivith ju/iici." 

Language fo bold and deciiive, and which aflcrted the con*' 
trolling power of the laws above the regal authority, could 
not ml of fcrioufly alarming the royal bofom. No alterna^-^ 
tive remained now to Lewis, but to plunge his country into 
all the calamities of civil war; or to comply with the wifhes 
of his people, and re-eftabli{h the ftates-general. In the firft 
cafe, he muft have expeded to encounter the majority of the 
people, animated by the exhortations and examples of their 
magiftrates. The pears of the realm had exprcfied the 
ftrongeft difapprobation of his meafures ; nor coilld he even 
depend any longer on the princes of the blood, among the 
military, who, during the difturbances in the provinces, had 
been Drought to draw their fwords againft their country* 
men)— -and many of whofe officers, fo recently engaged in 
eftablifhing the freedom of America, publicly proclaimed 
their abhorrence of defpotifm. 

Yet it was not till after many a painful ftruggle, that 
Lewis could refolve to reftore an aflembly, whofe influence 
muft naturally overihadow that of the crown, and whofe ju-> 
rifdi£lion would confine, within narrow limits, the boundlcfs 
power he had inherited from his predeceilbn 

During the two preceding reigns, the ftates-general had 
been whdly difcontinued; and though the queen-regent, dur- 
ing the troubles which attended the minority of Lewis 
XlV. frequently exprefTed her intentions t>f calling them 
together, the was conftantly diffuaded by the reprefent- 
ations of the crafty Mazarine. It is probable, that the^pre-* 
fent monarch ftill flattered himfelf with the fallacious hope of 
being able to allure the members of that aflembly to the fide 
of the court i and having employed them to eftablifh fome 
degree of regularity in the finances, and to curb the fpirt of 
the parliaments he would again difinifs them to obfcurity^ 
Under thele impreffions, he thought proper to aflemble them t 
and, to conciliate the people, he again introduced their fit* 

vourite, 
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vourite, M, Neckar, into the finances. The torture wa« 
wholly aboliflied; every criminal was allowed the aid of 
coun(eI ; and it was decreed, that fcntertce of death fhould 
not be pafled on any perfon, unlefs he was pronounced guilty 
by the majority of three judges at leaft. 

But the moft important conAderation that occupied the at« 
tention of the fovereign and his minillers, was the means of 
re-afTembline the ftates-general. The laft meeting, in, the 
year 16x4, nad been convened by application to the baili'i^ 
wicks: But this mode was liable to feveral ftrong objedlions* 
The bailiwicks had been increafed in number and jurifdiflioni 
and, fince that period, feveral provinces had been united to 
France. Nor were the numbers and quality of the members 
lefs an obje^i of ferious confideration. It was not till the 
dofe of the year, that the propofal of M. Neckar was adopt* 
ed, and publicly regiftered ; which fixed the number of os^ 
puties at one thoufand and upwards} and ordained, that the 
deputies of the third eftate, or commons, (bould equal, in 
number, thofe of the nobility and clergy united. 

The eyes of all Europe were now turned on 
the ftates-general, or national aflembly; whofe AD. 1789. 
re-eftabliflxment prefented a new aera in the ^o» 
vernment of France. The minds of the French had long 
been agitated by various humours : The unanimity which 
had been expe£ked from the different orders of the dates, was 
extinguifhed, by the jarring pretenfions of each ; and their 
mutual jealoufies were attributed, by the fufpicions of the 
people, to the intrigues of the court, who were fuppofed al- 
ready to repent of the hafty aflent that had been extorted. 
A dearth, which pervaded the kingdom, increafed the ge- 
neral gloom and difcontent ; and the people, prefled by hun- 
ger, and inflamed by refentment, were ripe for revolt. 
The fovereign alfo, equallv impatient of the obftacles he in- 
ceflantly encountered, could not conceal his chagrin. The 
influence of the queen in the cabinet was again eftabliflied, 
and was attended by the immediate removal of M. Neckar. 
This ftep, which evinced a total change of refolucions, and 
which, from the popularity of the minifter, was likely to 
produce a violent fermentation in every order of men, was 
followed by others, equally injudicious. The ftates*general 
were driven into the " oalle des Etats," where they held 
their meetings, by detachments of the guards, who furround- 
ed them, and who waited only the orders of the court \o pro- 
ceed to greater extremities againft the obnoxious reprefenta- 
tives of the nation. 

Had thcfc manifeftations of vigour been only fuftained by 
inftantly attacking and entering Paris, it is net \o be doubted 

thiit 
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that, unprepared as it ftill was, and unwilling to expofe 
to the licence of an incenfed foldiery the lives and properties 
of its citizens, the capital would have been, without difiicuU 
ty, reduced to obedience. But the delay which fucceeded, 
gave the inhabitants time to recover froip their firft emotions 
of furprize and apprehenfion. They faw the timidity and 
imbecility of the government; who, having founded the 
charge, dared not. advance to th^ attack. They profited by 
this want of exertion ; and rapidly paffing from one extreme 
to another, they almoft unanimoufly took up arms againft 
their rulers and oppreffors. Joined by the French guards, 
who, from a long refidence in the capital, had been peculi- 
arly expofed to feduf^ion, and who at this decifive moment 
abandoned their fovereign, the Parifians broke through every 
obftacle by which they had hitherto been reftrainea. The 
fupplles of arms and ammunition, which had been provided 
for their fubjugation, were turned againft the crown; and 
the *' Hotel des Invalides/* the great repofitory of military 
ftores, after a faint refiftance, furrendered. The prince de 
Lambefc, who alone, of all the officers commanding the roy- 
al troops in the vicinity of Paris^ attempted to carry into ex- 
ecution the plan for difarming the capital, was repulfed in a 

' premature and injudicious attack, which he made at the head 
of his dragoons, near the entrance of the garden of the Tuil- 
leries. Already the " Prevot des Marchands," M. de Flef- 
fels, convicSed of entertaining a correfpondence with the 
court, and detedted in fending private intelligence to M. 
de Launay, governor of the Baftile, had been feized by 
the people, and was the firft viftim to the general indigna- 
tion. His head, borne on a lance, exhibited an alarming 
Ipeftacle of the danger to which adherence to the fovereign 
muft expofe, in a time of anarchy and infurreftion. 

The Bafttle alone remained; and, while it continued in 
the power of the crown, Paris could not be regarded as free, 

or even fecure from the fevereft chaftifement. 
July 14. 1789. It was inftantly invefted by a mixed multi- 
' tude, compofed of citizens, and foldiers, who 

had joined the popular banner. De Launay, who command- 
ed in the caftle, by an aft of perfidy, unjuftifiable under any 
circumftances, and which rendered his fate lefo regretted, ra- 
ther accelerated than delayed the capture of this important 
fortrefs. He difplayed a flag of truce, and demanded a par- 
leys but ahufing the confidence which thefe fignals infpired, 
he difcharged a heavy fire from the cannon and mufquetry of 
the place upon the befiegers, and made a confiderable car- 
nage. Far from intimidating, he only augmented, by fo 

treacherous a breach of failhj the rage of an incenfed popu- 
lace. 
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lace, Thev renewed their exertions with a valour raifed to 
frenzy, ancl were crowned with fuccefs. The Baftile, that 
awful engine of defpotlfm, whofe name alone difFufed terror, . 
and which for tmxxy ages had been facred to filence and def* 
pair, was entered oy the vidlorious afTailants. De Launay 
was feizcd, and dragged to the ^^ Place de Greve;" and was 
indantly difpatchcd ; and his head carried in triumph through 
the ftrcpts of Paris. 

In this prifon were ^found the moft horrible engines, for 
putting to the fevercil tortures thofe unhappy perfoiis whom 
the cruelty or jealoufy of the monarch, or even of his favou- 
rite miftrefs, had determined to deftroy. An iron cage, 
about twelve tons in weight, was found, with the fkeleton 
of a man in it ; who had probably lingered out a great part 
of his days in that horrible manfion. Among the prifoners 
releafed by its deftrudtion, were, major White, a Scotfman, 
earl Mazarine, an Irifh nobleman, and the count de Lorges. 
The former appeared to have his iatcllcdlual faculties almofl: 
totally impaired, by the long confinement and miferics he had 
endured ; and, by being unaccuftomcd to converfe with any 
human creature, he had forgotten the ufe of fpeech. Earl 
Mazarine, on his arrival at the Britilh fhore, eagerly jump- 
ed out of the boat, fell down on his knees, and, kifiing the. 
ground there, exclaimed, **'God blcfs this land of liberty." 
The count de Lorges, at a very advanced period of life, was 
alfo liberated, and exhibited to the public curiofity in the 
^* Palais Royal. " His fqualid appearance, his white beard, 
which dcfcendcd to his waift, and, above all, his imbecility, 
refulting probably from the efFcdl of an imprifonment of thir- 
ty-two years, were objeds highly calculated to operate upon 
•the fcnfes and pafTions of every beholder. 

With the Baftile expired the royal authority and confider- 
ation. The defpotifm of the French princes, which long 
prcfcription, fubmiflion, and military ftrength, feemcd to ren- 
der equally facred and unafHiilable ; which neither the cala- 
mities of tne clofe of Lewis the Fourteenth's reign, the pro- 
fligacy and enormities of the fuccccding regency, nor the fKntc 
o'*d-*gradation into which the monarchy funk under Lewis XV. 
had ever (haken i that power, which appeared to derive its 
fupport almoft as much from the loyalty and veneration, as 
from the dread and terrors of the lubjedt, fell proftrate in 
the duft, and never betrayed a fymptom of returning life,.- 
The national afTembly immediately began to form a new 
conftitution 5 of which the following are fundamental pofi- 
tions; i. Men are born, and always continue free, and 
equal, in refped: of their rights: Civil diftinftions, therefore, 
can be founded only on public utility. 2. The end of 

all 
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all political aflbciations is the prefervatton of the natural 
and iinprefcripcible rights of man; and thefe rights are, 
liberty, property, fecurity, and reflftance of oppremoo. 3. 
The nation is efTentially the fourcc of all fovercignty j nor 
can any individual, or any body (^ men^ be entitled to any 
authority, which is npt exprefsly derived from it.— They 
abolifhed the monaftic orders, though fome of the houfes re* 
main, for the accommodation of the few who wiHi not to re- 
turn into the world. They invefted the right of peace and 
war in the nation ; they annihilated the titles of the nobility ; 
they took th^ immenfe Itates of the clergy, and confecratcd 
them to the fervice of the nation, allowing the ecdeAaftics a 
certain annual ftipend. 

Notwithftandin^ the folemn oath which his majeftv had 
taken, to fupport the new coniritution, on the night of Mon- 
day the 20th of June, about twelve o'clock, the 
JL. D. 1791. king and queen of France, with their infant 
children, and Monfieur and Madame, com- 
menced the execution of their long-meditated^ proje£l to the 
army of royalifts. The centinels, it is faid, were gained by 
means of bribes. His majefty and the royal family were ab- 
fcnt about fix hours, before a difcovery took place ; and a 
paper was left behind him, in which the king declared, 
** that he foUmnly revoked all the xtis to which he had Jet his 
•* name." The route of the royal fugitives, which had been 
expelled to be towards the Aufli;ian Netherlands, the nearcfl 
frontiers of the kingdom, was in hA directed towards Metz, 
from the prefence of fo gallant and accomplifhed a rojfalift as 
M. de Bouille in that quarter, fi-om its vicinity to the prince 
of Conde's army in Germany, and from the probable relu£k- 
ance of Leopold to hazard the tranquility of his Netherlands, 
by permitting any incurfion from them into France. They 
reached St. Menehould, a fmall town, about 150 miles from 
Paris. The king was there recognized by the poftillion, 
who faid to him, ^Mon roi, je vous connois, mais je ne vous 
f^ trahirai pas.*' " I know you, my king, but I will not 
** betray you." But the poftmafter, M. Drouet, lefs full 
of monarchic prejudice, and more fulicitous for the tranquil- 
fity of his country, adopted a different conduft. He refrain- 
ed, with great dexterity and prefence of mind, from betraying 
his knowledge of the rank of the royal travellers, being much 
flruck with the refemblance which nis majefty's countenance 
liorc to his effigy, on an aflignat of 50 livres. The carriages 
taking the road to Varennes, he went a crofs road, in order 
to rejoin them ; and arriving before them at Varennes, he 
;il armed the town, and afTembled the national guards, who, 
ptwitiiflanding the detachment of hufTars to proteft his 

- route, 
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route, difarmed them, and the king was then made a prifoner; 
and at fix o'clock in the afternoon of the 25th of June, their 
niajefties, with the dauphin and madame royale, arrived aC 
the Tuilleries. 

On the tenth of Auguft of the following year, 
the Swifs guards of the king were maffacred, .A. D. 1792. 
The' people affembled, in thoufands, about the . 

Tuilleries. The cannon were pointed upon the palace, ! 
which was guarded by a body of Swifs. . The Swifs, having 
been infulted, and hard preffed upon by thofe who came 
againft them, were at laft obliged to fire in their own defence* 
The mob, however, finally prevailed ; and, horrid to relate ! 
the Swifs, confifting of above 500, almoft to a man, were 
inhumanly butchered. All the doors and windows of the pa- 
Jace were biroken, and the furniture entirely deftroyed. Dur-^ 
ing all thefe diforders, the king and royal family were fitting 
among the deputies of the national affembly, where they had 
'takei?i"efuge. There the king heard pronounced the decree 
which deprived him of all his mnftions, and of every atom of 
power; which calhiered his minifters, annihilated the civil* 
Jift^ and convoked the primary aftemblies, in order to appoint 
deputies to a national convention. 

On the fecond of September, intelligence of the inveftment 
of Verdun was firft received in Paris. The citizens affem- 
bled in the Champ de Mars, and with one voice devote4 
themfelves for fervice againft the enemy. 

They had enemies, howeyer, within the walls of the city* 
With regard to them, a dreadful refolution was taken ; and 
the phrenjiied populace divided intO' parties. The prifons 
were forced j and all who were imprifoned for alledged crimes 
^ain^ the ftate, were put to the (word, one by one, as they 
were let out of the prifon. About 161 clergymen, who had 
been confined in the Carmelite convent, were brought forth, 
two by ]two, and inftantly difpatched. Madam6 Lamballe,, 
half fitter of the duke ot Orleans, and niece to the king of 
Sardinia, was alfo put to death*. At two o'clock on Sun- 
day afternoon, three alarm guns were fired, the tocfin was 
founded, and the general was beat. From feven o'clock on 
that evening to day-break on Monday, flaughter pervaded 
Paris ; and the ftreets were ftrewed with the carcafes of the 
mangled viftims. On Monday, at twelve o'clock, the tu- 
mult continued, with little diminution. The national afl 
fembly, the public offices, and the treafury^ daring all thefe 
horrors, were inviolate^ 

« This lady was murdered by sm Italian, valet de chanqbre to the 
4^ke of Orleans. 

<? Qn 



3^4 National Convention^ 

On the morning of the 20th of September, 2Ci deputies 
to the nationah convention met, and enrolled their names, at 
the Thuilleries ; of which the national aflbmbly were imme- 
diately informed. The fanftions of the latter body, however, 
were not to ceafe, till 200 members of the former fhould 
verify their powers. In the afternoon, the number of new 
deputies amounted to 400, who eleSed M. Petion their pre- 
iident. Next morning, the convention fent a deputation of 
twelve of its members to the national aflbmbly ; in confe- 
quence of which« the latter repaired in a body to the hall of 
^e aflembly, and paid its compliments to the new legislature. 
The abolition of royalty was propofed by one of the members 
cf the convention, and was carried into a decree, notwith- 
fianding feveral of the members fuggcfted, that its import- 
ance required a very ferious dlfcuffion. It was alfo decreed^ 
that the conilitution framed by the convention, fhould be 
fubmitted to the French nation, for their acceptance. At 
night, it was determined, that emblems of liberty fhould be 
/ubflituted for the head of the king in the national coins and 
aflignats. On the 22d, it was determined, that the title of 
the iirfl year of republicanifm fhould be employed in all a£ts 
cf the convention ; that the feals, &c., bearing the expreflion 
of royalty, fhould be dcflroyed ; and that a new oath (hould 
be taken by all the citizens. France being thus declared to 
be a Republicy they proceeded to efbiblifh tliat form of govern-* 
inent. 

In the month ofX)£lober, the duke of Brunfwick, com- 
mander of the confederate German and Pruffian troops^ 
iflijed threatening proclamations againfl the French, in the 
fiyle of general Burgoyne, and had well nigh met with that 
commander's fate : But, with the remains of a difeafed and 
almoft famifhed army, he made good his retreat within the 
German confines. The French, breathing the ardour of a 
nafcent republic, as well as that of tjieir own national cha- 
laiSter, elated beyond all bounds by fuccefs, fprang forth on 
all fides with wonderful energy. In Savoy, Geneva, Bra- 
bant, and certain towns in Germany,, their fway was owned, 
their principles avowed, and their protection courted. The 
jepulfe of the French, by the PrufHans, from Frankfort, did 
not form any thing like a counterbalance to the fuccefles of 
Dumourier, Cuftine, and other commanders *. 

• Vol. II. concludes with the ^tinuation of this hiftory. 
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CHAP. Lxxiir. 

On FriMch Literature. 



*pHE French, like the other nations of Europe, were for 
many centuries immerred in barbarity. The firft learn- 
ing they began to acquire, was not of that kind which im- 
proves the underftanding, correas the teftc, or reeulates the 
aifcaions. It coniifted in a fubtile and quibbfine loei«. ' 
which was mbre adapted to pervert, than to improve the fa- 
ciJt.^. But the ftudy of the Greek and Xoman writers, 
which firft arofe in Italy, diffufed itfelf among th? FvS 
and gave a new turn to their literary purfuits. This, toeel 
ther with the encouragement which the polite and earned 
Francs I. gave to all men of merit, was extremely benefi- 
cial to French literature. During this reign, manV learned 
. men appeared m France, who greasy diftinguiflicd thcmfelv« 
by their writings} amone whom were Budeus Clement Ma! 
rot, Peter du Chatel, Rabelais, and Peter Ramus. tJ; 
names of Henry and Robert Stephens are alfo mentioned hi 
every fcholar with refpeft. ' 

It was not, however, till the feventeenth century, that the 
French began to write with ele«nce in their own^nguage! 
L A^f^f-nje F'^9oife was formed for this purpofe?3 
though their labours, confidered as a body, weVe Jot fo fuc, 
cefsful as might have beeh expefted, fome particular acad^ 
micans have done great fervice to letters. In faS literal 
copiirtnerftips are dldoin very fuccefsful. Of Sils weTve 

«°jarkable example in 'the prefent cafe. The A^!d«^! 
puHiflxed a diftionary for the improvin? the French ,,"''*'"}' 
K was univerfally defpifed. fZS, I'L'^ltadSf " 

^L.^! Xw""'' " r? ^"i* ""'^"^'J a/pixibarionT » 

tinn ^ ^^' T ^^^ Aueuftus of Franccf The protcc- 

lon he gave to letters, and the penf.ons he beftoS «^ 

earned men, both at home and afiroad, which, bSuk 

tion, did not amount to above ii oonl J. . ^ ca'cula- 

gained him more gW thatalf ti;?Srr:nL7rl?e',.t' 
on which he expended fo many millions, ^he leS J: 
who appeared in France during this reitrn ar,:!^ " 

to be mentioned. Their trS pwtr&W ^ ?,""«''•?"« 
have defervedly obtained a fry'ht^S^S ThSS 
was diftinguifted for ikill in movinlthe Son?: Zf' ^'^ 
for majeftv; and both, for the irfngthSTu „ ^^ThS 
painting, the elegance of their taftc, and their ftrShLln- 

r°u*V"'r °^ "^^ ^'"^^ Moliere would have exhaS^K 
fub^eas of comedy, were thev not every there intfibt 

^ ^ and 
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and particularly in France. In works of fatire, and in aid- 
cifm, Boileau, who was a clofe imitator of die ancients, pof- 
fefled uncommon merit. But France has not yet produced 
an epic poem, that can be mentioned with Milton^s ; nor a 
genius ot the fame extenlive and univerfal kind with Shak* 
^jeare, equally fitted for the gay and the fericus, die humof^ 
ous and the fublime. In the eloquence of the pulpit and of 
the bar, the French are greatlv our fuperiors. Bofluett, 
Bourdaloue, Flechier, and MaffiUon, have carried pulpit elo- 
quence to a deeree of perfe&ion, which wc mayapproadt tOi 
but can hardly be exp^ed ever to furpa& 

The genius of their religion and government, however, 
it miift be allowed, have been extremely nnfiivourable 
to all improvements in the moft ufeful branches of philofo- 
phy. AU the eftablKbments of Lewis XIV. for the advance- 
ment of fcience, were not able to overbalance the influence 
4>f the clergy^ whofe interefl it was to keep mankind ignorant 
in matters of religion and morality ; and the influence of the 
court and miniflry, who had an equal interefl in concealing 
the natural rights of mankind, and every found principle of 
government. The French have not, therefore, fo many good 
writers on moral, religious, or political fubjefb, as have ap- 
peared in Great-Britain. 

But France has produced fame great men, who do honour 
to humanity; whofe career no obftacle could ftop, ^ofe 
freedom, no government, however de^dc, — no religion, 
however fupeiftitious, could awe or reflrain. As an hiilo* 
rian, Dc Thou is endded to the higheil praife. Who 
i^ ignorant of Pafcal, or of th^ archbiihop of Cambray? 
Few men have done more fervice to religion, either by their 
writings or their lives* As for Montetqnieu, he is an ho- 
nour to human nature : He is the legiflator of nadons :. His 
works are read in every country and language ; and wherc- 
ever they have been fumciendy attended to, diey have enlight- 
ened and invigorated the human miild. • 

In the Belles* Lettres, and mifcellaneous way, no nadon 
ever produced more agreeable writers; among whom we 
may place Montaigne, D'Argens, and Vo)taij9, as the mofl 
confiderable. 

Before the immortal Newton appeared in England, Def- 
cartcs was the greateft philofbpher in modern times. He 
was the firfl who applied algebra to the folution of geometri- 
cal problems, which naturally paved the way to the analydcal 
dilcoveries of Newton. Many of the prclent age are excel- 
lent mathematicians; particularly D'Alembert, who, with all 
die prccifion of a geometer, has united the talents of a Im 

Yvritcr. 

Since 
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Since the beginning; of die prefent century, the French 
Bave almoft vied with the Englifli in natur^d philofophy; 
Buffon would deferve to be reckoned among men of fcienccy 
were he not ftill more remarkable for his eloquence than for 
his philofophy. He is to be regarded as a phihjophhal paints 
rf nature \ and, under this view, his Natural HiAory is the 
nrft work of its kind* 

Their painters, Poui&n, Le Brim, and, above all, Le 
Sueur, did honour to the ago of Lewis XIV. They have 
none at prefent to compare with them in the more noble 
kinds of painting; but M. Greufe, for portraits apd conver* 
fation-pieces, never, perhaps, "was excelled. 

Sculpture is, in general, better underftood in France, than 
in moft other countries of Europe. Their treatifes on ihip* 
building and engineering ftmd unrivalled \ but, in the prac* 
tice of bo.th, thev are outdone by the Englifh. No genius 
has hitherto equalled Vauban in the theory or praAice of for-* 
tification. The French have been long our fuperiors la 
archite(£lure, but we now bid bk for furi»ffing them in this 
art. ' 

The Enmlopedie, or General Didtionary of Arts and 
Sciences, wnich was drawn up by the moft able mafters in 
each branch of literature) twenty-eight volumes in folioi un» I 
der the diredion of Meffieurs D'Alembert and Diderot, iS| 
perhaps, one of the moft coipplete poUe^ons of ^uaoM 
knowledge. 
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CHAP. LXXIV. 

GERMANY. 

Manners of the ancient Germans, ^^ Subdued By the Romania 
Franks^ and Charlemagne.^^ The Imperial Dignity kt'^ 
comes elective. — Conrad. — Otho^Henry IF* — Contentions 
between the Emperors and Popes^^^Giielphs and Gihbelines, 
— Progrefs of Government in Germany, — Pun{/hment rf 
jfornafldi.r^Pragmatic San^ien* 

A D ^82 T^'^'^ manners o( the ancient Germans are wejl 
. ' * defcribed by the elegant and manly pencil of 
ja celebrated Roman hiftorij^n*. 1'hey >vere a brave and 
independent race qF mea^ and peculiarly diftinguiQied by their 
love of liberty and arms. They oppofqd the armies of the 
Roman empire,^not in its origin or in its decline, but after it 
had arrived at maturity, and uj 11 .continued in its full vigouf. 
The country w^ divided into a number of principalities, inr 
dependent of each other, though occafionally connedied by a 
military u^iion for defending themfeWes againft fuch enemies 
as threatened the liberty of them all. At length, the Roman 
{>ower, connected with artifice, prevailed over a great p^t of 
Germany, and it .was reduced (x> the condition ch a province. 
^When the Kpntian empire yrds fhattered by the «:{tcurfions of 
the northern barbarians, Germany was over-run 
A. D. 480. by the Franks, and a confiderable part of it long re- 
mained in fubjedtion to earls and marquiflfes of that 
nation. 

In this fitiiation Germany Continued, notwithftandlng the 
efforts of particular chieftains, or princes, to reduce the reft 
into fub}e(Sion, until the beginning of the ninth century. 
Then it was, that Charlemagne, one of thofe eccentric and 
fuperior geniufes who fometimes ftart up in a barbarous age, 
firft extended his military power, and afterwards his civil 
authority, over the whole of this empire. 

The pofterity of Charlemagne inherited the empire of 
Germany, until the death of Lewis III. when the 
A. D. 9 1 1, different princes, aflfuming their original indepen- 
dence, reje£^ed the Carlovingian line, and placed 
Conrad, duke of Franconia, on the throne. Since this time, 
Germany has ever been confidered as an eledlive monarchy f. 
The reign of Conrad, was one continued icene of troubles, 
though he took every necefTary meafure to fupport his autho- 
rity, ^nd. preferve the tranauillitor of the empire. He died 

* Tacitus. t Modern Univerfal Hiftory. 

without 
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without male heirs, after recommiending to the 

GcRoaftic body as \\i% fucceiTori Henry, furr ^- !>• 919* 

named the Fowler, a prince of xreat abilitijCH 

who re-cftablifhed the a^irs of Gprmany., * 

His fpn, Otho I. triumphed over many riyals, fubje6ted 
Deamartc and Bohemia to tribute^and bfK^me the rtioft pow* 
erful prince of his age. He had the honour of re^uniting 
Italy to the Imperial dominions, and he -procured a decree 
from the clergy, that he and his fuccefTors ihoujd have the 
.power of nommating the poutiiF, and of grajnting invejQiitures 
to bi{hop$. He died, ^fter a reign of thirty«-fix. 
.years, during; which, by his generofity and A. D* 973. 
courage, he nad juftly acquii'ed the appelUtion 
of Otho the .Great. 

Otho II. furnamed the Sanguinary, on account of the blood 
fpilt under his reign, fucceeded his rather at the age of eigh- 
teen. His youth occafioned troubles, whied his vaiour en- 
abled him to diffipate. The duke of Bavaria, and feveral other 
noblemen rebelled, but were all reduced in a ihort time. 
Denmark and Bohemia felt his power,, and Rome, by neW 
crimes, offered a theatre for his juftice. 

Nothing of importance happened during the 
reigns of feveral fucceeding emperors, till Henry A. D. 1056. 
IV. furnamed the Great, fucceeded to the empire* 
This prince maintained a perpetual ftrtiggle with the Popes, 
occaiioned by a famous decree, which waspaiTed in a council 
of one hundred and thirteen bifhops, ordaining, that, for the 
future, the cardinals only fhould eie£^ the Pope, and that the 
elciflion fhould be confirmed by the reA of the Roman clergy, 
and the people. This Henry oppofed, and on being accufed 
of ftill continuing to nominate bifhops and abbots, (a right 
which his predecefTors, in common with almofl all princes, 
enjoyed) notwithftandin^ the apdilolic decree to the contrary, 
a formidable fentence of excommunication was pronounced 
againft him by Gregory VII. and his fubjeds withdrew therr 
allegiance. Alarmed and aflonifhed, he undertook a journey 
to Italy, in the midft of winter, accompanied only by a few 
domeflics to aik abfolution ci his tyrannical opprefTor. Being 
flripped of his clothes, and'wrappea in fackdoth, he approach«- 
ed the haughty pontiff as a iiippliant, and with difHculty ob- 
tained forffivenefs. 

Henry v . his fon, furrendered up the right of 
invefliture to the difgrace of the Imperial dignity. A. D. 1 1 2 s. 
This unnatural being, at the infligation of the 
Popes, caufed his father's body, as me carcafe of an excom- ' 
municated wretch, to be dug out of the grave where it was 
buried, in the cathedral at Liege, and to be carried to a cave 
at SpirCf He married Maud, or Matilda, daughter of Henry L 
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king of Englandi by whom he had no children ; fe that t)w| 
empire, after his death, was left without a head. 

The ftates conferred the Imperial dignity on Lothario^ 
inkt of Saxe-Suplembourc, diftinguiihed by a paffionate loVe 
of peace, and an exa£l diftribution of juftice. Being feized 
with a dangerous diftemper, which carried him off in me lath 
year of his reign, he was fucceeded by Conrad III. nephew 
to Henry V. But the Imperial throne was difputed by Henry 
die Haughty, duke of Bavaria, the name of whofe family was 
Guelph ; hence thofe who efpoufed his party, were called 
Guelphs; an appellation afterwards ufually beftowed OA.the 
enemies of the emperors. The imperial army ivas commaiii* 
cd by Frederic, duke of Suabia, the emperor's brother, who 
being born at the village of Hieghibelin, gave his foldiers 
the name of Gibbelines ; an epithet by which the Imperial 
party was diftinguifhed^ while the pope's adherents grew fa«- 
mous under that of Guelphs. Thefe parties, by their vio* 
lence and inveteracy, tended to difquiet the empire for feveral 
ages*. 

But what more deferves the attention of a judicious reader 
dian all thofe noify but uninterefting di(putes, is the progtefs 
of government in Germany, which was in feme meafure op<» 
poate to that of the other kingdoms of Europe. When the 
empire raifed by Charlemagne, fell sdTunder, all the different 
independent prmces aflliimed the right of election ; and thofb 
now diftinguilhed by the name of £Ie£lors, had no peculiar 
or legal influence in appointing a fuccefTor to the Imperial 
throne. They were only the officers of the king's houfehold, 
bis fecretary, his flev^rd^, chaplain, marihal or mailer of his 
horfe. By degrees, as they lived near the king's perfon, and 
had, like all other princes, independent territories belonging 
to dsem, they increafed their influence and authority, till at 
Jaft they acquired the fole right of eleding the emperor. 
Thus while, in other kingdoms of Europe, the dignity of the 
great lords, who were all originally allodial, or mdependent 
barons, was diminiihed by the power of the king, as in France, 
and by the influence of the people, as in Great Britain ; in 
Germany, on the other hand, the power of the eledors was 
raifed upon the ruins of the emperor's fupremacy, and of the 
people's jurifdi&ion f. 

As Conrad incresifed the influence and authority of the 
prince, his fucceflbr Frederic, furnamed Barbarofla, extended 
the prerogative, and fupported the dignity of the empire, with 
equal courage and reputation* He died in an expedition to 
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the Hoi V Land, and was fucceeded in the Imperial 
throne oy his (on Henry VI. who copied his ex- A.D. ii9(« 
ample. This prince deuined, as a priioncr, Rich- 
ard I. kinz of England, on his return from the Holy Land9 
smd loadedThim with irons } till he was ranfomed for 1 50,000 
marks of iilver, about 300,000!. of our prefent money— an 
eoormous fum in thofe days. 

The Normans having rebelled, were conquered by Henry, 
who condemned their chiefs to periih by the moft excruci- 
ating tortures. One Jornandi, of the houfe of the Nonoan 
princes, was tied naked on a chair of red hot iron, and c^rowned 
with a circle of the iame burning metal, which was nailed to 
his head. The emprefs (hocked at fiich cruelty, 
renounced her fidelity to her hu(band« Henry A«D. ii97« 
foon after died pf poilon. 

The power which thefe emperors had acauired was loft by 
Frederic IL the ion and fucceilbr of Henry V I. the laft afler« 
tor of the privileges of the empire, in oppofltion to titt pre* 
tendons o^ the pope. \ 

After the death of ConraJ, Frederic's fon, a variety of can- 
didates appeared for the Imperial throne, and feveral were 
defied by different parties j amons whom was Richard, duke 
of Cornwall, brother to Hennr III. king of England. No 
emperor, however, was properly acknowledged, tillRodolph L 
count of Habfbourg, was unanimoufly railed to 
the vacant throne; whofe reign was one conti* A* D. ii7j« 
nued fcene of troubles, and, at laft, ended In 
his depofitipn. 

The fierceft contefls were carried on for many years, by 
thofe families that afpired to the fupreme power ; and the 
quarrel of the emperors with the popes was likewife profecut- 
od with vigour, fienedi^ XIL faavinjg refufed abfolution to 
Lewis V. of Bavaria, the princes of the empire aflembled at 
Francfort, and eftabliflied the famous conftitii- 
tion, called the Pragmatic San£fion^ by which it A. D s 338. 
was declared, ** That the majority of fuffrages 
^ of the eleAoral college fhould confer the empire, without 
^ the confent of the pope ; that he had no Aiperiority over 
^^ the emperor, nor any right to approve «r rejed his elcc- 
" lion/* 
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CHAP LXXV. 

Alteri IL'^His ntgn is the epoch of Aufirian Grandeur j^^ 
Art of Printing invented.^^ Charles V.^^Lutht ? ^^^Refor-" 
mation of Religion.'-^Reftgnation and Retirement of Charles 
K'-^His Chara^er. 

f. J. g npjHE (hort reign of Albert II. archduke of 
* Auftria, may be cojifidered as the epoch of 
the grandeur of the houfe of Auftria. In the fpace of one 
year, this emperor received three crowns, v/z. thofe of Hun- 
gary, of the empire, and of Bohemia ; and the Imperial dig- 
nity continued in the male line of that family for three hun- 
dred vtsars. In the fucceeding reign, under Frederic LI. the 
art of prmting with cut metal types was invented by John 
Guttenburgh, of Mcniz. His fucceflor Maximilian I. by his 
marriage with Mary, princefs of Burgundy, added the Ne- 
therlands to his dominions. During this reign, Germany ^^as 
divided into circles, in each of which a provincial and parti- 
cular jurifdidtlon was eftablifhed, 

Pn the death of Maximilian, Charles V* his 
A. D. 15x9. grandfon, and heir to the kingdom of Spain in 
right of his mother, was eleded emperor. Fran- 
cis L was a candidate at the fame time, and with equal con- 
fidence of fuccefs. He trufted to his fuperior years and expe- 
rience, as well as to his great reputation in arms. During; 
the conteft, they foftened their 'competition by many exprew 
iions of friendship and regard. Francis in particular declared^ 
with his ufual vivacity, " that his brother Charles and he were 
*' fiairly and openly fuitors to the fame miftrefs. The moft 
** affiduous and fortunate/* ,added he, " will win her ; and the 
« other muft reft contented *." But although a generous, 
and high-minded pince> while animated by the hope of fuc- 
cefs^ might be capable of forming fuch a philofophic refolu* 
tion, it foon appeared that he had prom i fed a moderation too 
refined for humanity, an^ which he was little able to pracUfe. 
The preference was no fooner given to his rjval, than Fran- 
cis difcovered all the jJallions natural to difappointcd ambition* 
He could not fupprefs his chagrin and indignation, at being 
baulked in his favourite purpofc, and rejedied in the face of 
all JEurope, for a youth yet unknown to fame. The fpirit of 
Charles refented fuch contempt: and from this jealoufy, as 
much as from oppofltion of interefts, arofe that emulation be- 

• Guicciardhii. 
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t^een thofe two great monarchs, which involved them in al- 
moftpe?rp-*tual hoitilitirs,and kept their whc.'lc age in agitation. 

when princes or private pcrfons arc rcfolvcd to quarrel^ 
it is eafy to find a brand ofdifcord. Charles and Francis had 
many intrrfcring claims in Italy; and, beiides thcfe obvious 
f6iirces of contt^ntion and competition, the latter thought hini- 
fclt bound in honour to rcftorc the king of Navarre to hit 
dominions, unjuftly feizcd by the crown of Spain. They 
immediately be;^ln to ncgociate \ and as Henry VlII. of Eng- 
land was the third prince of the age in power and in dignity, 
his fricndfhip VvM<i eagerly courted by each of the rivals, no 
was the jiatural guardian of the liberties of Europe Scnfible 
of the confequence which his fituation gave him, and proud 
of his pre-eminence, Henry knew it to be his intereft to 
keep the balance even between the contending powers^ 
and to reftrain both by not joining conftnntly with either. 
But he was fcldom able to reduce his ideas to pradice. He 
was governed by caprice more than by principle. The paflions 
of the man wei'e ever an over-match for the maxims of the 
king. Vanity and rcfentment were the great fprings of all 
his anions; and his neighbours^ by touching thefei found aa 
cafy way to draw him into their meafurcs*"*. 

This was the period of the reformation of religion, which 
took place in fevcral parts of Germany, and afterwards ex* 
tended its efFcJls, not only to all the kingdoms of Europe, but 
likewifc to the moft diftant parts of the globe, bringing abuut 
as important a revolution, as is recorded either in the ancient 
or modern hiftory of mankind. Perhaps no revolution ever 
had fo marked and general an influence upon the indudry of 
nations, the governnjent of kingdoms, the manners of mcn^ 
the progrcfs of fcicncr, and upon fociety in general. The 
popes had acquired exceflive power, both in trimgs fpirituaL 
and temporal. All Europ^j bowed under the yoke of Rome, 
and trembled at the name of pontiff. Thofe who from time 
to time had boldly attempted to withdand this formidable 
power, had all mifcarricd. Emperors, kings, and nations, had 
in vain employed force, religion, and fcicncc, \q break their 
chains^ the pontifF's throne remained unfliaken, and his ene* 
mies, after unavailing attempts, were obliged to acknowledge 
themfelves the flaves of the fee of Rome. An uninterrupted 
train of triumphs over the Chriiiian world, feemed Hrmly to 
have eftablifhed the defpotifm of the popes. But there is an 
appointed time for every thing. It was rcferved by Provi- 
dence for an obfcure individual to (hake this formidable throne, 
to deprive the Romilh fovcreign'of one half of his empire, and 
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difcompofe.the other; to roufe men from that deep deep in 
which they were buried, and prefent them with the lamp of 
reafon and religion, widi which they might fee the errors, 
impoftures, and ufurpations of the Latin church ; and chiefly, 
that they mieht feel the mifery of their fervile condition. 
Luther was the author, or rather inftrument, of this memo- 
rable revolution. Born at Eyfleben, in Saxony, of parents in 
a low ftation of life, he was put into a convent of Auguftin 
Friars, where he foon diftinguifhed himfelf by his great ap- . 
plication to ftudy, by his penetration, and chiefly, by an eafy 
and bold manner of expreffing himfelf. He was made teacher 
of philofophy at Wittemberg, and foon rofe to be profeflbr of 
theology in the fame city, where he acquired great reputation. 
At this time Leo X. the patron of the arts and fciences, wanted 
to finifh' the fuperb church of St. Peter in Rome, and feeing 
his treafure exhaufted, he opened a^treafury of indulgences. 
They were fent from Rome to be fold in Germany.; and the 
Dominicans were charged with the (ale of them. Never was 
there fo fcandalous an abufe of indulgences. They were fold 
publicly as mercantile ware, and with the greateft indecency 
in taverns and ale-houfes *. They were proclaimed as hea- 
venly favours, which of themfelves blotted out the moft hei- 
nous crimes. This tended to the ejicouragement and in- 
creafe of all kinds of vice. The wicked were not deterred 
by any motive of fear from the commif&on of crimes. Hence 
we may eafily conceive how very dangerous fuch a do£lrine 
was to fociety, chiefly at a time, when the voice of confcience 
was ftifled by fuperdition, and reafon and true religion almoft 
loft ih a crowd of abfurd errors. Whether it was a detefta- 
tion of this do6lrine, and thefe abufes, or jealoufy, as ibme 
fey, the Au^ufttn Friars made choice of Luther to preach 
xgainft indulgences, and thofe who fold them. The young 
monk poflTefled of a lively imagination, and armed with the 
flambeau of reafon and fcripture, declaimed with great ftrength 
of eloquence againft thofe pernicious maxims, and pointing out 
the true nature of indulgences, cooled the zeal of the purcha- 
fers. Emboldened by this fuccefs his views went farther; 
be difplayed and attacked the ufurpations and errors of the 
church of Rome. In a word, he tore ofF the veil which hid 
her vices from the eyes of the world, and the throne of the 
pontiffs began to totter. Leo, who at firft defpifed Luther, 
was alarmed at the progrefs of that reformer, and fummoned 
him before his tribunal at Rome. Frederic of Saxony,* who 
))rote£^d him, obtained the favour of having his cauie tried 
in Germany. Luther appeared at the diet of Aug(burg, pro- 
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teAcJ by the enweror Charles's lafe conduct* Caiilnal Ca* 
jetati) who was his judee) refufed to hear him, and would 
oblige him to retra£l. Luther would noc comply, appealed 
to a general council, retired fecretly from Auglburg, and re« 
turned into his own country, attended by many profelytes. 
^Hidierto Leo had contented himfelf with threatenings ; but as 
the reformation increafed, he thundered out anathemas, and 
would punifh him whom he confidercd as the author. The 
condemnation of the Pope denounced againft him, did but 
irritate Luther the more. Protefbed by his fovereign and 
countrymen, he renewed his appeal to a general council, 
treateo the Pope asAnti-Chrift, burnt the bull of excommu- 
nication at Wittemberg, attaclced the moft valuable doctrines 
of the church of Rome, and ipoke With contempt of her moft 
folemn ceremonies. Charles V. at the requeit of Leo, or- 
dered the reformer to appear at the diet of Worms. Luther 
came, fpoke with a decent boldnefs, confefled that his zeal 
might have carried him beyond the bounds of a wife modera- 
tion, but at the ftme time refufed to retra6l his opinions, 
unldfs they could convince him of their falfehood. rfeither 
promifes nor thrtatenings could (hake his refolution. His 
firmnefs alarmed the Romifli clergy; and it was propofed to 
Charles to imitate Sigifinond, who, notwithftanding the faith 
of a (afe condu£l, delivered John Hufs and Jerome of Prague 
to the flames. 

The emperor, not willing to' flain his charaAer with To 
odious a crime, permitted Luther to retire; but foon after, 
an'edi^l appeared in the name of Charles V. forbidding the 
princes of d)e empire to harbpur him, and enjoining them to 
apprehend him, as <bon as his fafe condudl fhould expire. 

The eledor of Saxony, not daring to proted him openly, 
concealed him in a caftle, by which ne was fecured form the 
fury of his enemies, had time to digef^ his fyftem, and form 
a body of dofirines. His firft attapk was againft the doArines 
of the church of Rome. He admitted only two facraments, 
Baptifm and the Lord's Supper, conftdering the reft as the 
invention of felf-lntereft, and adopted by fuperftition. He 
rejected the invocation of faints, not only as ufelefs, but ido- 
latrous. Prayers for the dead he conildered as a fnare to the 
fiuthful ; purgatory as an abfurdity invented by the avarice of 
the clergy; and auricular confeilion as a ridiculous ceremony. 

The doflriues of confubftantiation, juftifying faith, and 
predeflination, were his favdurite tenets. From do<Slrines he 
pafled to the government of the church. He maintained that 
the pope has no authority beypnd the diocefe of Rome, and that 
Che jurifdi£lion of bifliops is founded only in the choice which 
Chriftians make. He reprefentcd the moft part of clerical 
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di{liii(5lions as the cffeift of a moft odious tyranny* He treat* 
ed the opulence of ecclefiaftics a& a criminal ufitrpation. He 
Ihewed celibacy to be a (burce of many abufes, and that reli- 
gious vows which prevent marriage, are contrary to the na- 
ture of the gofpd. He opened the doifteics, caufed the priefts 
to marry, fst them an example by taking one of the nuns to 
be his wife, exhorted princes to feize the wealth of the clergy, 
to take part of it to themfelves, and with the reft, to foimd 
colleges and hofpitals, to promote national induftry» and re- 
pair the public highways, 

Thefe rational and praifc-worthy views en^ged the clec- 
c^r of Saxony more than ever to protect him.Trom this time 
Luther had the happineis to fee his country embrace his doc* 
trine, and adopt the rejfbrmatton. From Saxony, his opinions 
pafied into HeiTe, which country became alfo reformed, and 
a great part of the north of Germany^ 

Multitudes of diiciples feconded his efforts. . Melaiv^kon, 
one of the tineft geniufes of his tjme, was the chief fupport 
of the Lutheran reformation, and gave it immenfe refpe<^ by 
his knowledge and modefation ^. 

At the fame time, pious and zealoas men fpread the re* 
formed dodb-ines through Europe. . Bucer introduced them 
.into the Imperial cities upon the Rhine ; and Glaus into« Swe- 
den, h:s native country. What triumph for Luther, to fee 
the half of £ui:ope (baking off the yoke- of Rome; entire 
kingdoms adopting his opinions, a powerful party confulting 
him, and receiving his deciHons with refpe6i ! How great 
the glory of this reformer, to have changed the world, ett- 
lightened the minds of men, reftored primitive Chriftianity, 
and the ufe of the fcriptures to all, and to die peaceably in the 
.mldft of his family, without fear and without remorie ? 

Charles V. had been fuccefsful in above thirty battles, 
where he commanded, himfelf ; but in the decline of life his 
good fortune began to forfake him, and being highly cha- 
grined at this change, and oppreiled by ficknefs, he refigned 
the empire to his brother Ferdinand, and the 
A.D- 155^- kingdom of Spain, the Netherlands, Italian do- 
miruons, &c, to his fon Philip II. He then re- 
tired from the world, and pafleS- the* remainder of his days in 
the monaftery of St, Julius, in Eftramadiura, which he pre^ 
ferrcd as the place of his retrait. It wjCs feated in a valltw of 
no o-reat extent, watered by a fmall brook, and furrounded by 
rifini: grounds, covered with lofty trees. In this folitude, 
Charles lived on a plan that would' havp fuitcd a private gen- 
tleman of moderate fortune. His tabic was plain, his do* 
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meflics few, and his intercourfe with them famjliai;. Some- 
times he culuvated the pbnts in his garden with his owit 
hands, fometlmcs rode out to the neighbouring wood on a 
little horfe, the only one which he kept, attended ]by a fingle 
fervant on foot: and when his infirmities deprived him of 
thefe more a6live recreations, he admitted a few gcntlemeil 
who refided near the mdnaftery, to vifit him, and entertained 
them as equals; or he emiJ)ioyed himfelf in ftudying the 
principles, and in framing curious works of mechanifm, of 
which he had always been remarkably fond, and to Whicli 
his genius was peculiarly turned. But, however he was en-* 

ijaged, or whatever mignt be the ftate oi his health, he always 
et apart a confiderable portion of his time to religious exer« 
cifes, regularly attending divine fervice in the chapel of the 
monaftery, morning and evening. 

In this manner, not unbecoming a man perfe<9;ly difen^ 
eaged from' the affairs of the world, did Charles pafs his time 
tn retirement. But fome months before his death, the gout» 
after a longer intermiiBon than ufual, returned with a propor- 
tional increafe of violence, and enfeebled both his body and 
mind to fuch a degree, as to leave no traces of that found anJ 
mafculine underdanding, which had diftinguifhed him among 
his cotemporarie«. He funk into a deep melancholy. An illi- 
beral and timid fuperftition deprefTcd his fpirit. Hq loft all 
rellfh for amufements of every kind, and defired no other 
company but that of monks. With them he chaunted the 
hymns m the^ Miffal, and conformed to all the rigours of 
monaftic life," tearing his body with a whip, as an o^piatioit 
for his fins *. Not fatisfied with thefe adts of mortification, 
and anxious to merit the favour of Heaven, by fome new and 
fingular inftance of piety, he refolved to celebrate his own 
obfcquies. His tomb was accordingly erefted in the chapel 
of the monaftery ; and his attendants walked thither in funeral 

1>roceffion. Charles followed them in his ftiroud. He was 
aid in his coffin, and the. fervice of the dead was chaunted 
over him; he himfelf joining in the prayers that were put up 
for the repoie of his foul, and mingling his tears with thofe 
which his attendants (bed, as if they had been celebrating a 
real funeral. * 

The fatiguing length of this ceremony, or the awful fentl- 
ments which it infpired, threw Charles into a fever, of whidi 
he died in the fifty-ninth year of his age. His enterprizcs 
(peak his moft eloquent panegyric. As no prince ever go- 
verned fo extenfive an empire, including; his American dotni- 
nions, none fcems ever'to have been endowed with a fupcrior 
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capacity for fway. His abilities as a ftatefman, and eren at 
a general) were of the firft clafs ; and he poflfefTed in the moft 
eminent degree, along with indefatigable induftry, the fcience 
which is orthe greateft importance to a monarch, that of dif* 
cerning the chara<Slers of men, and of adapting their talents to 
the various departments in which they are to be employed* 
But, unfortunately for the reputation of Charles, his inlatia- 
ble ambition, which kept himfelf, his neighbours, and his 
fubje£ts in perpetual inquietude, not only fruftratcd the chief 
ena of government, the felicitv of the nations committed to 
his care, but obliged him to have rccourfe t6 low artifice, 
unbecoming his exalted ftation, and led him into fuch devia* 
tzons from integrity, as were unworthy of a great prince. 
This infidious ^icy, in itfelf fufficiently deteilable, was ren- 
dered fl'ill more odious by a comparifon with the open 'and 
undefigning charaSer of Francis L and ferved, by way of 
contnul, to turn on the French moiurch a de&;rjee of admira* 
tion^ to which neither his own talents^ nor his virtues as a 
fovereign, feem to have entitled him. 



CHAP. LXXVI. 

fiaci of WiJithallaj'^Prlna Eugene. — Peace ofUtrechU-^ 
^ueen of Hungary.'^^Atchievements of the King ofPruJ/iay 
and of Generals Brown and Daun^^^Jofepb 11."^ Leopold 
yo/epL-^Literature and Fine Arts. 

DURING the reigns of feveral fucceeding emperors 
nothing of great importance is recorded, except the 
violent commotions which were excited by the Catholics and 
Lutherans, which defolated the empire, till Ferdinand IIL 
concluded the peace of Weftphalia, by which 
A. D. 1648. the Catholic and Proteftant religions were equally 
eftabli(hed. This peace preferved the empire from 
deftrudion ; and Germanv, firom that time, has been gradually 
increafmg in power and (plendor, 
Ferdinand was fucceeded in the Imperial dignity by his (on 
Leopold, a fevere, unamiable, and not very for« 
A. D. 1657. tunate prince. He had two great powers to 
contend with; France on the one fide, and the 
Turks on the other ; and was a lofer in his wars mth both* 
France took from him Alface, and many other frontier places 
ff the pmpire. And the Turks would have taken Vienna, 
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had not the fiege been raifed by John Sobiefki} king of Po- 
land. 

Prince Eugene, of Savoy, was a young adventurer in arms^ 
about the year 1697) and being one of the Imperial eenerals, 
gave the Turks the firft checks they received in Hungary, 
aind by the peace of Carlowitz, Tranfylvania 
was ceded to the emperor. The empire how- A. D. 1699 
ever could not have withftood the power of 
France, had not the prince of Orange, afterwards king WiU 
liam III. of England, laid the foundation of the grand confe- 
deracy againft tne French power. .The Hungarians, fccretly 
encouraged by the French, and exafperated by the unfeeling 
tyranny of Leopold, were ftill in arms, under the protection 
of the Porte or I'urks, when that prince died. 

He was fucceeded by his fon Jofeph, who put 
the electors of Cologne and Bavaria to the ban ' A. D.i705. 
of the empire ; but ^emg very ill ferved by prince 
Lewis of Baden, the general of the empire, the French partly 
recovered their afFairs, notivithftanding their repeated defeats. 
The duke of Marlborough, though he obtained very fplendid 
viftories, had not all the fuccels he expe6led or deferved. 
Jofeph himfcif was fufpeiSled of a defign to fubvert the Ger-* 
manic liberties ; and it was plain by his conduA, that he ex« 
peeled England fliould take the labouring oar in the war» 
which was chiefly carried on for his benefit. The Engliih 
were difgufted at his flownefs and felfifhnefs ; but he died 
before he reduced the Hungarians, and leaving no male iflue, 
was fucceeded in the empire by his brother Charles VL 
whom the allies were endeavouring to place on the throne of 
Spain, in oppofition to Philip, duke of Anjou, grandlbn to 
Lewis XIV. 

When the peace of Utrecht took place, Charles 
at firfl made a fhew as if be would continue the A. D. 1713, 
war ; but found himfelf unable, now that he was 
foriaken by the Englifli, He was therefore obliged to con* 
dude a peace with France at Baden, that he 
might attend the progrefs of the Turks in Hun* A. D. 1714. 
gary, where they received a total defeat from 
prince Eugene at the battle of Peterwaradin. They received 
another of eaual importance from the fame gene- 
ral, before Belgrade, which fell into the hands A D.i7t7k 
of the ImperiaTiftsi and next year the peace of > 
Paflarowitx, between them and the Turks, was concluded. 

Charles emplo)^ed every minute of his leifure in making 
arrangements for increafing and prcferving his hereditary do* 
minions in Italy and the Mediterranean. ' Happily for him, 
the crown of iiritain devolved to the houfe of Hanover ; an 
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event which gave hhn a very decifive weight in Europe^ 
by the connedtions between George I. and II. in the empire, 
Charles was fenfibl.- of this, and carried matters with fa 
high a hand, that a breach enfued betweai him arid George L 
and fo unfteady Vas the fyftem of affairs all 
A» D. 1724. over Europe at that time, that the capital powers 
often changed ^their old alliances, and concluded 
new ones contradiftory to their interelK Without enter- 
ing ioto.particuhrs, it is fufficient to obferve, that the fatety 
Ot Hano er, and its aggrandifemeut, was the main objea 
of the Britifh coyrt ; as tnat of the emperor was the efta- 
bliftimeni of the pragmatic fanftion, in favour of his daugh- 
ter, the late cmprefs -queen, he having no male ilTue.. Mutual 
concefTions upon thofe great points reflored a good under- 
ftanding between George II. and the emperor Charles ; and 
die elecSkor of Saxony being prevailed upon by the profpedl 
of gaining the throne of PoUnd, relinquilhed die great 
claims he had upon the Auftrian fucceffion.* \ 

The emperor, after this, had very bad fuccefs in a war 
he entered into with the Turks, which he had undertaken 
chiefly to inJemni-y himfelf for the great facrifices he had 
made in Italy to tiie princes of the houfe of Bourbpn. Prince 
Eug:ne w^as then dead, and he had no general to fupply his 
place. The fyftem of France und^r cardinal Fleurv, hap- 
pened at that time to be pacific, and fhe obtained for him, 
from the Turks, a better peace than he had reafon to expect. 
Charles, to keep the German and other European powers 
cafy, had before his death, given his eldeft daughter, the 
late emprefs-queen, in marriage to' the duke of Lorrain, a 
prince who could bring no acceflion of power to the Auf- 
trian family- Charles died in ihe year 1740. 

He was no fooner in the grave than all he had fo long 
laboured for muft have been overthrown, had it not . beea 
for the firmuefs of George II. The pragmatic fanSion was 
attacked on all hands. The young king of Pruffia, widi a 
powerful army entered, and conquered Silcfia, which he 
laid had been wrongiully difmemb^red from his family- 
The king of Spain and the eledlor of Bavaria fet up claims 
diredtly incomp ttible with the pragmatic fanftion, and in this 
tkcy we^e joined by France ; though all thofe powers had 
folexnnly guaranteed it. The Imperial throne 
A.D. 174.2. after a confiderable vacancy, was filled up by 
the eleckor of Bavaria, who took the titl? of 
Charles VII. The French poured their armies into Sohe- 
itiia, where they took Prague ; and the queen of Hungary, 
to take off the weight of Fruilia, was forced to cede to tliat 
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prince the moft valuable part of the duchy of Silefia by a 
fornial treaty. 

Her youth, her beauty, and fufFerings, ©ad the noble for- 
titude with which (he bore them, touched. the hearts of the 
Hungarians intO/whofe arms fbe threw herfelf and her little' 
fon ; and though they had been always remarkable for their 
difaffeftion to the houfe of Auftria, they declared unani- 
moufly la her favour. Her generals drove the French out of 
Bohemia; and George II. at the head of an Englifh and 
Hanoverian army, gained the battle of Dettingen. Charles 
VII. was at this time miferable on the Imperial 
throne, and driven out of his ele£toral domi- A. 0.1743, 
nions, as had been his anceftor in queen Anne*s 
reign, for fiding^with France, and would have given the 
cjueen of Hungary almoft her own terms ; but (he haughtily 
ajid impoliticly rejedled all accommodation, though ad- 
vjfed to it by his Britannic majefty, her beft and indeed only 
friend. This obftinacy gave a colour for the king of PrufEa 
to invade Bohemia, under pretence of fupporting tlie Impe- 
rial dignity ; but though he took Prague, and fubdued the 
greateft part of the kingdom, he was not fupported by the 
French ; upon which he abandoned all his conquers, and 
retired to Silefia. This event confirmed the obftinacy of the 
queen of Hungary, who came to an accommodation with 
the emperor, that flie might recover SileCa. Soon after, hii 
Imperial majefty, died ; and the duke of Lor* 
rain, then grand-duke of Tufcany, confort to A. D. i745, 
her Hungarian majefty, after fiirmounting fome , 
difficulties, was chofen emperor, by the title of Francis I. 

The bad fuccefs of the allies againft the French and Ba- 
varians in the Low Countries, and the lofs of the battle of 
Fontenoy, retarded the operations of die cmprefs queca 
againft his Pruffian majefty. The latter beat the eitlperor's 
brother, Prince Charles or Lorrain, who had before driven 
the Pruflians out of Bohemia ; and the condu£l of the em- 
prefs-queen was fuch, th|it his Britamoic ijiajefty thought 
proper to guarantee to him the poffefilon of Silefia, as ceaed 
by treaty. Soon after, his Pruffian majefty pretended that 
' he had aifcovered a fecret convention whicn had been en- 
tered ink) between the emprefs-queen, the emprefs of Ruffia, 
and the kingf of Poland, as eledlor of Saxony, to ftrip him 
of his dominions; and to divide them among themfelves. 
Upon this his Pruffian majefty all of a fudden, drove the 
king of Poland out of Saxony, defeated his troops, and took 
pottcffion af Drefden ; which he held till a treaty was made 
under the mediation of his Britannic majefty, by which tlif 
king of Pruffia acknowledged the duke of Lorrain, i)ow be. 
Vol. I. P d come* 
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come grand-duke of Tufcany, for emperor. The war con* 
tinued in the Low Countries, not only to the difadvantagCi 
but to the difcredit of the-Auftrians and Dutch, till it was 

finifhcd by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. By 
A. D. 1756. that treaty, Silefia was once more guaranteed 

to the king of Pruffia. It was not long before 
that monarch's jealonfics were renewed and verified ; and 
the emprefs of Ruffia's views falling in with thofe of the 
emprefs-queen, and the king of Poland, who were unnatu- 
rally fupported by France in their new fchemes, a frefh war 

was kindled in the empire. The king of Pruflia 
A. D. 1 7 56. declared againft the admi (Tion of the Rufiians into 

Germany, and his Britannic majefty againft that 
of the French. Upon thefe two principles all former diffe- 
rences between tliofe monarchs wero forgotten, and the Bri- 
ti(h parliament agreed to pay an annual mbfidy of 670,000!. 
to his Pruffian majefty ^during the continuance of the war, 
the flames of which were now rekindled with more fury 
than ever. 

His Pruffian majefty once more broke into Saxony, de- 
feated the Imperial general Brown at the battle of Lowolitz, 
forced the Saxons to lay down their arms, though almofl im- 
.prcgnablv fortified at Pima, and the eledlor pf Saxony again 
fled to his regal dominions in Poland. After this his Pruf- 
fian majefty was put to tlie ban of the empire ; and the 
French porrcd by one quarter their armies, as the Ruffians 
did by another, into Germany. The condudl of his PruiFian 
majefty on this occafion is the moft amazing that is to be met 
witli in hiftory. He broke once more into Bohemia wiih 
incon:eivable rapidity, and defeated an army of 100,006 
Auftrians, under general . Brown, who was killed, as the 
brave marfhal Schwerin was on the fide of the Pruffians. 
He then befieged Prague, and plied it with a moft tremen- 
dous artillery ; but juft as he was beginning to imagine that 
his troops were invincible, they were defeated at Colin, by 
tile Auftrian general Daun, obliged to raife the fiege, 
and to fall back upon Eifenach. The operations of the 
war now multiplied eveiy day. The Imperialifts, under 
fcount Daun^ were forined into excellent troops ; but diey 
were beaten at the battle of Liffii, and the Pruffians took 
fireflau, and obtained many other great advantages. The 
Ruffians after entering Germany, gavis a new turn to the 
a^'peft of the war ; and the cautious, yet enterprifing genius 
ot count Daun; laid his Pruffian majefty under infinite dif- 
ficulties, notwithftanding all his amazing vi6lbries. At firtl 
he defeated thtt Ruffians at Zorndorf ; but an attack made 
Upon his array in tlie night-time, by -countDaun, at Hock- 
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kitchen, had almoft oroved fatal tr> hia aiiairs, though he 
retrieved them with acimirable prefcnce of mind. He was 
obli.'ed, however, to facrifice Saxony, for the fafcty of Si- 
lefia i and it hat been obfervcd, that few periods of hiftdry 
afford fuch room for refle£lIon as this campaign did ; fix ' 
fieges were ralfed almoft at the fame time ; thit of Colberg, 
by the Ruffians ; that of Lcipfic by the duke of Deux Poms, 
who commanded th^ army of the empire ; that of Drefdcn, 
by Daun^ and tho(e of Neifs, Cafcl^ and Tgrgau, by the 
Auftrians. 

Brevity obliges me to omit many capital fccnes which 
paficd at the fame time In Germany, between the French, 
who were driven out of Hanover, and the Enelifh or their 
allies. The operations on both fides are of little importance 
to hiftory, becaufe nothing was done that was dccifive, 
though extremely burdcnfome and blo(.dy to Great Britain. 
Great was the ingratitude of the emprels-queen to his Bri- 
tannic majefty, and his allies, who were now daily threat- 
ened with the ban of the empire. The Ruffians had taken 
pofieffion of all the kingdoms of Pruffia, and laidfiege to 
Colberg, the only port of his Pruffian majefty in the Baltic. 
Till then, he had entertained too mean an opinion of the 
Ruffians J but he foon found them by far the moft formi- 
dable enemies he had, advancing under count Soltikoif, in 
a body of ioo,OCX) men to Siljfia* In this difti*efs he adted^ 
with a courage and refolution that bordered upon defpair ^ 
but waS} at bft, totally defeated by the Ruffians, with the 
lofs of a6,ooo of his bell men, in a battle near Frankfort, 
He became now the tennis-ball of fortune. Succeeding de- 
feats feemed to announce his ruin, and all avenues towards 
peace were fhut up. He had loft, the great 
marfhal Keith, ana forty brave generals, be- -A.D. 1756. 
ildes tbofe who were wounded and made pri- 
foners. At Landihut the Imperial general, Laudohn, de- 
feated his army under Fouquet on which be had great de- 
pendence, and thereby opened to the Auftrians a ready gate 
into Silefia. None but his Pruffian majefty woula have 
thought of continuing the war under fuch repeated loiTes ; 
bnt every defeat he received fceme4 to ^ive him frefh ipirits. 
It is not very eafy to account for the inactivity of his enc^^ 
mies after nis defeat near Frankfort, but 5y the jealouiy 
which the Imperial generals entertained of their Ruffian al- 
lies. They had taken Berlin^ and laid the inhabitants under 
pecuniary ;ntributions \ but towards the end of the cam- 
paign, he defeated the Imperlalifts in the batde of Torgau, in 
which count Daun was wounded* This was the ^ft fought 
a^oa the king of Pruffia had ever Wn eneaftd ini out 
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it coft him 10,000 of his bed troops, and was attended witft 
no great confequences in his favour. New reinforcements 
v^hith arrived every day from Ruffia, the taking of Colberj 
by the Ruffians, and of Schweidnitz by the Auftrians, fcem- 
cd almoft to have completed his ruin, when his moft formi- 
dable enemy, the emprefs of Ruflia, died. George 
A. D. 176*. II. had died, in the year 1760. 

The deaths of tliofe iUuftriou<; perfonagcs 
were foBowed by great confequences". Thp Britiih miniltty 
of George III. were felicitous to put an end to the war, and 
the new emperor of RufTia recalled his armies. His Pruf- 
flan majefty was, notwithftanding, fo very much reduced 
by his loffes, that the emprefs -queen, probably, would have- 
completed his deftruftion, had it not been for the wife back- 
wardnefs of the other German princes, not to annihilate 
the houfe of Brandenburg. At firft the emprefs-qoeen rc- 
jedled all terms propofcd to her, and ordered 30,000 men to 
be added to her armies. The vifible backwardnefs of her 
generals to execute her orders, and the fucceffes obtained 
by his Pruflian majefty, at laft prevailed upon her to agree 
to an armiftice, which was foon followed by the treaty of 
Hubertfberg, which again fccured to his Pruf- 
A. D. 1763. fian majefty^the poffefiion of Silefia. 

Upon the deam of the emperor, her hufband^ 
her fon Jofeph, who had fome time before been 
A D. 17^5. crowned king of the Romans, fucceeded him ia 
the empire. His Imperial majefty, foon after 
his acccflion, difcovered great talents for government, and 
for partitioning other countries. He joined in the difmem- 
berment of Poland, with Ruffia and Pniffia. He paid a 
Mifit incognito, and with moderate attendants, to Rome and 
the principal courts of Itafy ; and had a perfonal inten'iew 
with his Prufflan majefty, though this did not prevent hoftf- 
lities from being commenced between Auftria and Prullia, 
on account of the fuccaffion to the eledborate of Bavaria. 
The Auftrian claims on this occafion were very unjuft, but 
in the fupport of them, while the conteft continued, the em- 
peror dilplayed great military fkrlL Though vaft annies 
were brought into the field on both fides, no aftion happened 
of much importance, and an accommodation at length took 
pjace. After that event, the emperor was much better em- 
ployed than in the operations of war. He made it his ftudy 
ro promote the hippinefs of his fubjefts, granted a moft li- 
fceral religious tolerjition, fiippreflcd moft of the religious 
orders 01 both fexes, as utterly ul'elefs and even pernicious 
to fociet}' ; and, by an edift, he aboliflied the 
A.D. 1783. remams of fervitude and viUanage, and fixei 
alfo the fees of the lawyers at a moderate a,- 
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mount, graintmg them a penfion in lieu. He alfo aboliflied 
the ufe of torture in his hereditary dominions, and reformed 
many of the grievances under which the peafants and com- 
mon people laboured. He was a prince of a philofophic 
turn of mind, and mixed with his fubjedls with an eafe and 
affability that, are very uncommon m perfons of his rank. 
He loved the converfation of ingenious men, and appeared 
felicitous to cultivate that extenhvc knowledge, which, eno- 
bles thofe who adorn the elevated ftation to which he had 
ht^n raifed. 

Notwithftanding this, he was far from being fortunate. He 
pronounced his own fatire in the ejjitaph which he wrote for 
himfelf. *' Here lies Jofeph II. unhappy* in all his undertak- 
*' ings." Unhappy, becaufe unfuccefsful, and unfuccefsful 
becaufe his imagination outran his judgment. To render 
religion independent, fcience free, laws and legiflation more 
perfeft and vigorous, were great and laudable objefts. But> 
he failed in all. And the moment Before his death, he en- 
dured every aggravation of misfortune. Brabant torn from 
him, Hungary bearing ofF in noify triumph its crown from his 
palace, while he lay lufFering the pangs of death ; his family 
connexion with Ruflia cut afunder, and the views of ambition 
clofed by the death of the princefs Elizabeth ; his own death 
too, pronouced inevitable to him before he could vidw the 
fuccefs of his arms at Belgrade, and the fingle (uccefs of his 
life. Again, that fuccefs thrown into fufpence, and rendered 
doubtful before his expiring eyes, by the terrible news of the 
danger and expefted defeat of Coburg. Thus, did he drink 
the cup of bitternefs to the very dregs. He died at Vienna, 
on the 20th of February, in the forth-ninth 
year of his age, in the twenty- fixth year of his A.D. 1790. 
reign, as emperor of the Romans; and the tenth 
as king of Hungary and Bohemia. He was fuccecded by his 
brother Leopold Jofeph, grand-duke of Tufcany, the prefent 
emperor. 

With regard to Uteratur^^ many of the Germans have 
greatly diftinguilhed themfelves in various branches of learn- 
ing and fcience. In aftronomy, Kepler deservedly obtained a 
great reputation ; and PufFendorf, one of the firft writers on 
the law of nature and nations, has alfo merit as an hiftorian. 
Some of the Englifh periodica] writings, fuch as the Speda- 
tor, Tatler, and Guardian^ being tranflated into the German 
language, ^zcited great emulation among the writers of that 
country, and a number of periodical papers appeared, of vari- 
ous merit. One of the firfl; and beft was publlihed at Ham- 
burg, under the title of ** The Patriot", in which Dr. 
Thomas, the ht^ biihop of Salifbury, was concerned j he be- 
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ing at that time chaplain to the Britifh hStory at Hamburg, 
and a conflderablc maflcr of the German language. The late 
profcflbr GcUerti who is one of the moft elegant of German 
authorS) and one of the moft cfteemed, has greatly contributed 
to the improvement of their tafte. His way of writing Is 
particularly adsiptcd to touch the heart, and to tnf^ire fenti« 
menta of morality and piety. His iables and narrations, writ- 
ten in German verfe, his letters^ and his moral romances, are 
fo much read in German, that even many of the ladies have 
diem almoft by heart. His comedies are alfo very popular ; 
though they are rather too fenti mental, and better adapted for 
the dofet tnan for the ftagc. Gefner, whofe Idylls and Death 
df Abel have been tranflated into the Englifh language, is an 
ingenious and pleaflne writer. It is an unfavourable cirCum- 
ftance, however, for German literature, that the French lan- 
guage fliould be fo fafhionable in the German courts inftead 
of the German, and that fo many of their princes (hould give 
it fo decided a preference. Even the kte king of Pruflia or- 
dered the Philofophical Tranfa£tions of his royal fociety at 
Berlin, from the beginning of its inftitution, to be pubitlhcd 
in the French tongue ; by which fome of the Germans think, 
that his majefty h^ caft a very undefcrvcd reproach upon his 
native lai^uagc. 

. With refpcft to the fine arts, Germany has produced fome 
good painters, architects, fculptors and engravers. Printing, 
if fir ft invented in Holland, was foon after greatly improved ui 
Germany. The Germans are generally allowed to be the 
iirft inventors of great guns j as alfo ot gunpowder iu Eu- 
rope, about the year 1320. Germany has likewife produced 
fome excellent muficians ; Handel, Bach, and Heile, of whom 
riandel ftands at the head) and it is acknowledged that he 
arrived at the fublimc in mufic, though he had not the fmalleft 
idea between muific and fentimental cxprcfliont 
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CHAP. LXXVII. 
ENGLAND. 

Origin pf the namcsy Albion and Britain*^^Thi Romans con* 
quir Britain and introduce the luxuries of Italy^^Inroads 
^fthi Scots and Pi^ls-^Saxon Heptarcbj'^IntroduSlion of 
ChriJIianity-'^Laws of the Sanons^^Eglert'^InvaJion of the 
Dane s-^Alfred"^ His valour ^ learnings and amiable charac'^ 
ter^^Singular taw of jithelJlan^'Danegeltj or firji land* 
tax-^Battle of HaJlmgS'^Arts^ manner s^ andcuftoms oftht 
jtnglo'S axons f Danes and Britons. 

IT it generally aereed) thnt the firft inhabitant! of Britain 
were a tribe of the Gauls, or Celtari that fettled on the 
oppofite (here, a fuppofition founded upon the evident confor- 
mity of their language, manners, government, religion and 
complexion. Britain was little known before the invafion of 
Julius Caefar, and its inhabitants were then remarkable only 
for their ferocity or barbarifm. It received the name of Al- 
bion, from its white rocks ; and Britain, from Britt, an old 
word, which at that time fignificd painting thejkin^ a practice 
to which the firft people were much addicted. ' 

Julius Caefiir conducted his army iuto this un- 
known country, which at that time was divided A. C. 51. 
into feven fmall ftatcs, governed by petty princes. 
The emperor Claudius conquered a great part of the ifland, 
and carried their chief prince Cara6^acus to Rome in triumph. 
In the reign of Nero the Britains rebelled ^ but at laft they 
were entirely fubducd bv Julius Agricola. 

During the abode of the Romans in Britain, they intro- 
duced into it all the luxuries of Italy ; and it is certain, that 
under them the South Brjtons were reduced to a ftatc of 
great vaflalage, and that the genius of liberty retreated north- 
wards, where the inhabitants made a brave refiftancc againft 
thefo tyrants of the world ♦. For though the Britons were 
unqueftionably very brave, when incorporated with the Ro- 
man legions abroad, yet we know of no ilruggle they made in 
later times, for their ind^'pendency at home,' notwitnftanding 
the many favourable opportunities that prcfcntcd thc*mrelve8. 
The Roman emperors and generals^ while in this ifland, af- 
firted by the Britons, were entirely employed in repelling the 
attacks of the Scots and Pi As, concerning whofe origin many 
difputes have arifcn f . The moft probable opinion, nowever^ 
fecms to be, that they were two tribes of native Britains, who 
tt different times had fled from the dominion of the Romans^ 
7 Hume. t ^acpUcrfon. 
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chufing liberty and barren mountains, rather than fertils plains 
and flavcry. 

Upon the mighty inundations of thofe barbarous nations, 
which under the names of Goths and Vandals, invaded the 
Roman empire with infinite numbers, and with danger to 
Rome itfelf, the Roman legions were withdrawn out of Bri- 
tain, with the flower of the Britiih youth, for the defence of 

' the capital and centre of the empire. As the Roman forces 
decreafed in Britain, the Scots and Pids, who had always op- 
pofcd the progrefs of the Romans in this ifland, advanced more 

. boldly into the fouthern parts, carrying terror and defolation 
over the whole country. The eftemmate Britons were fo 
accuftomed to have I'ecourfe to the Romans for defence that 
they again and again implored the return of the Romans, who 
as often drove back the invaders to their mountains and anci- 
ent limits beyond the walls. But thefe enterprizes fenced 
only to protraiSb the miferies of the Britons; and the RcHDans, 
now reduced to extremities at home, and fatigued with thefe 
diftant expeditions, acquainted the Britons that they muft no 
longer look to them for protcSion, and exhorted them to arm 
in their own defence; and that they might leave the ifland 
with a good grace, they afli ft ed the Britons in rebuilding with 
ftone the wall of Severus, betw'ccn Newcaftle and Carlifle, 
which they lined with forts and viratch-towers ; and having 
do.ie this e:ood cilice, took their laf^ farewel of 
A. D, 448. Britain, afier having been mafters of the moft fer- 
tile parts of it, if we reckon from tlie invaiion of 
Julius Caefar, near 50c years. 

The Scots and the Fid:s finding the whole ifland finally de- 
ferted by the Roman legiuns, now regarded the whole as their 
prize, and attacked Severus*s wall with redoubled forces, ra- 
vaged all before them with a fury peculiar to northern nations 
in thofe ages, and which a remembrance of former injuries 
could not fail to infpire. The poor Bri tains, like a hclplefs 
family deprived of their parent and proted^or, already fubdued 
by their own fears, had again recourfe to Rome, and fent over 
their miferable epiiHe for relief, Vvhich was add re fled in thefe 
woids: To Aetius^ thrice conful: Ike grcci::s of the Britons \ 
and, after other lamentable complaints, faid. That the Barha^ 
rians drove themtc the fea^ andihe fca hack to the Barbarians \ 
and they had only the bard choice Uft of perijhing by the /word 
or by the w^ves *. But having no hopes given them by the 
Roman general of any fuccours from that fide, they began to 
confider what other nation they might call over to their rdief. 
Gildas, who viras hiii.fcif a Briton, defcribcs the d^encracy 
of his countrymen at this time in mournful ftrains, and gives 
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fome confufed hints of their officers, and the names of foine 
of their kings, particularly one Vortigern, chief of the Dan- 
monii, hy whofe advice the Britons ft ruck a bargain with two 
Saxon chiefs, Hengift and Horfa, to prote£l them from the 
Scots and Picls, 1 he ifle of Thanet, a fccure and fertile dif- 
tri<a, was allotted for the refidence of thofe German auxili- 
aries, and they were fupplied, according to the treaty, with 
an allowance of cloathing and provifions. Having rcpulfed the 
Scots and'Pifts, the perfidious Hengift, being joined by fuc- 
ceflive colonies of his own countrymen turned his arms againft 
the Britons, and perpetrated a treacherous maflacre during 
the fecurity of a feaft. After a long and violent conteft, the 
Saxons extirpated or enflaved thpfe whom' they had engaged 
to proteft. Different parts of the ifland being fubdued by 
different chieftains, or leaders, feven independent thrones, the 
Saxon heptarchy, were founded by the conquerors, and feven 
families (one of^ which has been continued, by female fuccef- 
iion, to our prefent fovercign) derived their equal and facred 
lineage from Woden, their God of War. 

The Saxon heptarchy comprehended the kingdoms of 
Kent, Northumberland, Eaft-Anglia, Mercia, £flex, SufTcx, 
and WefTex; which laft ultimately fubdued and united the 
whole heptarchy, Egbert, kina: of WefTex, having acquired 
the art of war and government, at the court of 
Charlemagne, united thefe feven independent A. D. 827. 
kingdoms, and thus laid the foundation of the 
kingdom of England. 

About this period Pope Gregory undertook to fend miffioa- 
aries among the Saxons to convert them to chriftianily. It 
is faid, that before his elevation to the papal chair, he chanced 
one day to pafs through the flave-market at Rome, and per- 
ceiving fome children of great beauty who were.fct up for 
fdc, he enquired about their country, and finding they were 
Englifh Pagans, he is faid to have cried out in the Latin lan- 
guage, Non jinglf\ fed yfngeli, forent^ fi ejpnt ChriJIiamy 
They would not be Englifh but Angels, had they boea- 
Chriftians, From that time he was ftruck with an ardent 
defire to convert that unenlightened nation, and ordered a 
monk, named Auftin,and others of the fame fraternity, to un- 
dertake the mif&on into Britain. 

This pious monk, upon bis firft landing In the ifle of 
Thanet, fcnt one of his interpreters to Ethelbert, the Kentifh 
king, declaring he was come from Rome with ofF»^rs of eter- 
nal falvation. The king immediately ordered them to be fu/- 
uifhed with all neceflkries, and ev.n vifitcd them, though 
without declaring himfelf as yet in their favciir. Auflin, 
however, encouraged by this fevourable reception, and now 
feciag a profpe£l of fuccifs, pioceeded with redt>ubled zeal to 
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preach the cofpeL The king openlv efpoufed the Chriftfan 
religion^ while his example wrbught fo rucce(sfu]]y. on his fub- 
jefts, that numbers of them came voluntarily to be baptized, 
their miiHonary loudly declaring againft any coercive means 
towards their convernon. In this manner the other kingdoms, 
one after the other, embraced the faith, and England was ibon 
as famous for its attachment to chriftianity, as it had been 
formerly averie to it. Auftin is accounted tlie iiril archbifhop 
of Canterbury. 

The Anglo-Saxons, during their heptarchy, were governed 
by priefts and monks, who, as they faw it convenient, per- 
fuaded their kings either to (hut thcmfelves up in doifters, or 
to undertake pilgrimages to Rome, where they finifhed their 
days. The bounty of thofe kings to the fee of Rome was 
therefore unlimited ; and Ethelwald, king of Mercia impofed 
9Si annual tax of a penny upon every houfe, which was after- 
wards known by the name' of Peter* s fence^ becaufe paid on 
the holiday of St. Peter ai Vincula^ being the firft of Auguft. 
This tax was imix)fed at firft for the fupport of a college at 
Rome, for the education of Englifh youth, founded by Ina 
king of Weflex, under the name of Rofne-Scot; but in pro- 
cefs of time the popes claimed it as a tribute due to St. Peter 
and his fucceflbrs. 

The criminal laws of the Anglo-Saxons were uncommonly 
mild $ a compenfation in money being fufficient for murder of 
any fpecies, and for the life of perfons of any rank, not ex- 
cepting the king and the archbifhop, whofe head, by the laws 
pf Kent, was eftimated higher than the king's. The price 
of ail kinds of wounds was alfo fettled : and he who was 
caught in adultery with his neighbour's wife, was ordered by 
the laws of Ethclbert to pay him a fine, and buy him another 
wife ; a proof, though fomewhat equivocal, of the eflimation 
in which women were then held. The punifhments for robbery 
were various, but none of them capital *• 

But if the punifhments for crimes among the Anglo-Saxons 
were fingular, their proofs were no lefs fo. When any con- 
troverfy about a fa6t was too intricate for the ignorant judees 
to unravel, they had rcconrfe to what they called the judg" 
mcnt of God; or, in other words, to chance. Their modes 
of confulting that blind divinity were various, but the moft 
common was the ordeal. This method of trial was pradlifed 
either by boiling water or red-hot iron. The water, or iron^ 
was conlecrated" by many prayers, mafles, faftings, and exor* 
cifms, after which the pcrfon accufed either took up, with his 
naked hand, a ftone funk in the water to a certain depthi or 
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carried the iron to a. certain diftance. The hand was imm*?. 
diatcly wrapped up, and the covering fealed for three days } 
and*if, on examining it, there appeared no marks of burning 
or fcaldinffi the pirun accufed was pronounced innocent: if 
othcrwife he was dcclired guilty *. The fame kinds of proof, 
or others equally extravagant, obtained among all the nations 
on the continent J and money, in like manner, was every 
where the atonement for guilt, both in a civil and ccclefiafti* 
cal fenfc. 

During the heptarchy, the venerable Bcde compofed hit 
church-hiftory of Britain, from the coming in of the Saxons^ 
down to the year 731. The Saxon Chronicle is one of the 
oldeft and mofl authentic monuments of hiftory that any na* 
tion can produce, Architedlure, fuch as it was, with ftone 
and gUfs-working, was now introduced into England ; and 
we read of a Northumbrian prelate, who was fervcd iii filvcr* 
plate. 

Egbert, having united the Saxon Heptarchy in his own pcr- 
fon, changed the name of his kingdom into that of Ehgle- 
lond, or England. His profperity excited the envy of the 
northern nations, who, under the name of Danes, then infcft- 
cd the fcas, and from time to time ravaged the Englifh coadi 
but were as often totally defeated ! 

Egbert left his kingdom to his fon Ethelwolf, 
a prince better fitted to wear the cowl than the A. D. 83s, 
crown, during whofe feeble reign the Dknes re- 
turned, and continued their depredations unmolefted. 

Alfred, his youngeft fon fucceeded to the throne, in confer 
quencc of the death of his elder brothers. He was one of the 
greateft princes, both in peace and war, mentioned in hiftorv. 
He fought fcven battles with the Danes with various fuccc/s| 
and wh'en defeated, he found refources that rendered him as 
terrible as before. He was, however, at one time reduced tq 
an uncommon ftate of diftrcfs, being forced to live as a fervant 
to a grazier f. But the human mind is as little fuited to em- 
ployments beneath, as above its capacity : the great Alfred 
made but a bad cow-herd His guardian genius was occupiea 
about higher cares ; and he ftill kept vip a fecret correfpond- 
encc with his brave friends, whom he collc(fted together, and* 
by their affiftance, gave the Danes maiiy fignal overthrows, 
tnl at laft he recovered the kingdom of Enghind, and obliged 
ihc Danes who had been fcttledln it, to fweaf obedience to nijf 
government. 

Alfred, having been educated at Rome, was not only a 
' (choLir, but an author \ aod he tells us himfcif, that upon his 
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accdSon to the throne^ he had fcarcely a lay fubjefl: wli* 
could read Englifh, or ai ccclefiaftic who underftood Latin. 
He rebuilt the city of London, which had been burnt down 
by the Danes, founded the univerfity of Oxford, 
A. D. S95. and was the patron of learned men. His encou- 
ragement of commerce and navigation may fecoi 
incredible' to modern times. He had merchants who traded 
ill Eaft-LiJia jewels; and a celebrated, writer fays*, thatfonie 
of their gems were depofited m the church of Sherbone in his 
' time. He was inexorable againft his corrupt judges, whom he 
iifv.*d to hang up in the public high-ways, as a terror to evil 
doers f. He died at the commencement of the 
A. D. ,901. tenth cer.tu.y ; and his chara£ler is fo completelv 
amiable* and heroic, that he is juftly dignified 
with the epithet of the Great. 

On the death of Alfred, England relapfed into barbarifm ; 
and though his fon Edward the elder was a brave prince, yet 
t\ c Danes renewed their invafions. ' His fucceflbr, Athelftan, 
was, fuch an encourager of commerce as to make a law, that 
every merchant who made three voyages on his own account 
to the Mediterranean, fhould be put upon a footing with a 
Tbancy or nobleman of the firll rank J. 

During the weak adminiftration of fucceeding princes, the 
Danes by degress became poflefled of the fineft part of the 
country. Etlielred endeavoured meanly to compound with 
them for his fafcty, by agreeing to pay them 30,0001. which 

was levied by way of tax§, and was the firft 
A. D. roo2. land-tax in England. He afterwards, with a 

cruelty incident to weak minds, formed the de- 
sign of maflacring the Danes, in the kingdom, which he partly 
carried \pXo execution. Sweyn king of Denmark took ven- 
geance on the Englifli for the flaughter of his 
AD. 1013. countrymen, and compelled E their ed to feek re- 
/uge in the court of his brother-in-lawj Richard 
duke of Normandy. 

His fon, Edmond Ironfide, after having bravely ftruggled 
for the independence of his kingdom, was at laft betrayed by 
his general, Edric, and obliged to divide his dominions with 
Canute, fon of the Dani(h king, Sweyn. Edmond furvived 
this divifion only a month, being murdpred at 
A- D. 1017. Oxford by two of his chamberlains> whoie trea- 
chery made way for the acceiBon of Canute the 
Dane, to the throne of England. This prince, by the con- 
queft of Norway became the moft powerful monarch of his 
.t^Uie; being fovereign of Denmark, Norway, and England* 

• Willif,m of Malmelbury. f Dr. Henry. 

^ Macpiicrioft. ' 5 Tliis tax wg« ^9\\t^ Daocgdt 
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Of Harold Harefoot, and Hardicanute, his fons and fuccef- 
fors, nothinj; is recorded that merits your attention ; only that 
on the death of Hardicanute, the Engh'fh (hook ofF the Danifh 
yoke, and placed on the throne of his anceftors, Edward fur- 
named the confeflbr, fon of the unfortun ite Ethelred. Though 
an excellent prince, he difgufted the Englrfh by his partiahty 
to the Normans, among whom he had been educated ; and he 
declared William duke of Normandy, his coafm, to be his 
fucceflbr. The reign of Edward is remarkable for an expe- 
dition, againft Macbeth, who murdered Duncan, king of 
Scotland, and ufurped his throne ♦• 

On the death of Edward, Harold) the fon of earl Godwin, 
took poffeflion of the vacant throne.; but his right was dif- 
puted by the duke of Normandy, and thcfe two rivals prepared 
to determine the matter by the fword. With .refpeft to 
William, the enterprife was bold and hazardous. The Eng- 
lilh were a formidable n;ation, with a courageous and ambiti* 
ous prince at their head. The fate of war is uncertain'. 
Thefe obftacles fo far from intimidating, did but the more 
Invigorate William's courage. Crowds of adventurers flock 
to his ftandard, and he foon has an army compofed of chofen 
warriors, ready to conquer or to die. Every thing was fa- 
vourable to William. The fpirit of chivalry, which braved 
every danger, was then at its height in Europe. The Nor- 
mans had every where been fuccefsful. Alexander II. who 
then filled the pontifical chair, declared Harold an ufurper, 
excommunicated him, and his adherents, and, to encourage 
William, fenf him a confecratcd banner, with a ring adorned 
with feme of St. Peter's hair. Thus an entcrprize, concerted 
with ambitious views, and the execution of which muft be 
attended with injiiftice and violence, was covered with the 
great cloak of religion f. 

William fet iail from Valery with a numerous fleet, and, 
an army of 60,000 chofen warriors landed upon the coaft of 
Suflex, and foon after came to a decifive battle, 
at a place called Haftings in that county. 'I he A. D. 1066. 
fight continued from morning to funiet; and 
Harold, after performing prodigies of valour, was flain with 
two of his brothers, and left to the more fortunate William 
the victory and the crown. Thus ended the Saxon monan. 
chy in England, which had continued for more than fix hun- 
dred years. 

The Saxons were well flcilled in the art of painting on 
glafs, fome monuments of which remain. The famous "St. 
Dunftan, was cfteemed an excellent painter by his contempo- 
raries, and employed his pencil in religious fubjefts. 
• ShakcQ.€ar, f Hume. 
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AH nations, even in their rudeft ftate, have dKcovered t 
ftrong propenfity to fublime drains of poetry. Of all the 
arts, poetry was the moft admired and cultivated by the inha* 
bitants of this ifland ; hence the beautiful relics of ancient 
fong. In thofe rude times, every great man had his bard, wha 
<irew up the annals of his family in vcrfe, and fune them, ii\ 
order to imprefs them on the memory, and hand them down 
to pofterity, Alfred, who was himfelt a poet, and made verfes 
cm purpofe to civilize his fubje<£ls, encouraged and rewarded 
men of poetical genius. Princes in that age were delighted 
to hear the verfes of their bards, to read their works, and 
commit them to memory* The poems of the northern bards 
produced the moft furprifing efFe<Sts on thofe that heard thcm« 
The turbulent paifions were ronfcd or foothed, according to 
the nature of their ftrains. The power of mufic a£Ung upon 
thepaffions, is better felt than defcribed. 

The ancient Britons, Anglo Saxons, Scots, Irifb, and other 
northern nations, were fond of, and cultivated the mufical art* 
In thofe days every one who courted eftccm, was at pains to 
be acquainted with vocal and inftrumental mufic. To be 
ignorant of this art was held difgraccful. The favourite 
mufical inftrument of our anceftors, and of all the nations of 
Europe, yn% the harp. By the laws of Wales, the harp was 
one of three things necefiary to conftitute a gentleman ; and 
none but gentlemen were allowed to play on it. The king 
had his harper. They had other mulical inftruments, parti- 
cularly the fmall pipe and bagpipe, the flute and tabor. The 
power of mufic is amafingly great. A king oC Norway and 
nis courtiers were, by the martial ftrains of a-^arper, roufed 
into fuch frantic rage, that, had they not been prevented, they 
would have fallen by mutual wcunds *• 

*' The origin of drinking healths, is placed in the time of 
** the Anglo-Saxons. The old health, by hiftorians reported 
** to have been drank by Rowena, daughter or niece cf Hen- 
^ gift, to Vortigern, king of the Britons, was after this fafliion. 
« She came into the room, where the king and the gucfts 
« were fitting, and making a low obedience to him, (he faid, 
« Be of good health, lord king ;" then having drank, (he pre- 
fentcd it on her knees to the king, who, being told the mean- 
ing of what (he fnid, and the cuftom, took the cup, faying, 
« 1 drink your health," and drank alfo. 

** Drunkenncfs was brought into Britain by the Danes, 
^ who were fuch immoderate tbpers in the reign of Edear -$ 
^ and fo much did their bad example prevail with the EngTi(h, 
^ that hc» by the advice of Dunftan, archbifhop of Canterbury,' 

• Dr. Henry. 
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<< put down many ale-houfes, fofFerine only one tq be in a vilr 
^^ lage, or fmall town. And, he alfo farther ordained, 'that 
<^ pins or nails ihould be faftened in drinking cups or horns, 
<< at ftated diftances, and tkat whoever (hould drink beyond 
<^ thefe marks at one draught, ihould be obnoxious to fevere 
^ punifiiment. > 

. " The heroiftn of the Danes was fullied with vanity, and .. 
^ their diflipa^ions were ina<5tive. The Danifh kings, and 
« heroes always carried a poet with them to battle, to immor* 
" talize their prowefs 5 and they filled up their leifure hours 
^ with chefs, dice, and backgammon. The laft game was 
<^ invented about this period in Wales, and derives its name 
" from back, little, and cammon, battle. 

^^ As the Englifh are compounded of diiFerent nations, fo 
^ manly fortitude and valour are truly Britifh ; the Sa;fcons 
^< budded upon the original ftock, the gentler virtues ; and 
<^ the Danes ingrafted c ruelty, intemperance, and all the boi- 
^ fterous paffions which agitate the moft violent tempers ; (o 
^ that the natives of this country derive intrepidity from the 
^( Britons, politenefs from the Saxons, and barbarity from the 
« Danes ♦." 

In thofe days, an acre of land was eftimated at oneihilling, 
a horfe at two (hillings, an ox at fix fhillings, a cow at four 
{hillings, and a fheep at one (hilling f. 

Liberty was well uuderftood and guarded by the Saxon in- 
(litutions ; and we owe to them at ^ts day the moft valuable 
privileges of the £ngli(h fubjeds. 
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CHAP. LXXVIII. 

WillUm the Conqueror '^■••^ Doomfday-Boeks ''^ Origin of th€ 
ff^ars between England and France^'^Murder of Becket'-^ 
Henry IL fubmits to be fcourged by Monks'^^hurch plat€ 
melted down to pay Richard's ranfom* 

TMMEDIATELY after the battle of Haftings, William 
•*• marched to London 'with the pope's banner displayed ; the 
principal inhabitants met him at the gates, and of^red him a 
crown which diey could not keep from him. Crowned at 
Weftminfter, in the prefence of m^ny of the Englifh and 

N6rman nobility, William reduced the reft of the kingdom to 

» 

* Strutt. t Fleetwood. 
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his obedience. He confirmed the privileges of London, and 
other cities, fhewed great aitability to his new fubjedls, and 
appeared to have nothing more at heart, than that the Eng- 
lifh a.-id Normans Ihould become one people. In a word, 
he conducted himfelfj not a$ a conqueror, but as the nation's 
rightful fovereign. -Thofe beginnings were but fhort-livcd, 
and the EngliUi found, that, in William, they had gotten a 
mafter and a tyrant. A revolt, whilft abfent in Normandy, 
furniflied him with a pretext for exercifmg his tyrannical dif- 
pofitlon. The EngliOi were fpoiled of their property, and 
made the flaves of a defpot. The Saxon laws were aboiifhed, 
and thofe of Normandy fubftituced in their place. All plead- 
ings were commanded to be in the Norman tongue; for 
William would have no other language fpoken in England, 
but that of the conqueror; and to this is owing that predomi^ 
nating mixture of French at prefent to be found in our lan- 
guage. 

He caufcd a general furvey to be made, and an account to 
be taken of the villains, or ferviie tenants, flaves, and live ftock 
upon each eilate ; all which were recorded in a book called 
Doomfday-boolc, which is now kept in the Exchequer. 

His fon Robert, who had been appointed governor of Nor- 
mandy, aflumed the government as fovereign of that province, 
in which he was favoured by the king of France. This gave 
rife to the wars between England and France, which have 
continued longer, drawn more noble blood, and been attended 
with more memorable atchievements, than any other national 
quarrel we i:ead of in ancient or modern hiftory. 

William, after a reign of twenty-one years, 
A. D. 10S7. died while befieging Mantz. The fpirit of this 
" monarch, fays an elegant hiftorian *, was bold 

and enterprifmg, yet guided by prudence ; and his exorbitant 
ambition, which lay little uiwer the reftiaints of juftice, and 
fiill lefs under thofe of humanity, ever fubmitted to the di<^tes 
of reafon and found policy. Though not infenfiblc to gene- 
rofity, he was hardened againft compaffion ; and he feemed 
equally oflentatious, and ambitious of eclat, in his clemency 
and in his vengeance. 

William was fucceeded in the duchy of Normandy by his 
cldeft fon J^obert, and in the kingdom of England by his fe- 
cond fon William, fur-named Rufus, whofe violent and tyran- 
nical reign continued forty years. He built Wcftminfter-hall 
as it now ftands, and added feveral works to the Tower, which 
he furrounded with a wall and a ditch. 

On his death, Henry I. furnamed Beauclerc, on account of 
his learning, ufurped the throne, which was the inh|ritance 

* Hume. 
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of his elder brother, Robert of Normandy. This prince go- 
veraed with feverity. His domeftic misfol-tunes were very 
great. His only fon William, who had attained his eighteenth 
yatir> had accompanied him in an expedition into Normandy, 
but periflied on his return, with ail his retinue. The roya. 
youth w^ anxious to get firft to land \ and the captain of the 
veflel, being intoxicated with liquor, heedlefsiy ran hen on a* 
rock, where (he was immediately daihed to pieces* Th^ 
king was (0 much affeiSled bv the news, that he is fapnever 
to have finiled more. His daughter Matilda marriea Geof« 
frey Pkntagenet, fon of the count of Anjou. Henry dy« 
iag pf a furfeit in the 78th year of hi« age, detained the fuc-i 
c^on of the kingdom to bis daughter } but his nephew 
Stephen ufurped the throne. Thedeipotifm of the king, the 
licentioufnefs of the nobles, and the oppreffion of the people, 
invited and encouraged the earl of Gloucefter, 
and DaVid king of Scotland, to take up arms in A. D. 1138. 
fupport of Matilda's right. A long and bloody * 

war enfued, which, after various fucceflesi terminated \x\ the 
fucceflion being fecured to Henry of Anjou, Matilda's fon. 

On the death of the ufiirper, Henry II. furnamed Planuge* 
net was invefted with the fupreme power. He was the greateft 
prince of his time. He began his reign with re-cftablifhing 
iuftice and good order, to which the KngUfh world had been 
long a ft ranger. He attempted next to reform the abufes of 
the church, but was pppofed in all his meafures by Becket, 
archbifllop of Canterbury. The Roman Pontiff ana the king 
of France, efpoufcd the eaufe of this haughty prelate. Henry, 
dreading the fentence of th^'^ommuntcation, fubmitted with 
relu£UfK:e, and was heard to fay, in the anguiih of his heart, 
<' Is there none who will revenge his monarch's caufe upon 
<^ this audacious ptieft V* Thefe words reached the ears of 
four knights, whc^ without aifuainting Henry of^etr inten«« 
tions, went over to England, where they beat out Becket'a 
brains, before the altar of his own chureh at 
Caneerbury. The murdered prdate was can* A. D. 178^* 
Aonised. 

Henry w*8 in* no condition to fecond the blind obedience 
of his knights ; add the public refentment rofe fo high, on the 
luppofition that he Was privy to the murder, that he fubmitted 
to be fcourged by Monks at the tomb of the pretended mar«« 
tft* Having thus foothed the pope, the king undertook the con« 
queft of Ireland; an enterprize which he bad long meditated, 
but which had been deferred by reafonof his quarrels with the 
primate. This expedition proved fuccefsful. Though vi£^ 
riotts in all quarters, and crowned with glory, this oeft and 
Sloft- indulgent of parents was obliged to maintain war ags^inft 

Vox,. I. £ f his 
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his own fiunlly* His kM rebelled, and were fupported hf 
the kings of France and Scotland. This barbarous behavi* 
•ur preyed upon his fpirits, and foon put a period to his life. 

Richard I. furnamed Coeur de Lion, from his 
A. p. 11S9. great courage, fucceeded his father. This ro- 

mantic^prince embarked in the crufades. After 
feveral glorious, but firuitlefs campaigns, he made a truce of 
diree years with Saladin emperor of the Saracens ; and in hit 
return to England he was treacheroufly furprifed by the duke 
of Auftria, who, fent him a prifoner to the emperor Henry 
VI. His ranfom was fixed by the fordid emperor fo high % 
that the raifing of it proved to be a matter of greater diffi- 
culty. All the church plate was melted down, mi a tax was 
laid on all perfons, both ecdefiaftical and fecular, of a fourth 
part of their annual income f* Richard, upon his return, der 
dared war aeainft France, in which he was killed| in the 
4ind year of his age, and the icth of his reign. 



CHAP- ,LXXIX. 

John Jays htr erown and ngalia at tho foot of the Pope*s U^ 
late-^ Magna Charta granted — John^s treatment of ^ 
^ew"^ Coronation* dinner ef Edward L^^^ Cruel deati of 
Uuuard IL^^Jnfiitutton of the Order of the Garter by 
Edwatd IIL^^Henry V^ -r Battle of Jgincourt-^Origin 
of the Houfe of Tudor. 

RICHARD leaving no iflu^^was fucceeded by his brother 
John, whofc reign is infamous in Englifh hiflory. He 
loft his continental dominions ; and foon af&r embroiled him- 
felf with the fee of Rome, concerning the ele£tion of an arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury. The kingdom viras laid under the 
fentence of an interdid, and John was excomhiunicated and 
depofed. Dreading a French invafton, he rendered himfelf a 
triDUtary to the pope, and laid his crown and regalia at the 
foot of the legate Pandulph, who kept them for five davs. By 
this ddpicablc fubmiffion to the Roman pontiiF, by which he 
became flill more contemptible, he was reftored. The Eng- 
lifh bnrons, uking advantage of the king's meannefs and der 
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Wementy had recQurfe to arms, and extortid 

/ram him Magna Charta^ dt the Great Charter, A. D. ixx^. 

which was hgned at Runnymede, 'between 

Windfor ^nd btains, a fpot ever finCe defervedly celebrated^ 

and even hallowed by every zealous lover of libertv* 

The moft valuable ftipulation in this charter, ana the grand 
ilecurity of the live^, liberties, and properties of Englifbmea, 
was the following ccuiccflion. ^^ No freeman fhall be appre« 
^ hended or imprifoned, or difleifed, or outlawed, or banifhed^ 
" or any other way deftroyed \ nor will we go upon him^ nor 
" will we fend upon him, except by the legal judgment of his 
^peers^ or by the law of the iand^" The ftipulation next 
in importance feems to oe the flngular conceifion, ^^ That to 
^ no man will we fell^ to no man will we delay rights and 
" juftice/' Thefe conceiHons fhew, in a very ftropg lijht, 
the violences and iniquitous practices of the Anglo-Normaa 
princes. 

Though this charter be deemed the foundation of Englifh 
liberty, yet, it is only, in great meafure, a renewal of tnofe 
immunities which the barons and their followers had poiTefTed 
under the Saxon princes, and which they claimed by the char- 
ters of Henry I. and Henry II. As the principles of liber- 
ty, however, came to be more enlarged, and property to be 
better fecured, this charter, by various fubfequent a(5ls and 
explanations, came to be applicable to every Englifh fubje^, 
as well as to the barons, knights, and burgefles. John had 
icarcely ftgned It, but he retracted, and called upon the popa 
for prote£lion, when the barons withdrew their allegiance from 
John, and transferred it to Lewis, the eldeft fon of Philip Au- 
guftus, king of France, Tljis gave umbrage to the pope ; 
and the barons, being apprehenfive of their country becoming 
a province of France, returned to John's allegiance i but he 
was unable to protect them, till the pope refufed 
t0-coniirm the title of Lewis. Johtf died in the A. D. tix4. 
28th year of his reign, and the 49th of his agef 
juft as he had a glimpfe of refuming his authority. The city 
of London owes fome of her privileges to John. The mSitQ 
of mayor, beftfre his reign wa» for life ; but itt gafre them a 
charter to choofe a mayor out of their own 4ody, annually, 
and to e\c& their {herifis and common council annually, as at 

prefentf* « 

Th^ principal barons agreed to acknowledge ^e authority 
of hia fon Henry III. who was a weak prince, and obliged 
Lewis to evacuate th^ kingdom* To this reign we are irt^ 

* Magns^ Charta; Art« xxxii. f Guthrie. - 
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debted for the firft outlines of the Briti{h houfe 
A. D. 1265. of Commons. A parliament was held at Ox- 
ford, and returns ordered to be made, not on! j 
«f two knights from every ihire, but alfg of deputies from the 
boroughs *• A fecond order of men was then introduced into 
the national counciL The earl of Leicefter rebelled ; but at 
the battle of Everiham, was defeated and killed. Henry died 
in the 56th year of his reign, the longcfrin the Britifh annals, 
but one continued fcene of diibrder and anarchy. To thefe 
ftruggles, however, we, in great meafure, owe the liberties rf 
the prefent day. 

Intereft, during this period, amounted to an enormous 
height, as might be expeaed from the b».rbarifin of the times, 
and men*s ignorance of commerce* There are inftances erf 
50 L per cent, being paid for money, which tempted the Jews 
to remain in England, notwithftanding the grievous oppref* 
iions they laboured under, from the bigotry of the age and 
Henry's extortions. King John, his fether, once demanded 
10,000 marks from a Jew at Briftol ; and on his refufal, or- 
dered'' one of hfs teeth to be drawn every day, till he ihould 
confent. The Jew loft feven teeth, and then paid the fum 
feouired of him f. 

Edward I. fumamed Longihanks, Henry's fon, remarkable 
for the intrepidity of his charafter, fucceeded. He invited aH, 
who held of his crown in capitCj to his coronation dinner, 
which confifted of 278 bacon hogs, 450 hogs, 440 oxen, 43a 
ibeep, 22,600 hens and capons, and 13 fat goats t* From 
this we may form fome idea of die luxury of the times. Alex- 
sAider III. king of Scodand was at the folemnity, and on thiy 
occaJion 500 horfes were tet loo{e, to be the property of fuch 
as could catch them. 

Edward confirmed Magna Charta, and attacked the Welch, 
who unconquered by thq Saxons, had prefcrved their inde- 
pendence. He obligf d their prince Lewellyn, after a de(pe- 
tate reiiftance, to fubmit, and united Wales to 
A. D. 1*82. the crown df England, the principality of the 

king^s elJeft fon. By a barbasous policy, he 
ordered aQ the* Welch bards to be collefted together and put 

td death. Edward afterwards meditated the fub- 
A. D. 1J07. jexStion of Scotland; but expired atCarlifle, in 

advancing ko complete the conqueft. 
* The feeble ahd inaolent Edward II. though enjoined by 
his father, with his laft breath, to profecute the war, and never 
to defift till he had finally fubdued the* kingdom of Scotlanrfj 

♦ Rymer. f Dr. Heary. ♦ Rymcr. 
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tfter a few weak efforts, relinquifhed the projeft. He dif- 
gufted the nation by his attachment to mean favourites. His 
queen, Ifabella, entered into a confpiracy againft him^ with 
on? Roger Mortimer, her gallant, and other difiatisfied barons, 
who accufed the kijig of incapacity for government, depofed 
and inhumanly murdered him in prifon, by holding him down 
violently with a table^ which they threw upon him, and thruft- 
ing into his fundament a horn, through which they burnt his 
bowels with a red-hot iron *• Thus peri(hed the unfortunate 
Edward IL a prince bora to obey minifters, not to govern a 
. kingdom. 

Edward IIL had fpirit and abilities fufHcient to avenge the 
death of his father. His mother's paramour, Mortimer, was 
feized by his order and periflied by the hand of the hangman. 
This youthful and ambitious monarch claimed the kingdom 
of France, in right of his mother, the daughter 
of Philip the fair. A war with France enfued, A. D. 133?. 
the event of which was profperous. His heroic 
fon called the Black Prince, from the colour of his armour, 
won the battle of CreflV. They were again defeated in the 
battle of Poiftiers, and John, the French king, taken prifoner 
and brought to London. Thefe fplendid fucceffeS were of 
no real advantage to England. In the conclufion of Edward's 
iife, his fortunes declined. An extravagant attachment to 
Alice Pierce, a young lady of wit and beauty, gave fuch ge- 
neral difguft as to become the objeA of a parliamentary re- 
monftrance. The king did pot long furvive the death of his 
amiable fon, the prince of Wales. He expired in the 54ft 
year of his reign j one of the longeft, and though the latter, 
days were indeed fomewhat obfcured by the infirmities and 
follies of age, yet it certainly was one of the moft glorious in 
the Engliin annals. 

To uiis prince we owe the inftitution of the 
military order of the garter, in emulation of A. D. 1350^ 
fome orders of knighthood, of a like nature, 
which had been eftablifhed in different parts of Europe, A 
ftory prevails, though not fupported bv ancient authority, 
that Edward's miftrels, commonly fuppoCed to be the countefs 
of Sali(bury, dropped her garter at a court ball ; that the king 
ftooped and took it up ; when obferving fome of his courtiers 
to fmile, as if they had fufpedled another intention, he held up 
the trophy, and called out, Honi foit qui mal y penfe : 
" Evil to him that evil thinks!" And as every incident of 
gallantry in thofe times was magnified into a matter of 
impor^ncs, he inflitutcd the order of the garter. In commer 
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tnoration of this ev«nt) though not without political viewSy 
and gave thefe words as the motto of the order. Frivolous as 
fuch an origin may feem, it is perfectly fuicabie to die manners 
of that age, and, as a profound hiftorian remarks, it is difficult 
by any other means to account either for. the feemingly un- 
meaning terms of the motto, or the peculiar badge of the 
garter, which' appears to have no reference to any purpofe 
either of military ufe or ornaments *. 

His fucceflbr Richard I L fon of the black prince, was little 
able to recover what had been loft through the dotage of 
bis grandfather. A poll-tax of three groats a-head, on every 
perfon male and female, above fifteen yciirs of age, excited 
a moft formidable infurre^ioo headed by Wat Tyler, which 
was quelled by the prudence and courage of Richard. His 
fpirited behaviour at this jundture, raifed the higheft expeda«» 
tions concerning him. But the prefages of youth arc often 
fallacious ! He was a ilave to unworthy favourites. Having 
confifcated the eitate of his uncle, Henry duke of Lancafter, 
be rebelled, depofed, and murdered che king f. Thus began 
the conteft between the houfes of York and Lancafler. 

The duke of Lancafter afc ended the Englifh 
A. D. 1399. throne under tlic name of Henry IV. and wa^ 

the fon of John of Gaunt duke of Lancafler> 
fourth fon of Edward III. In his turbulent reign we find 
little worth notice, except the a<S for burning the followers of 
WickliflFe, a fecular prieft, educated at Oxford, who, during 
the reigns of Edward III. and Richard il. had preached the 
(fcftrine of reformation. 

Henry V. his fon began his reien with applaufe. He had 
pafled his youth in the riot of plcalure, debauchery, and extras 
vagancies of every kind j but on his coming to the thrune> 
the cloud which his wild condud had thro^ over his charac- 
ter, vanifhed, and it appeared brighter than if it had never 
been fhaded by any errors. The hrft ftep of the young king 
was to fupprefs all party diffisntions: then, taking advantage of 
tjie civil difordcrs of France, he determined to profecute the 
Engliih claim to the crown of that kingdom* 
A. D. 141 5. He coUe^ed a condderable force, and gained the 
glorious viSory of Agincourt. He purfued his 
fuccefs, and having recruited his forces and finances, marched 
to the gates of Pprjs* A treaty of peace followed, in which 
Henry was nominated regent, and acknowledged heir to th^ 
crown ] and marrying Catherine, the daughter of the French 
king, Charles Vl. received the kingdom of France as hep 
(iowery. Th^ glory of Hcju-y, now at the height, was fud- 

* Hum?, f WaUingham. 
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4enly reflrained by the h^d ^ nature. He wis feized with 
ft malady, which tne furgeons of that age wanted (kill to treat 
with judgment, namely a fiftula, which put a pefiod to his 
life, in the tenth year of his rcign. 

Catherine of France, his widow, married foon after bi^ 
des^th fir Owen Tudor, a gentleman of Wales, (aid to be de- 
fcended from the ancient princes of that country, She bort 
him two fons ; the eldeft of whom was created earl of Rich- 
mond, the fecond earl of Pembroke. The family of Tudor, 
firft raifed to diftin&ion by this alliance, afterwards mouatfti 
the throne of England in the perfon of Heory VIL 
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HENRY VI. was only nine months old when he was 
proclaimed king of England and of France, He was 
a weak and contemptible prince* The French monarchy 
Charles VII. gradually recovered his kingdom. Joan of Arc^ 
called the maid of Orleans, a phenomenon hardly to be pa- 
mlleied in hiftory, compelled the Engliih to raife the fiege or 
Orleans, and eftablifhed Charles on his throne. She muft 
have poflefled an amazing fund of fagacity as well as valour; 
though fhe was of the loweft extrsU^ion, and bred a cow- 
keeper, and fometimes a helper at ftables in public inns. 

England was now rent to pieces by inteftine commotions. 
The incapacity of the king appeared everv day in a ftronger 
light. , Richard, duke of York, defcended oy his mother from 
Pnilippa, only daughter of the duke of Clarence, fecond fon or 
Edward IIL afpired to the throne. Hoftilities commenced ; 
and after various fuccefs, the duke perifhed in the 
•battle of Wakefield. Edward his fon prepared A. D. 1460. 
to revenge his ftither's death. A bloody war 
fucceeded, which terminated in the imprifonment of the unfor- 
tunate Henry, and the promotion of Edward duke of York to 
the throncp 

The animofity between the two contending families became 
implacable \ ana the nation, divided in its afre£tions, took dif- 
ferent fymbols of party. The adherents of the houfe of Lan- 
eafter chofe> as their mark of diftin£t;ion> the red rofe ; thofe 
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of York affupied die white. Thcfe civil wart Were kndwii 
over Europe, by die naoie of die quarrel between die tw§ 
rcfeu 

Edward IV. having made his way to die dirone through a 
fceiie of war) havoc^ and devaftation, endeavoured to eftablifh 
himfclf by a<^ of tyranny and cruelty. Crowned icing by the 
hands of Guy earl of Warwick, Edward was ungrateful to his 
champion and benebdior. The earl, refenti^g his ungenerotis 
conduct, rebelled^ depofcd the king, and replaced Henry on. 
fhe Engliih dirone. Edward fled (o Holland. This«evdu- 
tion was of a fhort duradon. The young king foon returned^ 
and gaining die vidlory of Barnett, in which Warwick was 
killed, recovered his kingdom. From this time he funk into 

indolence and pleafure. A violent diftempcr, 

A. D. 1483.- occafioned by his irregularities, terminated his 
life, at die age of 42. 

The invention of printing, which is generally fuppofed to 
have been imported into England by William Caxton, and 
which received fome counteiiance from Edward, is the chief 
glory of hif; reign. This invention appeared to the worid fo 
extraordinary, that thofc. who firft exhibited fpecimens, were 
thought to have done it by the power of magic. The vulgar 
always ignorant, and who judge by what they ice, coniider a 
perfon who has ftiewn ingenuity in any furpri/ing inventioa 
or difcovery, as having more art than his own. 

The art of prindng is one of the grcatsft blcifmgs heaven 
has beftowed upon mankind. Tiie liberty of the preis is, to 
a fi'ce nation, the palladium of her liberties. By means of 
printing, every branch of ufeful knowledge is conveyed to the 
public \ and we can procure, at a fmall expence, by the iame 
means, proper information on any fubjedl, for the right im- 
provL-ment and condud of life. More efpecially, the inven- 
don of printing has, by means of the fcripcures printed in the 
vulgar tongue, diffufed among Chriftians the knowledge of 
true religion, unadulterated by the comments and traditions of 
fallible men. It is faid, that printing may equally ferve as the 
vehicle of truth, or of error. True, this is an inconvenience, 
but an Inconvenience greatly over-balnnced by the many ad- 
vantages refulting from it. Ignorance multiplies errorSf 
whereas knowledge is the way to know and confute thenu 
If 'with die affiftance of books wc attain knowledge but by 
flow degrees ; without thefe helps vire would ftill have been 
unable to diftinguiih truth from error. The beft thinj^ may 
be abufcd, nay are often abufed, but this is no conchmve ar- 
gument agatnft their ufefulnefs. Since the invention of print- 
ing, the principles of philofophy, of morals, and religion have 
been communicated to the world> a vSry great advantage to 

the 
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the caufe of hunianity> and to the progrefe of true learning 
aKnd fcience. 

The books printed bv Caxton are moftly re-tranflations, or 
compilations from the French or Monkifh Latin \ but it mu/t 
be acknowledged) at the fame time, that literature, after this 

S^riod, made a more rapid and general progrefs among the 
nglifli than it did in any other European nation. The fa^ 
mous Littleton, judge of the common pleas, and Fortefcue, 
chancellor of England, Aourifhedat this period. 

Edward V. was only thirteen years of age, when he fuc- 
ceeded his fether in the kingdom. This young prince, and 
his brother, the duke of York, were privately aflaffinatcd by 
their uncle, Richard, duke of Gloucefter, who ufurped the 
throne. Sir Robert Brakenbury, conftable of the Tower) 
icfuflng to have any hand in the murder of the innocent 
youths, the ufurper gave the government of the Tower to fir 
James Tyrrell, for one night. He choofe three aflbciate<;, 
whom he employed to execute his b&rbarous commiifion, and 
condu^^ed theffi, about midnight,, to the door of the chamber, 
where the princes were lodged. They were in bed, and fallen 
into a profouhd fleep. The ruffians fufFocated them vtritli 
bolfters and pillows, and afterwards {hewed their naked bodies 
to Tyrrell, who ordered them to be buried at the foot of the 
fiaircafe under a heap of ftones ^ 

Attempts have been made to invalidate the particulars of 
this relation, and even to bring into queftion the hOt it leads 
to cftablifh f. ^ But the Angular magnanimity, probity, arid 
*^ judgment of Sir Thomas More,'' fays an excellent hifto« 
rlan, ^ make his narrative an evidence beyond all exception* 
** He may juftly be efteemed a cotemporary with regard to 
^* the murcfer of the two princes; for though he was but five 
*^ years of age when that event happened, he lived and was 
*^ educated among the perfons concerned in the principal 
^^ traiifadlions durmg the adminiftration of Richard III. This 
^ authority, therefore, is irrefiftible \ and fufficient to over^ 
^ balance an hundred little doutts^ and fcruples^ and objec-- 
« tions J." 

All cotemporary writers, both En^lifh and foreign, charge 
Richard, diredly or indirectly, with the murc^r of his 
nephews. ** As foon as Richard accepted the foverelenty," 
fays one, « Edward V. and his brother the duke of i ork, 
** were put under Jnrer keeping in the Tower, in fuch wife 
^ that they never after came abroad ^'^ Another openly ac- 
cufes him of it, and fupports his accufacion with very ftrong 

♦ Sir Thoma» More, f Walpol«'s Iliftmic. Doubts. { Hume. 
§ Fabian. 
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circumftanccs. The court of France, he tells us, uns fe 
much ftrOck with horror at Richard's treaibn and ufurpation, 
that the Englifh ambaflador was refufed an audience ^. 

The multiplied crimes, and atrocious vices of this ufurpcr 
and murderer filled the kingdom with fo much horror that a 
confpiracy was formed in fevour of the young earl of Rich- 
mond fj who by his mother was defcended from John of 
Gaunt) duke of Lancafter, fon of Edward III. and was the 
only remaining branch of the Lancaftrian family. Richmond 
encountered the tyrant at Bofworth^ and obtained a complete 
viftory. Richard, after dilplaying mod aftonifhing adis of 
perforii^ valour, was killed, having been firft abandoned by a 
maiadivifion of his army, under lord Stanley and his brother. 

Richard founded the fociety of heralds ; an inftitution, 
which, m his time, was found neceffary to prevent drfputes 
amon^g great families. He was the firft Englifh king who. 
appointed a confuj for the fuperintendency of Endilb com? 
merce abroad ; one Strozzi being nominated for Fife, with 
an income of the fourth part of one per cent.' on all goods of 
Kngliflimen imported to, or exported from thence. 



CHAP. LXXXL 

Henry Vlh-^Teomen appointed — Star Chamber '—Per kin 
Warheck — Henry VllL writes againjl Luther — Wolfey^^ 
Henry Jhakes off the authority of the fee of Romcj and dt^ 
dares himfelf head of the National Church* 

HENRY of Lancafter, earl of Richmond, having mar* 
ried the princefs Elizabeth, eldeft daughter to Edward 
1 V . put an end to the long and bloody wars between the con» 
tending houfes of York and Lancafter. Henry VII. however, 
refted his right upon conqueft, ai\d feemed to pay little regard 
to the advantages of his marriage. His adminiftration was 
wife and politic. Of his power, however, he was jealous to 
a fault; for he fliut up the earj of Warwick, fon to the duke 
of Clarence, brother to Edward IV. a clofe prifoner in the 
^rowcr, though he was but a boy, and though nothing was 
pijedged agaiim him but his propinquity to the houfe of York. 
He was the firft who inftltuted that guard called Teomertj 
which ftill (ubfifts, and, in imitation of his predeceffor he 

* Cf'Riiws, f Graridfon of fir Owen Tvidor and Caihctinc of France. 
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gave an Irrecoverable blow to the dangerous privileges afllim- 
cd by the barons, in abolifhing liveries and retainers, by 
which every malefaSor couW flielter himfelf, from the law, 
on a/IUming a noblenuin's livery, and attending his perfon. 
Some rebellions happened in the beginning of his reign, but 
they were eafily fupprefled j as was uie impofture of Lambert 
Simncl, who pretended to be the imprifoned earl of War- 
wick. Simnel was taken prifoner, and after being employed 
in the king's kitcheni was made one of his fakoners. 

The defpotic court of Star*chamber owed its original to 
Henry; but at the fame time, it muft be acknowledged, that 
he pafled many adls, efpecially for trade and navigation, that 
were highly for the benefit of his fubjefis. They expreffed 
their gratitude by the great fupplies and benevolence they 
afforded him } ana, as a nnifhing ftroke to the feudal tenures, 
an a£l pailed by which the barons and gentlemen of landed 
interefts were at liberty to fell and mortgage their lands with- 
out fines or licences for the alienation. 

Henry, after encountering and furmounting many diffi- 
culties both in France and Ireland, was attacked in the pof-r 
feffion of his throne by one Perkin Warbeck, who pretended 
to be the duke of York, fecond fon to Edward ly, and was 
acknowledged as fuch bv the duchcfs of Burgundy, Edward^s 
fifter. We fliall not follow the adventures of this young 
man, which were various and uncommon ; but it is certain 
that many of the Englifh, as well as the courts of finance and 
Scotland, believed him to b^ what he pretended. Henry en- 
deavoured to prove the death of Edward V. and his brother, 
but never did it to the public fatisfaftion ; and though James 
IV. of Scotland difmifled Perkin out of his dominions, being 
engaged in a treaty of marriage \Vith Henry's elJeft daughter, 
yet by the kind manner in which he entertained and difmifled 
nim, it is plain that he believed him to be the real duke of 
York. He even carried his confidence fo far as to give him 
jn marriage lady Catherine Gordon, daughter of the earl of 
Huntley, and a near relation of his own \ a young lady emi- 
nent for virtue? 4s v/c|l as beauty, 

Perkin, however, after various unfortunate adventures, fell 
into Henry's hands, and was (hut up in the Tower of Lon-» 
don, from whence he endeavoured to efcape along with the 
innocent earl of Warwick, for which Perkin was hanged, and 
the earl beheaded. It is faid, that Perkin made a confefllon 
of his impoftures before his death *; but if he did, it might 
have been cxiorted from him, either upon the hope of pardon, 
^ tb^ f^ar 9i torture, 

♦ Pscon* 

Henry, 
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Henry, at the time of his death, was pollefled of 
l,8oo,oooL fterling, which is equal to five millions at prefent; 
fo that he may be mppofed to have been matter of more ready 
money than all the kings in Europe befidcs poflefled, the 
mines of Peru and Mexico being then only beginning to be 
worlced. He was immoderately fond of replenithmg his 
cofFtrs, and often tricked his parliament to grant him fubhdies 
for foreign alliances, which he intended not to purfue. His 
avarice was the probable reafon why he did not become maf- 
ter of the Weft Indies. He had the firft offer of the difco- 
very from Columbus ; but, his propodils being rejeSed by 

^ Henry, that great man applied to the court of 

A. D, 149:. Spain, and fet out upon the difcovery of a new 

world, which he efFefted after a paflage. of 

thirty-three days, and took poflcflion of the country in the 

name of the king and queen of Spain. Henry, however, 

made fomc amends by encouraging Cabot a 
A. D. 1498. Venetian, who dilcovered the niain land of 
North-America ; and we may obferve to the 
praifc of this king, tliat fometimes, in order to promote com- 
mcrcc> he lent to merchants fums of money without intereft^ 
when he knew that their ftock was ziot fuflSicicnt for thofe 
cuterprizes, which they had in view. 

No prince, perhaps, ever entered on the cx- 
A. D. 15C9. ercile of royalty, with greater advantages than 
Henry VIII. did. Young, vigorous, and rich, 
without any rival, he held the ^alance of power in Europe. 
He was, however, governed by caprice more than by princi- 
ple. The paflions of the man were ever an over-match for 
the maxims of the king. Vanity and rcfentment were the 
great fpring of all his actions; and his neighbours, by touch- 
•ing thefe, found 'an eaiy way to draw him into their meafures* 
But all tlie impolitic tfeps of Henry's government muft not 
be imputed to himfclf. Many of them were occafioned by 
tJ;e ambition and avarice of his prime minifter and favourite, 
the celebrated cardinal Wolfey, who was the fon of a butcher 
at Ipfwich, but educated at Oxford, and made dean of Lin^ 
cola by Henry VII. This man, who, by his talents and ac- 
complifliments, had rifen from one of the loweft conditions 
in life to the higheft employments, both in church and ftate, 
and who lived with regal fplendor, governed the haughty, 
prefumptuous, and intractable fpirit of Henry with absolute 
afcendancy. Equally rapacious and profufe, he was infatiable 
in -defiring weakh ; vain and liftentatious he was greedy of 
adulation ; of boundL^fs ambition, he afpired after new honours 
with an eagernefs unabated by his former fuccefs. To thefe 
paiHous IkT himfclf facrificod every confideration } and who- 
ever 
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ever fought to obtain his favour, or that of his mafter, found 
it necefiaryalfo to facrlHce liberally to them. 

Religious difputcs form the important obje£t of this period* 
Henry, for fomc time, continued the great enemy of the re- 
formation, and the champion of the popes of the R'omi(h 
church. He wrote a book againft Luther, on the Seven 
Sacraments^ for which the pope gave him the title of Defender 
of the Faith, which his fucccflbrs retain to this day. He be- 
an, however, to have fome fcruples with regard to the va- 
idity of his marriage with his brother's widow. I (hall not 
fay, how far on this occafion he might be influenced by fcru- 
ples of confcience, or averfton to the queen, or the charms 
of the famous Anne Boleyn, maid of honour to the queen^ 
whom he married, before he had obtained from Rome the 
proper bills of divorce from the pope. The difficulties he 
met with in this procefs, ruined Wolfey, who died of a broken 
heart, after being ftripped of his immenfc power and poflef- 
ftons. 

A perplexing though nice conjun£lure of affairs induced 
Henry at laft to throw off all relation to, or dependance uponi 
the church of Rome, and to bring; about a reformation; in 
which, however, many of the Romifh errors and f^perftitionS 
were retained, Hcnrv never could have efFeftcd this mea- 
llire, had it not been for his defpotic difpofition, which broke 
out on every occafion. Upon a flight fufpicion of his queen's 
inconftancy, and after a fham trial, he cut off her head in the 
Tower, and put to death fome of her nearefl relations ; and 
in many refpefts he afted in the moft arbitrary manner, his 
wifhes, however unreafonable, being too readily complied 
with, in confequence of the fhamefuf fervilitv of his parlia« 
ments. The diflblution of the religious houics, and the im- 
nienfe wealth that came to Henry, oy feizing all the eccleii- 
aftical property in his kingdom, enabled him to give full fcope 
to his faneuinary difpofition, fo that the befl: and moft inno- 
cent blood of England was fhcd on fcafFolds, and fcldom any 
lone time paflfed without being marked with fome Hluftrious 
viftim of his tyranny. Lord Cromwell after having enjoyed 
the confidence of Henry, was profcribcd by that terrible mo- 
narch, and facrificed to his caprice. Fiiher and fir Thomas 
More died upon a fcaflFold. 

His third wife was Jane Seymour, daughter to a gentleman 
of fortune and family; but fhe died in bringing Edward VL 
into the world. His fourth wife was Anne, fifter to the 
' duke of Cleves. He difliked hep fo much, that he foon ob- 
tained a divorce, and fuflFercd her to refide rn England on a 
pcnfion of 3000I. a year. His fifrh wife was Catherine How- 
ard niece to the duke of Norfolk, .wl^c head he c|it off for 

ante- 
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ante-nupttal incontinency. His laft wife was Catherine Plr^ 
widow of lord Latimer^ a woman of virtue and good fenfe } 
and though fomewhat inclined to promote the Reformation^ a 
circumftaiice which gave great joy to the Proteftant party^ 
Ihe delivered her fentiments with much caution in regard to 
the new do(3rines *. Henry, however, whofe favourite topic 
of converfation was theology, by engaging her frequently in 
religious difputes, found means to dilcover ner real principles; 
and his unwieldly corpulence and ill health having foured his 
temper, and increafedthc fcverity of his natural pailionate and 
tyrannical difpofition, he ordered an impeachment to be drawn 
up againft her. And the greateft prudence and addrefs only 
could have iaved her from the block. 

Having happily got information of the king's difpleafurc^ 
Catlierine replied, when he next offered to convcrfe with 
her on theological fubje6is, that fuch profound fpeculations 
were little fuited to the lutural imbecility of her fex ; obferv-* 
ing, at the fame time, that though fhe declined not difcourfe 
on any topic, however fublime, when propofed by his majefty, 
(be well knew that her conceptions could ferve no other pur- 
pofe than to afford him a momentary amufement ^ that fhe 
found converiation apt to languifli when not revived by fome 
oppofition, and had ventured, at times, to feign a contrariety 
of fentiment, in order to afford him the pleafure of refuting 
her. And fhe ingenioufly added, that fhe alfo propofed by 
this innocent artiHce to engage the king in arguments, 
whence fhe had obferved, by frequent experience, that fhe 
reaped much profit and inftruilion. " And is it fo fweet 
** heart !'* faid Henry; " then we are friends a win !** em- 
bracing her tenderly, and affuring her of hrs afFeaion. The 
chancellor however, ignorant of this reconciliation, came next 
day to arreft Catherine, purfuant to the king's warrant, but 
was difmifled by Henry with the approbrious appellations of 
knavey fool^ and beajl f. So violent and capricious was the 
temper of that prince ! 

Henry reigned thirty-eight years ; during which time abfo* 
lute defpotifm prevailed in the ttate, and yet the form of a free 
conftitution remained. Some kings have been tyrants from 
conti'adiftion and revolt ; fome from being milled by fa- 
vourites, and fome from a fpirit of party, out Henry was 
cruel from a depraved difpofition alone ; cruel in government 
cruel in religion, and cruel in his family. In his reign the 
Bible was ordeied to be prinj^ed in Euelifh. Wales was 
united and incorporated with England. Ireland was created 
into a kingdom^ and Henry took the title of king inflead of 
lord of Ireland, 

♦* Fo3u ^ t Burnet Herbert. 
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Mdward VL^^Bridewill and St. Thomases hcfpjtal buih'^ 
Mary marries Philip II. and perjecutes the Protejiants — 
Calais is taken — Elizabeth ejlablijhes the Protejiant religion^ 
and defeats the Spanijh jtrfnada^^EJJiiif'^Story ofth^ rin^^^^ 
Elizabeth* 5 death and CharaStern 

\ 

1 

EDWARD VL was but nine years of age at 
the time of his father's death; and after A.D. 1547. 
fbme difputes were over, the regency was fettled 
in the perfbn of his uncle the earl of Hertford, afterwards the 
proteSor, and duke of Somerfet, a declared friend and patron 
of the reformation. A fistftion, however, formed equally of 
papifts and pretended Proteftants, firft drove the proteftor 
from the helm of ftate, and afterwards accufed him of high 
t'reafon for feeming to acquiefce in fome defperate prqje(9t.s, 
which their emiflaries fuggefted to him. Somerfet was bred, 
condemned, and executed on Tower-hill 5 and- four of his 
friends (hared the fame unjuft and unhappy fate. His death 
was finccrely lamented by the pecple, to whom he had been 
peculiarly -induleent, and who regarded him as a martyr jn 
rfieir caufe. * Many of them dipped their handkerchiefs in his 
blood, which they long preferved as a precious relique *. 

Dudley, who was created duke of Northumberland, then 
took the lead^ in the government j and hurried Edward, who, 
though young, meant extremely well, and was a fincere Pro- 
teftant, into many impolitic a£ls ; fo that, upon the whole, 
England made but an inconfiderable figure in his reign, com- 
pared with what it had done at other periods. 

The reformation, however, went on rapidly, through the zeal 
of Cranmer and other foreign divines. In fome cafes,, particu- 
larly with regard to the princefs Mary, they loft fight of that 
moderation, which the reformers had before fo ftrongly recom- 
mended; and fome cruel fangui nary executions, on account 
of religion, took place, Edward's youth excufed him from 
blame, and his charitable endowments, as Bridewell, and St. 
Thomas's hofbital, and alfo feveral fchools which ftill exift 
and flourifh, ihew the goodnefs of his heart. He died of a 
deep confumption, in the i6th year of his age, 
tnd the feventh of his reign, greatly regretted by A. D. 1553. 
all, as his early virtues gave a profpe6l of the 
continuance of a happy reign/ 

* Hay ward, • 
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Edward on bis death-bed, from his zeal for religion, had 
made a very unconftitutional will; for he fet aiide bis fifter 
Mary from the fucceffion, which was claimed by ladv Jane 
Gray, daughter to the diKhefs of Suffolk, younger ufter to 
Henry VIII. This lady, though flie had icarcely reached her 
feventeenth year, was a prodigy of learning and virtue j but 
the bulk of the Englifh nation Having recognifed the claim of 
the princefs Mary,, lady Jane and her hufband lord Guilford 
Dudley loft their heads. This fond and unfortunate couple 
died with much piety and fortitude *• Lady Jane (aw her 
lord led to execution, without difcovering any fign of weak- 
nefs. She even calmly met his headlefs body, as fhe was going 
to execution herfelf, rcturninor to be interred in the chapel of 
the Tower, and intrepidly defired to proceed to the fatal fpot, 
emboldened by the reports which (he had received of the mas;'- 
nanimity'of his behaviour. On that occaflon (he wrote m 
her Table-book, three fentences ; one in Greek, one in La- 
tin, and one in Ei^lifh. The meaning of them was, that al- 
though human juffice was againft her hufband's body, divine 
mercy would be favourable to his foul ; that if her fault de- 
ferved puni(hment, her youth and inexperience ought to plead 
her excufe, and that God and pofterity, (he trufted, would 
'^hew her fiivour. On the fcafFold fhe behaved with great 
mildnefs and compofure, and fubmitted herfelf to the ftroke of 
the executioner with a fteady and ferene countenance f • 

Mary having married Philip XL king of Spain^ who like 
Tierfelf was an unfeeling bigot to-popery, reftored the Romifh 
religion, and a moft fanguinary perfecution of the Proteftants 
filled the whole of this ihort reign. , Archbilhop Cranroer; 
Hooper, bifbop of Gloucefter ; Farar, bifbop of St. David's^ 
Ridley, bifbop of London ; Latimer, bifhop of Worcefter \ 
and feveral other Proteftant divines, fuffered martyrdom. 

Of all the prelates of that age, Latimer vi^as the moft re- 
inarkable for his imaiFeded piety, and the fimplicity of his 
manners. He had never learned to flatter in courts ^ and 
his open rebuke was dreaded by all the great, who at that 
time too much deferved it. His fermons, which remain to 
this day, (hew that he had much learning, and mudi wit; 
and there is an air of fincerity running through them, not to 
be found elfewhere. When Ridley began to comfort his an- 
cient friend, Latimer, on his part, was as ready to return the 
kind ofEce. ^ Be of good cheer, brother, cried he, we (hall 
^ this day kindle fuch a torch in England, as, 1 truft in God, 
** fhall never be extinguifhed.' « 

The lofs of Calais, which was taken by the French, afFeAed 
Mary fo deeply, that fhe fell into a flow fever, Mdiich put an 

• Fox. t Burnet. 

end^ 
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tod to her inglorious rcien. ** When I am dead, ftid fhe to 
« her attendants you will find Calais at mj^ heart." Mary 
poflefTed few quahties either eftimable or amiable. Her per- 
jbn was as litde engaging as her manners; and amid thai 
tomplicatjon ot vipes which entered into her compofition, 
namely, ooftinacy, bigotry, violence^ and cruelty^ we fcarcely 
find«any virtue but fincerity» 

Elizabeth daughter to Henry VtiL By Arin^ 
Boleyn, mounted the throne under the moft dif- A. I). 1558. 
courafi;ing circumftances, both at home and 
abroad, ropery was the eftablifhed religion of England ; her 
tide to the crown, oil account of the circumftances attending 
her mother^s marrikoe and death was difputed by Mary queeii 
of ScotSy. grandchild to Ktenry Vllths. eldeft daughter, and 
wife to the dauphin of France ; and the only ally flie had on. 
the continent was Philip king of Spain, who was the life and ^ 
foul of the popifli caufe, both abroad and in England. Eliza* 
beth was no more than twenty-five years of age at the time 
of her inauguration; but her fufFerihgs under Jief bigoted 
fitter, joined to the fuperiority of her geniust Had taught heir 
Caution and policy,* and fhe foon conquered all difficulties. 

The acceflion of Elizabeth was followed by a firm eftai^ . 
blifhment of proteftantifm. A liturgy was framed, arid the 
hierarchy fettled by archbifhops, Bifhops, priefls, arid deacons. 
The affairs of Scotland are deeply interwoven with thofe of 
England, during this reign^ occahoned by tne rivalfbip and 
perionaL enmity between the two queens. The attachment 
of Mary queen of Scots to tlie Catholic religion was the prin- 
cipal caufe of her nriisfortunes. A confpiracy formed by Ba- 
bington, and the adherents of the church of Rome, for the af* 
fa/Snation of Elizabeth, and the eflablifhment of popery, to 
which he was accufod of being privy, brought this amiable,.ac- 
complifhed but unfortunate queen to the icaffbld^ a vidlim to 
the jealoufy and fears of an offended rival : an aft by which 
the Engiim queen has for ever fullied the gJory of her reign, 
Elizabeth's attention was now called X.6 more diflant dangers. 
Philip 11. of Spain, determining to execute his ambitious pro* 
je£t OT the entire conquefl of Enelaind, prepared a great ar- 
mada, vainly denominated invincible, which was defeated by 
the Englifh fleet, lender the earl of Effingham and fir Prancis 
Drake. 

From being invaded, the Englifh, in their turn attacked 
the Spaniards. Of thofe who made the mofl fignal figure in 
the depredations upon Spain, was the young earl of EfTex, a 
nobleman of the greatefl bravervj generofity, and genius; and 
fitted, not only for the foremoft ranks in war fey his valour, 
but to conduct the intrigues of a court by bii$ eloquence and 
VouX Ff V. "addreft. . 
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addrefs. In all the maflcs which were then performed Ae eail 
and Elizabeth were generally coupled as partners ; and al^- 
though flie was almoft fixtji and he not half ib old, jet her 
vaniiy overlooked the difparity \ the world told her that (he 
was youn?, and ihe herfelf was >%nlling to think fo» This 
youn? earl's interefts in the queen*^ aflfedUons, as may nah»» 
rally oe fuppofed, promoted his interefts in the ftate ; and he 
conduced all things at his difcretion* But young and unex* 
perienced as he was, he at length began to fancy that the po- 
pularity he poflefTed^and the flatteries he received, were given 
to his merits. In a debate before the queen, between him 
and Cecil ^^ the prime minifter% a man of great abilities and 
penetration^ about the choice of a governor for Ireland, he 
was fo heated in the argument that he entirely forgot both the 
rules and duties of civility. He turned his back oa the queen 
m a contemptuous manner, which fo provoked her reientnnent 
that (he innantly gave him a box on the ear f. Inftead of 
recollecting himtelf, and making the fobmiffions doe to her 
fex and ftationy he dapped his hand to his fword, and fwore 
he would not bear fuch treatment even from her &ther» This 
offence, though very greaty was overlooked by the queen; her 
partiality was fo prevSent, that fhe re*inftated him in her for* 
mer favour, and her kindnefs feemed to have acquired new 
force from that fhort interruption of anger and refentment.. 
The death alfo of his rival^ lord Burleigh^, vtrhich happened 
Ihortly after, (eemed to confirm his power. 

At that time the earl of Tyrone headed the rebellibus na- 
tives of Ireland ; who, not yet thoroughly brought into fub* 
jeftion to the Englifh, took every opportunity to make incur- 
fions upon the more civilized inhabitants, and flew all they 
were able to overpowen To fubdue thefe was an employ- 
ment that Eflex thought worthy of his ambition ; noc were 
his enemies difpleafed at thus removing a man from courts 
where he obftrudea all their private aims of preferment- But 
it ended in his ruin. EfTex returned to England unfoccefsfiil^ 
and, having entered into ^ confpiracy againil the queen^ wa» 
fentenced to lofe his head. After his condemnation, he was 
reconciled to his enemies, and made a full confeffion of his 
confpiracy. It is atledged upon this occafion that he had 
ftrong hopes of pardon from the irrefolution which the queen 
feemed to difcover, before ihe figned the warrant for his exe- 
cution. She had given him formerly a ring *> which Ike de- 
fired hini to fcnd her in any emergency of this nature^ in or- 
der to procure his fafety and protedtion. This ring was ac- 
tually fent to her b^ the countefs of Nottingham, who beingp 

f 
5 LorJ Burleigh^ ' f Camden, % Birdi. 
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& Concealed enemy to the unfortunate earl, never delivered it; 
while Elixabeth vi^as feeretlv fired at his obftinacy in makine 
no application for mercy and forgi venefs. She therefore figned 
the warrant for his execution, countermanded it, again re* 
folved on his death, and again fctt a new return of tendernefs, ' 
At laft (be gave her conient to his execution, and was never 
feen to enjoy one happy day more. 

With regard to the ring, conicience at lafl: difcovered what 
it could not prevent* 1 ne countefs of Nottingham falling 
ill, and finding her end faft approaching, was feized with re- 
morfe on account of her perfidy* She defirod to fee the queen, 
in order to reveal to her a fecret, without difclofing which 
ihe could not die in peace. When the queen entered her 
apartment, fhe prefented the fatal ring^ related the purpofe for 
which fhe had received It, and begg(3 forgi venefs* All Eli- 
zabeth's afFeAion returned, and all her rage was roufed*) 
** God may forgive you," cried (he, " but I never can!** 
ihaking die dying countefs in her bed, and rufhing out of the . 
room. 

After this difcovery, the fpirit of Elizabeth left her, and 
exiftence itfelf feemed a burden* Rejecting all confolation, * 
(he became penfive, filent, and melancholy; and her bod/ 
being totally wafted b^ anguifh pf mind and 
abftinence, flie expired in a few days, in the fe. A. D. 1603* 
ventieth year of 'her age, and the forty-fifth of her 
reign, having previoufly named her kin(hian James VI. king' 
of Scotland, and fon to Mary for her fuccefTor *• The cha« 
ra&er of Elizabeth differed with her circumftances* In the 
berinning (he was moderate and humble; towards the end of ' 
her reign, haughty and fevere. Though (he was pofTefTed of 
excellent fenfe, yet (he never had the difcernment to difcover' 
that (ho wanted oeauty \ and to flatter her charnis at the age? 
of fixty*five was the fureftroad to her favour and efteem. 
She was for from being a friend to libertjr, bein^ g^l^Y ^f 
many ftretches of power againft the moft uicred rites of Eo* 
Rli(bmen«-*-»With this celebrated queen ended the Houfe of 
Tudor. •' •■ . . 

♦ Carey*! Memoirs. • 
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CHAP. Lxxxiir; 

jMfHes Im^^Guntowdn Treafot^'^arr^ Marl of Somerjet^'^ 
Fillursi Duh of Buckingham^^^Sir fValtar Raletglh^ 
Death and Charaifer of Jamcs'-^CharUs L^^Execution of 
Strafford and Laud^Dcctfive battle of Nafcby — Execution 
efCborlest 

BY the accefllon of James I. who was the Hxth king of 
Scotland of that name, and erandibn of Margaret, eldeft 
daughter of Henry VII. we (halT fee two kingdoms united^ 
which had been divided from the earlieft account of time, but 
deftined by their fituation to form one great nation. And br 
this jundtoA of its whole native force^ Great'^Britain hath 
rifen to an eminence and authority in Europe, that £ng-^ 
land and Scotland feparately could never have attained *. 

James was far from being deftitute of natural abilities for 
government ; but he had received wrong tmpreiSons of the 
regal office, and/too high an opinion of his own dignity, learner 
ing, and political talents* It was his misfortune diat he 
mounted the Englifh throne under a full conviAion, that he 
was entitled to all the unconftitutional powers, which had 
been occafionally exercifed by Elizabeth and the Houfe of 
l^udor } and which various caufes had prevented the people 
from oppofing with proper vigour. 

The domeftic tranquillity was interrupted at the com* 
mencement of this reign, by the confpiracy of Cobham, Grey^ 
and other makcontents* Their intention was to raile the 
king's coufin, Arabella Stuart, to the throne. The confpi- 
rators were executed. I'his was followed by the gunpowder 
treafon^ a plot which excited univerfal aftonifhment and 
horror. It's object was, the deftrudion of the king and par« 
liament. I'his dreadful fcheme was happily deteAed, and the 
authors of it were punifhed. The pacific reien of James was- 
a feries of theological confenH with ecclefiaftical cafuifts^ in 

^hich. he proved himfelf more of a theologian 
A. D. 1617. than a, pruice; and fte ^tempted to eftabliflt 

epifcopacy in Scotland, but the zeal of the peo^ 
pie bafBed his defign f. Without enquiring from what mo- 
tive his love of pe!Lce proceeded, it was eventually produ^ve 
of many bleffings to En6:land j and though hfs perpetosd ne-* 
gociations have given rife to much fatire againft his perfon 
aiicf government, yet they were leis expenfive and deftru£Uvc 

« Dr. HobtrtTotb t Ruihworth* 
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io hi8 people than any wars he coul4 have entered into *. 
That his pedantry was ridiculous, cannot be denied; and it 
«$ certain that he had no juft ideas of the Englilh conftitution 
and Jiberties, which led hinj into many ab(urd difputes with 
his parliament 

James has been greatly ajid juftly blamed for his partiality 
to favourites; his firft was Robert Cfarr, a private Scotch gen- 
tleman, who was raifed to be firft miniftejr ;uid earl of Somer- 
fct. His next favourite was George Villiexs^ a private Eng*. 
lifh gentleman, who, upon Somerfet's difgrace, was admitted 
to an uQuTual ihare of favour and familiarity with his lovt^ 
reign, ;jad created duke of Buckingham. James had at that 
time formed a fyftem of policy for attaching himfelf inti- 
mately to the court of Spain, tnat it might aflift him in re«- 
covenrig the Palatinate ; and to this fyftem he had facrificed 
the brave fir Walter Raleigh, on a cnarge of having conu- 
mitted hoft ill ties againft the Spanifh fettlements in the Weft 
Indies f. 

James died in the fifty-ninth year of his age, 
after a reign over England of twenty-two years. A. D. i625f 
* That he was contemptible as a monarch muft 
.|>erhaps be allowed \ but that he was fo as a man, can by no 
means be admitted. His difpofition was friendly, his temper 
benevolenty and his humour say. His fpirit, rather than his 
underftanding, was weak. He poiTefied a confiderable (hare 
both of learning and abilities, but wanted that vigour of 
mind, and dignity of manner, which are efTential to form « a 
refpedlable fovereign. This turn of mind inclined him to' 
promote the arts, both ufeful and ornamental. He encourage^ 
and employed that excellent painter fir Peter Paul Rubens^^ 
as well as Inigo Jones who reftored the pure ftate of archi«- 
. ]te£lure in England. Mr. Middleton alfo at this time proje£k« 
ed the conveying water from Ware, in Hertfordfhire, by 
means of pipes. It is now called the New Riven 

Charles I. fu^ceeded to the crown of his father at a ver? 
critical period, and with ideas of the royal prerogative mucn 
averfe to the fpirit of the times^ Unable to obtain fupplies 
from his parliament, for the profecution of a war in defence 
of hi3 brother-in-law the eledor palatine, he quarelled with 
his parliament, and afterwards diiiolving them, endeavoured 
to raife money by loans from his fubjedls. The new parlia- 
ment that f^ccecded was lefs complying than the former* 
They framed a petition of rights requiring the abolition of 
}oans from the fubjedt, and taxes raifed without parliamentary 
§i4- "1^0 ^is the king reluctantly aflented \ but ftill continu* 

* ):{Hin?r t Hadcian Mircell^ny* 
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ing imprudently to levy die impofts of tonnage and pound** 
age * vglthout a new grant, the commons urged this as a vio- 
lation of the petition of rights, and were diflblved. A new 
parliament afl[embled,.whidi being ftill lefs obfequious to the 
royal will, was once more diilblved, and the king fummoned 
his fifth and laft parliament. The difcontents of the nation 
were now very great, -and Charles, fenfible of his errors, af- 
fented to a bill fixing the right of parliament alone to levy 
taxes, and confented to fummon one every third year. His 
minifters the earl of StrafFord and archbifliop Laud, were im- 
peached and beheaded. The king was in a manner forced by 
the parliament and people to fign the warrant for Strafford's 
execution ; for he was confcious that he had not exceeded the 
inftrudlions that were given him f- 

The conduft of the commons hitherto laudable, becomes 
now unconftitutional and unjuftifiable. They paffed a bill 
to render their affembly perpetual, and arrogated to them- 
felves the military and executive authority of the crown, the 
power of nominating the governors and lieutenants of all the 
fortified places, and declaring it a breach of privilege to dif- 
pute the laws framed by parliament alone. The king iffued 
proclamations ^ainft this ufurpation. A civil war was the 
confequence. Charles was at firft fuccefsful j but the deci- . 
five battle of Nafeby, in which the royal army was totally de- 
feated by Fairfax and Cromwell, gave the oppofite party the 
command of the flate. Having m vain attempted a recon- 
ciliation, the king efcaped in difguife from Oxford, and came 
to the Scotch army before Newark, upon a promife of pro- 
teftion. The Scots, however, were fo intimidated, by the 

• refolutions of the parliament at Weftminfter, and in confider- 
ation of 400,0001. of their arrears to be paid, they put the per- 
fon of Charles into the hands of the parliament's commiffion- 
crsj probably not fufpefting theVonfequences, 

The prefbyterians were now inclined to make peace with 
the king, but they were no longer mafters, being forced to 
receive laws from the army, and the independents. The army 
now avowed their intention. They firft by force took 
Charles out of the hands of the commiffioners, and then 
dreading that a treaty might ftill take place- with the king, 
they imprifoned forty-one of the prefbyterian members, vot^ 
-the houfe of peers to the ufelefs, and that of the commons 

• was reduced to 1 50, and moft of thetli officers of the army. 

• Tonnage was a duty upon all wines imported. Poundage was a 
duty impofcd, ad valorem, at the rate of iid. in the pound on all othci 
merchandize whatfocvci. 

t Clarendon. 
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In the* mean while Charles, who unhappily promilecl himfelf 
.relief, from thofe diflenfions, was carried from prifon to pri* 
foti, and fometimes cajoled by the independents with hopes of 
deliverance, but always narrowly watched. Several treaties 
wtre fet on foot, but all mifcarried ; and he had been impru- 
rdent enough, after his efFeding an efcape, to put himfelf into 
colonel Hammond's hands the parliament's governor of the 
Ifle of Wight. A frefh negociation was begun, and almoft 
£ni{hed, when the independents pnce more feized upon the 
king, brought him prifoner to London, -earned him before a 
court of iuftice of their own erecting, and, after an extraoiv 
dinary trial, his head was cut ofF, before his own 
palace at Whitehall, in the fortv-nintli year of ^*^' ^g' 
his age, and the twenty-fourth of his reign. 

Charles is allowed to have had many virtues, and fome 
iiave fuppofed, that affli£tion had taught him fo much wifdom 
.and moderation, that had he been reftored to his throne he 
would have become an excellent prince ^. Others, however, 
are of opinion, that he retained his arbitrary principles to the 
jaft, and that he would again have regulated his conduct hf 
^iiem, if^he had beeM leinllated in power f . 
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• CommonweMlth'^OIiver Cromwell^^Rtchard Crwnwell'^Re'- 
Jloration of Charles IL'^^General Monk^^Sale of Dunkiri 
"-^Pejlilence and Fire in London-^James IL^^Revolution 
"■^Abdication ofjamei. 

THE- execution of the untfbrtunate Charles was followeil 
by the difTolution of monarchy. The commons paiTei 
an a6l aboHQiing kingly power as ujekfs^ burderrfome^ and dan-* 
gerousj and annulled the houfe of peers, A republican form 
of government was eftablifhed on the ruins of monarchy^ 
under the dire(Sion of the parliament ; but CromWell, wno 
hated fubordination to a republic, bavins the addrefs to get 
himfelf declared commander in chief of the Englifli army^ 
went without any ceremony, with about 300 mufqueteers, 
and diflblved the parliament. " For fhame,'* faid he, " get 
** you gone. Give place to honefter men ; to thofe who will 
^^ more faithfully difcharge their truft. You are no longer a 

^ Letter to the Pnace of Wales. f Chadei'i Private Letters. 
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^^ parliament: I tell you, you are no longer a parliament ( 
^ die Lord has done with you.'* Sir Harry Vane exclaim^ 
ing againft his conduft ; «* Sir Harry," cried Cromwell with 
a loud voice, ** O fir Harry Vane, the Lord deliver me from 
** fir Harry Vane." Talking hold of Martin by the doak, 
he faid, ** thou art a whoremafter ;" to another, " thou art 
♦* an adulterer ;** to a third, " thou art a drunkard 5" to a 
fourth, ♦f thou art a glutton.** " It is you,'* continued he to 
the members, '^ that nave forced me upon diis, I have fought 
^^ the Lord night and day, that he would rather flay me than 
"put me upon this work.'* Then pointing to the mace» 
** Take away, cried he, that bauble.** After which, turning 
put all the members, and clearing the hall, he ordered the 
door to be locked, and putting the key in his pocket, returned 
to Whitehall*. 

Cromwell next annihilated the council of ftate, with whom 
the executive power was lodged, and transferred the admitii- 
ilration of government to about T40 perfons. In the mean 
time admiral Blake, and the other £ngli(h admirals, carried 
the terror of the En^liih name by fea to all quarters of the 
globe. Seven blooay engagements were fought with the 
Dutch in little more than me compafs of one year ; and in the 
lafl, which was decifiye in favoi|r of England, the Di^tch ioil 
their brave admiral Van Troinp. Cremwell all this while 
wauted to be declared king, but he perceived diat he m\x& 
encounter unfurmoijntable difficulties from Fleetwood an4 
his other friends, if he fhould perfift in his refolution. He 
was, however, declared Lord proteSfor of the commonwealth 
of England ; a title under which he exercifed al} (he power 
that had been formerly annexed to the regal dignity. Hifto- 
rians in drawing a charad^er of Cromwell, have been impofed 
upon by his amazing fuccefs, and dazzled by the luilre of his 
fortune 5 but Nvhen we confult Thurl9e's f ftate papers, the 
impofition in a great meafure vaniflies. After a moft uncom- 
fortable ufurpation of four years, eight nionths, 
A. D. 1658. and thirteen days« he died on the third of Sep- 
teniber, the day tnat had always been fo fortu- 
nate to him, being the anniver£uy of the battles of Dunbar and 
Worcefter. - . ^ 

Cromwell was furnifhed with thofe talents that were ad- 
mirably fuited to the times in which he lived, and to the part 
he was deftined to ad. He poffeflTed in an eminent degree, the 
pouxr of difcerning the chara(3:ers of men, and the rare feli- 
city of employing their abilities to advantage; of difcovering 
the motives of others, while he concealed his own; amd of 

t Thurloc's Su^ Papers. f Cro^nweU's Sccrcury. 
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t>Iendmg the wildeft fenataciftii with the moft profound pa« 
}icy *• The many battles ^ined by his condud: and valoui^ 
the rapidity of his conquefts; the adivity difplayed in his 
marches; England, Scotland, Ireland fubdued by him in 9, 
very little time, are fo many prooft of his militafy talents^ 
As a fovereign, hiftory reprefents htm as a defpot, fimplet 
modeft, and wife ; re-eftablifhing that order which he had 
deftroyed ; rendering England tranquil and happy ; preparing 
for his nation the empire of the feas, and caufii^ his alliance 
ito be courted by all the powers of Europe, Tnough manjr 
have extolled his eloquence, he does not appear by his 
ipeeches to have been an orator. They are an ailemblage of 
bad reafoning, of fanciful thoughts^ of pedantic cilationS| an4 
of low and puerile exprefSons. 

The fate of Richard Cromwell, who fucceeded his ^ther 
Oliver as protedor, fuiSciently proves the great difference 
there wa6 betweqti them, as to fpirit and parts in the afiairs 
of government. Richard was placed in his dignity by thofe 
who wanted to make him the tool of their own government^ 
and he was foon after driven, without the leaft ftruj^gle or op- 
pofition^ into obfcurity. He withdrew to his eftate in ^e 
<;:ountry$ and as he had dond hurt to no man, fo no man ever 
attempited to hurt him : a ftriking inftance of the inftabilitj 
of human greatnefs, and of the fecurlty of innocence f • Even 
9fter the reftoration, he remained unmolefted. He thought 
proper, however, to travel for fome years; and had frequently 
the mortification, while in di(guife, to hear himfelf treated as 
9 blockhead, for reaping no greater benefit from his Other's 
conduA, But Richard, who was of a gen^e^ humane, and 

§enerou8 dii^ofitioi^, wifely preferred the peace of virtue to 
ie glare of guilty grandeur. When fome of his partizaos 
offered to put an end to the intrigues of the officers, by ihe 
death of Lambert; « I will never," faid he, " purchafe power 
?* or dominion by fuch fanguinary meafures.** He lived in 
contentment and tranquillity to an extreme old ^e, and died 
toward the latter part of queen /\nne^s reign. Hb appears to 
have had nothing of the enthufiaft about him ; for we are told 
that, when murmurs were made againft certain promotions in 
the army, he fmartly realied. ^^ What ! would you have me 
i< to prefer none but the godly ? Now here is Dick Ins;oldr« 
^* by, who can neither pray nor preach, yet will I trutt hiin 
<' before you all J,*^ 

It is in vain for hiflorians of any party to afciibe the refto- 
ration of Charles II. (who ^ith hjs mother ^nd^ brothers, 

** Ludlo»v*s]^enioirs, t gurnet. i Ludlow's 
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, during the ufurpattotH bad lived abroad on a very precarious . 

(ubiiitcnce) to the merits of any particular perfons. The 
prcibyterians were very sealous in promoting it, but it was 
ciFccicd by the general concurrence ot the people^ who feemed 

. ao Have thought that neither peace nor proteaion were to be 
obtained, but by reiloring the ancient conilitution of monar- 
chy. General Monk, a man of military abilities^ but of no 
prin(ciplcs, cxceptinjf iuch as ferved his ambition or intereft, 
fiad the (kgucity to obfcrve this; and after temporifing in va- 
rk>us (hapes, being at the bead of the army, made the princi* 
pal iigure in refloring Charles IL For .this he was created 
duke of Albemarle, confirmed in the command of the army, 
and loaded with honours and riches. 

In the firft year of his reign, Charles feemed 

. A. I>. 166a. to have a real defire to promote his people's hap. 

pinefs* The Royal Society was inftituted, and 
many popular a£ls rcfpeding tiade and colonisation were 
pailed. By his long refidence, and that Gff his friends abroad, 
be imported into England the culture of many elegant vege* 
tables i fuch as that of afparagus, artichokes, cauliflowers^ 
and fcveral kinds of beans, peas, and fallads* He has been 
fevcrcly ccufured for felling Dunkirk to the French king to 

• fapply b;# nccei&ties, after he had fquandered the tmmenfe 
fums granted him by parliament* The price Was about 
aso,oool. ftcrling. But even in this his condu£l was more 

• 4efenilbte than in his fecret connedlions with France» in or* 
der to enable him to govern without parliame&tary fupplies. 
Thefe were of the moll fcandalous nature, utterly repugnant 
to the' welfare of the kingdom, and fuch as muft ever refloS 
infamy on his memory ^. He complained of the freedom 
taken with his prerogative in cofFce-houfes, and ordered them 
to be (hut up i but in a few days after they were opened 

• again. 

Charles knew and cultivated the true interefts of his king- 
dom, till he was warped by pleafure and funk in indolence ; 
failij)gs which had the fame confequence as defpotifin itfelf* 
Among the e/idences of his degeneracy as a king, may be 
mentioned his giving vray to the popular clamour againft lord 
CUrendon as tbe chief advifer of the iale of Dunkirk; a man 
of extcniive knowledge, and great abilities, and more honeft 
. in his intentions than moil of his other minifters, but whom 
he facrificcd to the fycophants of his pleafurable hours. 

London was vifited with two very great calamities a few 
years after Charles afcendcd the throne. A peftilence carried 
off eighty-feven thoufuiid of tlie inhabitants, and a fire de^ 

• Dalryuaple. 
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ftrbyed near two thirds of the city. But thoFe evils made no 
impreflion on the king* The intoxication of pleafure fttll 
continued. The court was the nuri'ery of vice, and the flage 
exhibited fcenes of impurity. 

With regard to hi» adminiftration, Charles, before his 
death, is faid ferioufly to have proje£i;ed a change of meafures. 
While revolving this idea, he was feized with a fit, refembling 
«n apoplexy ; which, after an interval of reafon, carried him 
<oiF in the nfty- fifth year of his age, and not without the fuf- 
•picion of poifon ^. Thefe fufpicions fell not on the duke of 
York, but on fome of the duchefs of Portfmbuth's Roman 
catholic fervants; who are fuppofed to have been worked 
upon by her confciTor, to whom (he had communicated the 
king's intentions. 

As a prince, Charles II. was void of ambition, and defti- 
•tute of a proper fenfe of his dignity, in relation to foreign 
politics^ In regard tojdomeftic politics he was able and art- 
ful, but mean and difingenuous. As a gentleman and com- 
panion, he was elegant, eafy, gay, and facetious ; but having 
little fcnfibility of heart, ana a very bad opinion 6f human na- 
ture, he appears to have been incapable of friendfhip or gra- 
titude. 'As to his religion, James, foon*after his death, pub- 
lifhed to the world that his brother, notwithftanding his re- 
peated proteftations of regard to the protellant faith, was a 
papift, and died fuch. This, too, is the general opinion f* 
The truth, however, feems to be, that Charles while in high 
health, was of no particular religion ; but that, having been 
earl/ initiated in the catholic faith, he always fled to the altar 
of fuperftition, when his fpirits were low, or when his life 
was thought in danger. 

As Charles died without children, his brother the duke of 
York, fuccccded to the throne by the title of James IL He 
made open profeflion of the catholic religion, and to his &ith 
in the doflirines of Rome joined a fpirit of bigotry and furious 
. zual. Having formed a defign of reconciling his fubjefts to 
. tho catliolic church, he began, as foon as he afcended the 
throne, to put it in execution. But James was not equal to 
the tafk. His people had a very great avcrfion to popery, 
and the tenor of his conduct was fuch, as to alarm and put 
them on their ^tiard. He afted from the very firft, as if he 
had already gamed his end. The pope's nuncio, and jefuic 
pricfls appeared publicly at court; and fcven bifhops, who 
would not acknowledge his difpenfihg power, were imprifon- 
cd. He deprived the city of London and other towns ofc their 
piivilcgcs, and overturned the laws with a high hand. His 
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condifd wa^ (b little marked with wifHom, that even the pa* 
piits themfelves were offended at it. The pope* had no 
hopes of feeing the catholic religion eftabliihed in Britain, by 
the enterprises of JatneS) and therefore would not grant a 
cardinal's hat to the jefuit Peters, the king's confeflbr. The 
open attempts of James to deftroy their civil and religious It** 
berties, rouzed the nation to take meafures to prevent it. An 
aflbdattoQ was entered into by thofe who wtfbed well to their 
country, and a deputation fent to invite the prince of Orange, 
pephewwd fon^in-law of James. William accepted the iiv- 

vitation, got every thing ready foi* bis expedition^ 
^^* ^ landed, at Torbay, and was received in England, 

with general fatisfa£lion. The winds were fo 
&vourable to the glorious revolution, that the followers q( 
William began to confider him and themfelves as the pecu« 
irar favourites of Heaven ; and even the learned Dr. Burnet 
(oiild not help exclaiming, In the words of Claudian^ 

•* O H/mtMia dili8e Deo cut mitilat ^ethn^ 
** Ei cwjurati veniwii aU daficu lientfj* 

•• Heavcn*s darling charge \ to ^id whofe great dcfign 
^ The fighting fliics and frieudly winds combine". 

The prince of Orange^ immediately on his landing, Sit^ 
perfed a printed declaration, which had been already printed 
m Holland, and contributed npt a little to his future tuccefs. 
In that elaborate performance, written originally in French 
J)y the penfionarjr Fage), and tranflated into Endifh by Dr» 
Burnet, the principal grievances of the three Britilb kingdonfs 
were enumera.ted; namely. The exercife of a difpenfing and 
fufpending power ( the revival of the court of ecclefiaftical 
commiflion^ the filling of all ofllces with catholics; the open 
encouragement given to popery, by building every where 
places cl worfhip, colle|cs, and feminaries for that \tSt\ the 
difpladn^ of judges, if they gave fcntence contrary to the or* 
ders or the iiKliiiation^ of the court \ the annulling the chart« 
crs of all the corporations, and thereby fubjedting elections to 
arbitrary Mrijl and pleafure \ the treating of petitions to the 
throne, ever) the mbft modeft, and from pcrfonsof the higheft 
rank, as criminal and feditious ; the committing of the whole 
authority in Ireland, civil and military, into the hands of papifts; 
the afluming an abfolute power over the religion and laws of 
Scotland, and openly exaAing in that kingdom an obedience 
firithout referve/ Hp concii|de4 with prpteflipg^ that the fole 
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6HeS^ of his expedition was to procure a redrefs of tticTe 

Sievances ; to get a legal and free parliament fummoned^ 
at might provide for the liberty arid fecurity of the nation^ 
and examine the proofs of the legitimacy of the prince of 
Wales, in regard to which he exprefled the moft violent fui^ 
picions ^« 

Though this declaration was received wife ardow hy the • 
nation, the prince, for fome time after his landing, could nbt 
boaft of his good fortune* A great deal of rain having fallen, 
the roads were rendered almou impaflible \ and he poflefled 
neither cattle nor carriages fuificient to convey the baggage of 
his army* He direAedy however, his encumbered mardi to 
Exeter } but without being joined by any perfon of eminence^ 
either on his way, or for eight days after his arrival at that 
place. His troops were dilcoara^ed v he himfelf beean Oo 
think of abandoning his enterpnze; and adiiually held a 
council of his principal officers, to deliberate whether he 
fliould embark. Impatient of difappointment^ he is (aid even 
to have publicly declared his refolution to permit the Engliflt 
nation to fettle their own differences with their kinz ; and to 
direct his father-in-law whom to puni^, by rranlmitting ta 
him the fecret correfpondence of his fubje£ts f • 

The friends of the court exulted mightily at the coldnefs of^ 
William's reception y but therr joy was of fhort duration^ 
Many of the principal officers of the army were infpired with 
the prevailing fpirit of the nation, and difpoTed to prefer the 
interefts of their country to their duty to their fovereign. 
Though they might love James, and have a due fenfe of the 
fevours he had conferred upon them, they were flartled at the 
thought of rendering him abfolute mailer not only of the li- 
berties, but even of the lives and properties of his fubje£h ; 
^nd yet this, they faw, muft be the confequence of fuppreffing 
the nunterous inmrre6lions, and obliging the prince of Orange 
to quit the kingdom. I'bey tberetbre determined rather to 
bear the reproach of infidelity, than to run the hazard of be- 
coming the inflruments of defpotifm. 

The example of defertion among the officers was fet by^ 
lord Cokheiler, fon of the earl of Rivers, and by Iqrd Corn* 
bery, fon of the earl of Clarendon, The king had arrived at 
Saliibury, the head' quarters of his army, when he received 
this alarming intelligence; but as the foldiers in general 
feemed firm in their allegiance', and the officers in a body, ex* 
prefTed their abhorrence of fuch treachery, he refolved to ad-^ 
vance upon the invaders. Unfortunately, however, for his 

♦ Memoirs of the duke of Berwick. , f Dalrymple. 
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affittrs, the Dutch had already taken pofieilion of Axminfter* 
A fudden bleeding at the nofe, with which he was feized, oc- 
cafioned a delay of fome days ; and farther fymptoms of de* 
fedion appearing among the officers, he judged it prudent to 
retire toward London. Lord Churchill, afterward the great 
duke of Marlborough, and the duke of Grafton, natural fon 
4>f Charleb IL who had given their opinion for remaining at 
Saliibury, fled under cover of the night to the prince of 
Orange. SuccefHve misfortunes poured in on the unfbrtu- 
ate monarch, Trelawney, who occupied an advanced poft at 
' Warminfter, defcrted with all his captains, except one. Prince 
George of Denmark, the king's fon-in-law, and ihe young 
duke of Andover, left him at Andover, Every day dimtnifh- 
ed the number of his officers \ and to increafe the number of 
his misfortunes, he found, at his arrival in London^ that hi$ 
favourite daughter, Anne princefs of Denmark^ had fecretly 
withdrawn herfelf the night before, in company with lady 
Churchill *. All his firmnefs of mind left him: tears ftarted 
from his eyes ; atid he broke out into forrowful exclamations, 
cxpreffive of his deep fenfe of his now loft condition. ** God 
help me,'* cried he, in the agony of his heart, " my own 
children have forfaken me !" 

Diftra6led by his own fears, and alarmed by die real or 
pretended apprehenfions or others, James fent the queen and 
the prince of Wales privately into France, and embraced the 
extraordinary refolution of following them in perfon. He ac- 
cordingly left his' palace at midnigh^ attended only by fir 
Edward Hales; and, in order to complete his imprudence 
and defpair, he commanded the e^ of Feverfliam to difband 
the army, recalled the writs for the meeting of the parliamentj 
and threw the great feal into the Thames. 

If James had deliberately, refolved to place the prince of * 
Orange on the throne of England, he could not have purfued 
a line of condu£l more, efie6lual for that purpofe. Befides the' 
odious circumftahce of feeking refuge with the heir of the 
crown in a country diftinguimed for popery and arbitrary* 
power, and recalling the writs for a free parliament, the anar- 
chy and diforder vmich enfued, on the fudden diflblution of 
government, made all men look up to William as the faviour 
of the nation. The populace rofe in London, and not only 
deftroyed all the popiih chapels, but even rifled the houfes of 
the ambafladors of catholic princes and ftates, where many of 
the papifts had lodged their moft valuable effe£b« 

William had advanced to Windfor, when he received the 
imwelcome news^ that the king had been feized in difguife, 

♦ Burnet. 
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by fome fifliermen, near FeveHham in Kent^ on fuppofitioti 
that he was Tome popi(h prieft, or other delinquent) who 
wanted to mttke hit efcape. Thit intelligence threw aU 
parties into confufion. The prince of Orange Ten! orders to 
James^ not to approach nearer to London than RtKheftcr, 
&ut the mcffenper miflcd him on the wa/, and he once moro 
entered his capital amid the loudeft acclamations oHov* Th(s 
people* forgot his mifconduiSt in hia misfortuncs>undafl orde'it 
of men feemed to welcome his return ^« This^ however, waa 
only a tranAent jjleam before a new ftorm. Scarce had tha 
king retired to his bcd«chamber| when he reoeivtd a mrO»g« 
from the prince, defiring him to remove to Mam» a houib be- 
longing to. the ducheis of Lauderdale; and the following 
night) as he wat going; to refV, the Dutch guarddi without 
farther notice, took pc^efrion.of his palace, and dtfplaced tha 
Knglifli, to the great difsuft of the army, and no tnconltder^ 
able part of the nation. James fct out next morning, by peiw 
miilion, for Rochcftcr, in preference to Ham, under a Dutch 
guard \ and although convinced that he could not do a more 
acceptable forvice to his rival, and that he had uudcr-rtitcd thd 
loyalty of his fubjeds, he ft ill rcfglvcd to make his cfc^pe to 
France. 

The earls of Arran, Dumbarton, Aylcfburv, LitchReld, 
and Middleton, the sallant lord I>undee, and otner oiMccri of 
diftinAion, who had afTemblcd at Rochcftcr, argued ftrenu- 
oufly again ft this refolution. I'hey reprefcntcd to his mmefty, 
that the opinion of mankind began already to change, and that 
events would daily rife in favour of his authority^ ^ Refuma 
** the fpirit of a king,'' faid Dundee, with all his generous 
ardour; '^ fummon your fubjcAs to their allegiance: your 
^* army, though dift>anded is not annihilated. Give me your 
*< commiffion, and I will collect 10,000 of your tioopii. I 
*< will carrv your ftandard at their head through Kn{j(l(\ntl,dnd 
*< drive before you the Dutch and their prince.'' JamoN teplt* 
ed, that he believed it might be done, but that k would occa* 
fion a civil war; and he would not do fo much mifchlef to A 
people who would foon return to their fenfcs. 

Afraid of bein^ taken off either by poifon or aflkitln^tl(m% 
and mortified at his prefent abjedl condition, James ci^nttnut'd tu 
meditate his efcape; and as the back-door of the \\mk In 
which he lodged was intentionally left without ttnv ^umJ, hs 
found no difficulty in accomplKhing his defij^n. tir privftuly 
withdrew at midnight, accompanied by hU nsttuiftl (i^n ilm 
duke of Berwick, ancl went on board a large llnr^ji, wIm^U 
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waited for htm in the river Medway* After {bm6 ot)4nlC« 
tions, he (afely arrived at Ambleleufe^ in Picardy ; whence 
he haftened to St. Germains, where the queen and the prince 
of Wales had arrived the day before*. 

IThe revolution was the epocha of liberty in England* 
The nation^ reprefented by its parliament, obtained the biOof 
rights for the people, fixed the boundaries of the prerogative 
of the crown> fo long contefted^ and having^ prefcribed to the 
prince of Orange the conditions upon which he was to reign, 
diofe him for kinsr, in conjun&ion with his wife Mary^ 
daughter of James II. who had abdicated.the throne. James 
knew the national intereft, and, had he not been bigotted to 
bis relidony would have made a very good king ; but his A^ 
fiird and intolerant princi[Jes perfuaded him to a6l diametri- 
cally oppofite to his own intereft. Well miD;ht the archbiihop 
of Rheims fay, ^^ There is a man who k>ft three kingdoms 
• for a mafs." 

* Jitmcs died a» cxik in France^ Aug. 6, f^u 
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